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PRBFACB. 



OPHE volume which is \hme preiented Co the Public, c^n- 
sitU of two |itrU: the Life of Dr. Franklin, and a 
CoVeclioo of MiiceU^neous Bttajs, the work of that 
author. 

. It.ia abetfdy known to many, that Dn Franklin amused 
himself, towards the dose of his life, with wriUng memoirs 
fof his own history* Th^ie memoirs were brought down to 
the year 1707. Tqgetlier with some other manuscripts tbej 
were left behind Imn at his deaths and were considered as 
constituting a part of his posthumous property 

The style of these memoirs is uncommonly pleaang. The 
story is told with the most unreserved sincerity, and without 
any false colouring or ornament We see, in every page^ 
that the author ezanuned his subject with the eye of a 
master, and related no inddents, the spring and origin of < 
which he did not perfectly understand/ It is this that gives 
such exquiate and uncommon perspicuity to the detail, and 
delight in the review. 

The Essays which are now, for the first time^ brought 
together from various resources, will be found to be more 
miscellaneous than any of Dr. Franklin's that have former- 
ly been collected, and will therefore be more generally 
amusing. Dr. Franklin tells us, in his life, that he was an 
asdduous imitator of Addison, and from some of these 
papers it will be admitted that he was not an unhappy one. 
The public will be amused with following a great pbiloso- 
pher in his relaxations, and observing in what respects 
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Dhilotophy tends to «luddate and improTe the mott eom« 
mon subjects. 

It would be superfluous to pronounce an eulogium on 
the character of this great ni8n;^or to attempt giving 
further proof of the extent of bis genius and the benevo« 
knee of his keart' thati DM be fbnnd in the esusdleoi 
history of his Kfe ; with two etceilent letters, one finom Mr. 
Thomas JefRi^on to tbtf late D)r. William dmitfa of Ph^ 
ladelphia, the other from the late Dr. R. Price, and with 
two or three well authentieated liiiecdoCes we thail b^ 
leave to introduce the volume to our reidien* 

■* I feel both the wish and the duty to eoflminikale^ fat 
compliance with your request, what^efy within my loMnr- 
ledge, might render justice to the memory of our great 
countryman, Dr. Franklin, In whom Philoaophy hat to de^ 
plore one of its prindpal luminaries extmguisbed. But 
my opportunities of knowing the interesting facts of hit 
fife, have not been equal to my desire of making them 
known. 

*< I can only, therefore^ testify in general, thai there ap- 
peared to me more respect and veneration attached to the 
character of Dr. Franklin in France, than to that of any 
other penan in the same country, foi^Qgn or native. I had 
opportunities of knowing particularly, how far these sen- 
timents were felt by the for»gn ambassadors and ministers 
at the court of Versailles. The fd>Ie of his capture by 
the Algerines, propagated by the EngCsh newspajiers, 
excited no uneasiness, ob it was seen at mice to be a dish 
cooked up to please certain readers; but nothing could 
exceed the anxiety of his diplomatic brethien on a subse- 
quent report of hia death, which, although prcmaturd, 
bor^ some marks of authenticity. 
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I found the ipiiisters of' France equally impresied 
%Uh bis talents fuid integrity. The oo^nt de Vergennes^. 
piuttcularly, gave me tepeattd and unequiyocal. demon . 
sln|ti|Hi8 of his entire confidence in bim. 
. <' Wbfn be left Pawy, H seemed as if the village bad 
loM its ipatriarch. On taking leave of the court, which he 
did bykcter^ the king ordered him to be handsomdj com- 
pItmMtedy and furnished him with a litl^ and mules of 
bis own^ the only kind of conv^ance the ttate of his 
health could bear. 

<* The succession to Dr. Frankl^ii at the ^ort of France, 
was an excellent school 0£ hutaitity to qie. On being pre* 
sbnted to aqy oQe, as the minister of Americi^ the com- 
mon-place question was, * C9$i vou9 Mot^Uur^ qui rem^ 
phcex le Dodeur FrankUn r-rris. it. you sir, who replace 
Dr. Franklin ? I .generally answered v.< No one can rcr 
piaoe bim» sir ; I san qnly bis auccessor.^ 

'< J. could hera relate a nimb^r .pf those bon moUf with. 
which he was used to charm every lociety, as haying heard 
nuiny of them: but these are nol your object Particu- 
lars of greater digmty happeneil not to occur, during his 
slay of nine months after my aitival in France. 

** A little before that time, >^rgand had invented his* 
celebrated lamp, in which the flame is spread into a 
bo1h>w ^lindeiv and thus bo>ught in contact with the air 
within aB well as without* Dr. Fraiddin had been on the 
point of the same discovery. The idea ^bad occurred ta 
him ; but he had tried a buUruSb as a i^ick, which did not 
sucoeed. • HIb occupations did i^t p^rmit^bim t^ repeat and 
extend his trials to the introdu^tiop et a larger column 
of aiVf than could pass (broiigh the stem of a bulbjusb. «: 
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^ About that time alab, the kiiig of France gave htm a 
tfgnal testimony of respeet, bj joining him with tome of 
the moat iHustrious men of the nation, to examine that 
ignus-fatuus of philosophy, the animal magnetism of the 
maniie Meaner ; the pretended eflfects of which had asto- 
nished all Paris. From Dr. Franklin*s hand in conjunc- 
tion with his brethren of the learned committee, that oooi-> 
pound of fraud and folly was unveiled, and received its 
death-wound. After this m>thing very interesting was 
before the public, either in philosophy or politics, during 
his stay ; and he was prindpally octupied in winding up 
his affkirs, and preparing for his return to America. 

*' These small offerings to the memory of our great and 
dear fiiend, (whom time will be making still greater, while 
it is spunging us from its records) must be accepted by you. 
Sir, in that spirit of love and veneraticm for him, in which 
they are made ; and not according to thdr inagnificancy 
in the eyes of the world, whidi did not v^ant diis mite to 
fill up the measure of his worth. 

** His death was an affliction which was to happen to us 
at some time or other. We have reason to be thankfu 
he was so long spared ; that die most useful life should be 
the longest also ; that it was protracted so far beyond the 
ordinaiy span allotted to humanity, as to avul us of his 
wisdom and virtue, in the estaUidmient of our freedoi U in 
the west ; and to bless him with a view of its dawn in the 
east, where men seemed till now to have learned every 
thing — ^but how to be free." 

The Doctor, in early life, was economical from princi. 
pie ; in hb latter days perhaps from habit ** Pcxnt Richard*' 
held the purse strings of the prendent of Philadelphia; 
yet the following anecdote, related by Dr. Underbill, will 
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PREFACE. T 

prore the goodness of his hetfrt, as well as the generosity 
of his dispoution. Soon after I was introduced, wntes 
the Doctor, an airy thoughtless rektion of Dr. Franklin^s, 
from New England state, entered the room. It seems he 
was on a party of pleasure ; and had been so much involv-^ 
ed in it, for three weeks, iuj not to' have paid his respects 
to his venerable relative. The purpart of his present 
visit was to 'solicit the loan of a ^mall sum of money, to- 
enable him to pay his bilk, and transport hbnself home. 
He preluded his request with a detail of embarrassments 
which might have befallen the most drcum^cL The 
Doctor inquiring how much was the sum, he replied, with 
some hesitation, fifi^ dollars. Franklin went to his escri- 
toir, and counted out a hundred. He received them with 
many promises of punctual payment, and hastily took up 
apen <6 draw a note of hand for the cash. The Dootort 
*yho perodved the nature of the borrower's embarrassmant 
better than he was aware, and prepossessed with the im- 
probability of ever recovering his cash, again stepped 
across the room, and laying his hand gently upon his ooa- 
sin^sarm, said, ^Stop cousin, we will save the paper; a 
quarts of a sheet is not of great value, but it is worth 
saving ;* conveying at once a liberal gift and gentle repri* 
mand for the borrower's prevarication and extravagance. 

The death of Dr. Franklin caused a vacancy in 
socbty which will not easily be oocuined. By jt-niankind 
lost a benefactor, humanity a friend, and philosophy its 
brightest ornament The celebrated Dr. Aichard Price 
thus writes to a gentleman of Philadelphia upon the sub- 
ject of Fitonkhn's memoirs of biinself. 

^ I am hardly able to tell you how kindly I take the 
letters with which you favour me. Your last containing 
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phikMopbj teilds to tliiead«l» «ildulpvov« the -Most optDinon 

It ipnuld be* superfluouA to proiminDe iipj eulegiua oo 
tb6 Akmcttt of tbi« gmi nun ;— or to atlanpt gtviog fiuv 
tber proof of the extent of his genius apd the beiwirdeiioe 
of bit heart, thou cm be found in the caccUent histofy bf 
bit Kfe; with two esotUent letters, one from Ifr. Thomas 
Jefferson, to the late Dr. William Snuth, of Philadelphia, 
the other fioas the late Di; S. Price, and with two or three 
weH authenticated aneedotes we shall beg Itare to introduce 
tb volume to our veadcrs^ 

^ I ieel both the wish and the duty to communicate, in 
edm^iance with your request, whaterer, within my know- 
ledge, sttigfat render justiee to the memory of oor great 
countryman. Dr. Franklin, in whom Philosophy has to de* 
ploee one of its principal luminaries eztinguidied. But my 
opportunities of knowing the interesting fiscts of his li£e, have 
nofcSbeeh equal to my desire of making them known. ' 
• <^ i can only, therefore, testify in general, that there ap- 
peared to me more respect, and veneraimi ottadied to the 
character of Dr. Franklin in. France, than to that of any 
otber person in the same country, foreign or nativei I bad' 
opportudities of knowing particularly, how far these aen- 
timents were felt fay the fore^ ambassadors and. ministers 
at the Comt of Versailles. . The fable of his capture by the 
Algemca, pwfagatt&ihy the English newspapers, excked 
no uneasiness, aa it was seen at once to be a dish cooked op 
to please certun retaders; but nothing could exceed the 
anxiety ^ Us diplomatic brethren on a subsequent report of 
his death, which, although premature^ bore some marks of 
authenticity 
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OF 



Ih. Benjamin Franklin. 



XT DEAR 80V» 

I HAVE amused mjmX with eoUectiog mne Ultle 
anecdotes of my family. You may remember the enquU 
ries I made, when you were with me in England, among 
such of my relations as were then living ; and the journey 
I undertook (br that purpose. To be acqumted with the 
particulars of my parentage and life, many of which are. 
unknown to -you, I flatter myself will afford the sanle 
pleasure to you as to me. I shall relate theip upon paper :. 
it' will be an agreeable employment of a week^s unintei- 
rupied leisure, which I promise myself during my present 
retirement in the country. There are also other motives 
which induce me to the undertaking. From the bosom of 
poverty and obscurity, in which I drew my first breath, 
atid spent my earliest years, I have* raised myself to a 
state of opulence, and to 9ome degree of celebrity in the 
world. A constant good fortune has attended me through 
every period of my life to my present advanced age ; and my 
descendants may be desirous of learning what were the 
means of which 1 made use. and which, thanks to the 
asnsting hand of Providence, have proved so enune«iliy 
No.1. B 
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2 LIFE OF DR.FRANKLIX. 

sucoessfu). They may also, should they ever be placed in 
a similar ntuadon, deme some advantage fn»n my nar- 
ratiTe. 

When I reflect, as I fie(]iiient]y do» upon the felicity I 
hare enjoyed, I sometiQiis tay tp myself, that, were the 
offer made me I would engage to run agam, from begin- 
ning to end, the same career of life. All I would ask, 
should be the privilege of an author, to correct, in a se- 
cond edition, certain arrors of the-first, I OMild wish 
likewise, if it were in my power, to dnmge sonlb trivial 
incidents and events for others more favourable. Were 
this, however, denied me, still. wpjuJd X not decline the offer. 
But since a repetition of life cannot take place, there is 
nothing which, in my ojunicm, so nearly resembles it, 
as to call to mind all its circumstances, and, tb rdxler 
thor remembrance more durab^ cpipniit them t^^wrififigf 
By thtyi emptying myself, X shall yi^ld to. tbe^indbadon^ 
so natural in old men, to talk.o^ tbetp^elvea and tbwre;c- 
ploits, and may freely follow my bent, w:itbout being tire- , 
some to those who, from respect tp.my ag^ might think. 
tbemselve9 obliged to listen to me; as.tb^ will, be at li- 
berty to read me or not as they please. Ii^fiqe— and I. 
may as well avow it, since nobody would belieye. me were 
I to deny it— I shall, perhaps^ by ibis employment, gratify, 
my vanity. Scarcely indeed hfive. I ever read oc heard the 
introductory phrase, << I may say, without vanity,'* but 
some striking and characteristic instance of vanity has im- 
mediatdy followed. The gene]:ality of men hate vanity in 
others, however strongly they may be tinctured with it' 
th«nselves : for myself, I pay obebance to it wberevar I 
meet with it, persuaded that it. ia advantageous, as wdl to 
the individual whom it governs,. 9$ to those who are within 
the sphere of its influence. Of' consequence, it would, in 
many cases, not be wholly absurd, that a man shoukl count 
his vanity among the other sweets of life, and give thanks to 
Providence for the blessing. 
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LIFE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 3 

AjicI here let me with aH humility acknowledge, tliat 
td dtfuie Providence I am indebted for th^ feSdty I hare 
hitherto enjoyed. It is that pomet atoAe which has furnished 
ise with die lotans t have emj^Oyed^ and *(hat has crowned 
them with iUooesK Sly Audi' kk this toBpeti leads ine to 
hope, tiiatigb I oinnot oouAt ^tpoik it, tliiit the divine gdcA*^ 
ness wiM itiH be exercised towiurds me, either by piicdbhgfrtfj; 
the duradoD ef my hafipiMftS to the db»e Of fife, or by gMng 
me Ibrtitude t& iup]^ ikiy fadnmiybfy reverte, which ihdy 
happen to na^< to to sdf taaliy dclieM; Myfirtiire fortune ii^ 
maknowtt tiuit«>^Hhif in \HAM%attdtf ia e^t destiny^ an<{ 
who can mak^ ttuf ^ry dfi«itidlls ^tAservient to our benefit. 

One of my dttdee, deAraftts^ tike myidf^. df coiIectin||[' 
anecdotto of oltr timMy, gave^me Mme botes, from which I 
fa#rtf derivM tubty 'ptthiMAtH^ respecting out aMcestors. 
Fran dieae I lsam» Ant liisy had liyed in th« saltfe tillage 
(E«tai, in NovlbimiptonAiir^) upon a fivehoM of about 
thirty acres, (ot Ae tpaee lit l^ast of three hundred years. 
How long tiMy h«d M&ifA there prior to that peiiod> my 
undehad been nuabte Wivimfw ; probafily ei^er nnce the 
institntioii of eu nmm eti, irtieA they toJk the appellation of 
Fratttklin, wUoh htfi ftttUMtly been th^ ttdfiie of e part!icular 
order of indinduals.^ 

This'ipstty estate trOnld net Jiave sufficed for dieir sub- 
sii0ence^ had thdy not ad<ied Ae trade of biai0kfmitii» which^ 
p^ypemated in the family da#n to my ttide*s>ttmey the 



»*>t * » » »»»^#^^ <«»^»» ^># #«##»»»»»»# #»#i 



* Frafiklin wasantiently the common name of an order or 
rank in England, and is thus amiably characterieed by 
Chaucer: . 

This worthy Franklin bore apur^ of silk>, 
Fix*d to his girdle^ white as morning milk ; 
Knight of the shire, first' justice at th* assize^ 
To help the poor, the doubifbl to tfdvise. 
In ail employment^ g^e¥0u8, juit; He proved, 
IlenDw'd for courtesy, by all belov'd. 
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eldest eon having been nuifomily brought up to tins em 
ployment : « custom vhich both be and my father observed 
with respect to their eldest sons. 

In the researches I made at Eaton, I found no account 
of th»r births, marnages, and deaths, earlier than the jear 
1555 ; the parish rq;ister not extending fiurther back than 
that period. This register informed ne» that I was the 
youngest son of the youngest branch of the family, counting 
five generations. My grand-fadiert Thomas, who was bom 
in 1598, lived at Eaton till he was too old to continue his 
trade, when he retired to Banbaiy, in Oxfordshire, where 
his son John, who was a dy^, resided, and with whom my 
fioher was apprentioed. He died, and waa buried tbdr . 
we saw bis monument in 1758* His eldest son lived in 
the fiunify bouse at Eaton, which be bequeathed, with the 
land beloQgmg to it, to his only daughter ; wbd, in tomcat 
with her husband, Mr« Fisher, of Wellingborough, after- 
wards sold it to Mr. Estead, the present pcoprietor. 

My grandfather had four surviving aons, Thomas, John, 
Beigamin, and Josias. I shall give you sudi particulars 
of them as my memory will furnish, not having my pqwra 
here, in which you will find a moreminnle aoooAnt, if they 
are not lost during my absence. 

. Thomas had learned the trade of a blacksmith under his 
father ; but possesnng a good natural understandings he 
improved it by study, at the solicitation of a gentleman of 
the name of Palmer, who was at that time the prindpal in- 
habitant of the village, and who encouraged, in like man- 
ner, aH my uncles to cultivate their mirjds, Thomas tlius 
rendered himself competent to the functions of a country 
attorney ; soon became an essential f lersonage in the af- 
fairs of the village; and was one of the chief movers of 
every public enterprise, as well relative to the eounty as 
the town of Northampton. A variety of remarkable 
incidents were told us of him at Eaton. After enjoying 
the esteem and patrcmage of Lord Halifax, he died 
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January 6, ITOS^ precisely four years ^before I was bom. 
The recital that was made us of his life and character, by 
some aged persona of the Tillage, struck you, I remember, 
as extraordinary, from its analogy to what you knew of my- 
sel£ ^Had he diedy'^said you, '< just four years later, one 
might htLve supposed a transmigration of souls.^ 

John, to the best of my belief, was brought up to the trade 
of a wo(d-dyer« 

Benjamin served hi» apprenticeship in London, to a silk- 
dyer. He was an industrious man : I remember him well, 
for, while I was a child, he joined niy father at Bostph, and 
lived for some years in the house with us. A particular af- 
fecticm had d:ways subusted between my father and him, 
and I was his godson. He arrived to a great age. Ue ]e(t 
behind him two quarto volumes of poems in manuscript, 
connsting of little fugitive pieces addressed to his friends. 
He had invented a short-hand; which he taught me ; but 
having never made use of it, I have now forgotten it He 
was a man of piety, and a constant attendant on the best 
preachers, whose sermons he took a pleasure in writing down 
according to the expeditory method he had devised. Many 
volumes were thus collected' by him. He was also extremely 
fond of politics, too much so, perhaps, for his situation. I 
lately found in London a ccdlection which he had made o£ 
all the principal pamphlets rehtti've to public affairs, from 
the yeas 1(>41 to 1717. Many volumes are wanting, as ap- 
pean by the series of numbers ; but there still remain eight 
iBi folio, and twenty^four in quarto and octavo. The collec- 
tion had fallen into the hands of a second-haud bpokseller, 
who, knowing me by having sold me some books, brought it. 
to m& My uncle, it seems had left it behind bim on his de- 
parture for America, about fifty years ago. I fqund various, 
notes cf bis writing in tbt margi)is. His grandson, Samuel, ' 
is now living at Boston. 

Our humble family had" early embraced the Reforma- 
tion. They remained faithfully attached during the reign 
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of Queen Mary, when they were in danger ci b^ng n^est- 
ed on account of their z&4 ^against poptry* TiMqr hml an 
English bible, and^ Iq qoo^^ it the l«M» «eaiBety» they 
conoeived the project of faslevi^g il« c^^« with p«(ek4hv^ad» 
across tue weaves, on the inada xif the fid Kvf (lie <^ase-etooL 
When my great-grandfath^ wished to read Ip hif twij, he 
lerersed the lid of the ckise atooj impon his kotet, mA pas- 
sed the leaves from one side u> the other, wliMi veva held 
down on each by the pack-tbread. Oi^ ^^ cbildvw was 
stationed 9t the door, to give nptice if h^ f^fiw the proctor (an 
officer of the spiritual courf) make his appeaipnce : in that 
case, the lid was restored to its .place, with the bible oon- 
oeal^ under it as before. I had this anMipte from n^ 
linde Benjamin. 

The whole family preserved its attatcbn^nt to the Cburoh 
of England till towards the dose of the re^ of Charles II, 
when certain ministers, who had been ejected as non- 
' conformists, having held conventicles in Northimptonsbire, 
they were joined by Benjamin and Josias, who adhered to 
them ever after. The rest of the family opnt^ni^ed in the 
qnsoopal church. 

My fiober Josias, married early in life« Hf went with 
bis wife and three children, tg New England about the 
year 168SL Conventicles being at that tiaie prcAibited by 
law, and frequently disturbed, some considerable persona 
cf his acquaintance detennined to go to America, where 
they hoped to enjoy the free ezenase of timr reli- 
gion, and my father was prevuled on to aceompany 
them. 

Hy father had also, by the same wife, four children bom 
in America, and ten others by a second wife^ making in aU 
seventeen. 1 remember to have |e^ thirteen seated 
together at his table, who all arrived lb years of maturity, 
and were married. I was the last of the sons, and 
the youngest child, excepting two daughters. I was born 
at Qostoni in New England. My mother, the second 
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wife, was Abiidi F^lgei^, dailighter <tf Peter Folger, one 
of t^ £rst cokoiffts of N^w England^ of whom Cotton 
Maliber make^ bonolirable jnentkn^ in Us Eodeaiastieal 
Hi$t^ of that ipGcmate^ lib ** a pious and learned Eoglbb- 
•nipi," if I y^hlljr iMotiect ins ezptfettions, I have been 
f^ ^ Jifi having wrilJben a TaiSety of little pieces; bot 
tbere appears to be only one in print,, whidh I met with 
many years ag^^ Jx iraBpiifaiaBhed in ilie year 1678> and » 
in familiar verse agreeably to the taste of the times and the 
pountry* The author .addreoaes himself to. the governors 
for ihf U9)e being, ipeaks for. liberty of oonicienee) -and in 
favour of this anabfiptists» qUakars and other sectaries, who 
had suffered per^eeutioi^ To tfab persecution be attributes 
|he war with the mtfvds^ and <Aher eaiamitka whieh afflie^ 
ted the country, regarding them as the judgments of Qod 
yi puaishm^ of so ikUous anoflfcnoe, and he eithorts the 
government the repeal of laws so contrary to charity. 
The poem appeared to be wtitlen with a nuinly frekkMn 
and a pleasing msplidity. I reooUect the sia edncluding 
lines, though I have fbi^gotten the order of words of the 
two first ; the sense of. which was, that his ^lisui^s were 
dictated by benevdiem»> and that, i)f consequence, he 
wished to be known as the author i because^ said he^ I 
hate ttom my very soul dissimulatit>m 

From Sherburp,* where I dwell* 

I therefore put my name^, 
Your friend, who means you well, 

PETER FOLfiEB, 

My brothers were all put apprentices to different trades. 
With respect to myself, I was sent, at the age of eight 
years, to a grammar-school. My father destined me for 
the church, and already regarded me as the cbaplain of 



♦ Town in the island of Nantaket. 
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the tainily. The prompCitiide with wfaieh Iran my infimcj 
J had leuned to reed, for 1 do not rememhier to hare been 
ever without tfaia abquirenient^ and the eocouTagemeDt of 
his frienda who afrared fainiy Aat I shookl oneday oertainlj 
beooiDe a nian of lettara, oonfinned him in this design.^ ' M 
wnde Benjamin approved also of the achemey and pronused 
to give me all hia volumei of aermoos written, as I have smd 
in Ibe diort-hand of his inventkm, if I would take the pains 
to lean it* 

I remained, however, scarcely a year at the gnunmar- 
achool, although, in diis short interval, I had risen from 
the middle to the bead of my classy from thence to the class 
immediately above, and waa to pass» at the end of the year 
to the one next in orden But my father, burdened with a 
numeroua family^ found that he was incapable, without sub* 
j^cting himself to difficnltieB, of providing fbr the expenoea 
of a colleg^te education; . and considering besides, as I 
beard him s^ io Ua friends^ that pertions so educated 
were often poorly provided for, he renounced his firbt in* 
tentions, took me from the grammar-school, and sent me to 
a school for writing and arithmetic, kept by a Mr. Geotge 
Brownwell^ who was a skilful master, and succeeded very 
well in hia profession by empbjing gentle means only, and 
such as were calculated to encourage his scholars. Under 
him I soon acquired an excellent hand ; but I failed in 
arithmetic, and made therein no sort of progress^ 

At ten years of age, I was called home to assist my father 
m his occupatbn, whidi was diat of a soap-boiler and tal* 
low-chandler ; a buriness to. which he had served no appren- 
ticeship, but which he embraced on his arrival at New Eng- 
land, because he found his own, that of dyer, in too Btde. 
request to enable him to nuuntain his family, I was aooGC^ 
dingly empbyed in cutting the wicks^ filling the moulds, 
taldng care of the shop, carrying messages, &c. 

This business displeased me, and I felt a strong inclina- 
tion for a sea Ufe ; but my father set bis face against it. 
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Thia vicinity of the water, however, gave me frequent (>(k 
portunities: of ventunng myself both apon and withki it, and 
I soon, acquired the art cf swimming, and of managing- a 
boat When embarked with other children, the helm was 
qoitamonly deputed to m^ partieularly on difficult CKX^stoos; 
and, in eveiy other pnigect, I was almost always the leadei 
of the tnoop, whom I somedmes invcdved in emfaarsasaments. 
1 shall give ah instance of this, which demonstrates an early 
disposition of mind for public enterprisei^ dioiagh Ae oOet 
m quesdmi' was Hot conducted by ji^tioe. : i 

The miltpond' was terminated oo one side fay a:maxsbti 
npon the borders of which we vmte accustomed to takfe oitt 
standi at high water, to angle for small fish. By dint at 
walkin|^ we bsd converted' the place- into a'perfect' qiia^ 
aiire. My proposal was to erect- a wharf that should afford 
as firm footing ; and I pointed out to my companions « 
large heap of stones, intended for the building a new house! 
seaif itm marsh, and Which werewell adapted for our pur- 
pose^ Accordingly, when the workmen veered in the even* 
ing^ I assembled ' ai number of my playfellows, and by h^ 
beuring diligently, like ants, sometimes four of us uniting 
our strength to curry a single stone, we remoYcd them all, 
and constructed our. little quay. The workmen were sur* 
prised the next morning at not finding their stones; whidi 
had been conveyed to our wharf. Inquiries were made re* 
specting the authors of this conveyance ; we were discoveiw 
ed;* complaints were exhiUted i^gainstus; and many of us 
underwent correction on the part of our parents; and 
though I strenuously defended the utility of the work, my 
father at length convinced me, that nothing which was not 
strictly honest could be usefuL 

It will not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you to know 
what sort of man my father was. He had an excelleht 
constitution, was of a middle size, but well made and strongs 
and extremely active in whatever he undertooL He de« 
figiied with a degree of neatness, and knew a little of 
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music. His vdce was tonoroas and agreedbk; ta thai 
when be sung a pnlm or hymny with the aooompaniment of 
his violiDy at was his frequent praetioe in an evenini^ when 
die Ubours of the day were fajshtd, it was truly ddig^t&d 
to hear hiau He was Teracd obo hi niedianicB, and eodd^ 
upon oocaaofiy use the took of a Tariety of trades. But 
bis greatest ^ccellence was a sound ondentanding and solid 
jodgnent, in auitten of prudence^ both in public and private 
hfe In tbe former^ indeed, he nerer engaged, because 
his numeious family^ and tbe medtoority^of his fbiiune, kept 
himumennttingl^ easpbyed in the duties of his pfofession. 
But I wellranember, diattheleadiagmco of the place used 
ftreqncntly to oMie and ask his advice respecting tbe affidrt 
of the town^or of thediurdi to which he belonged^ and that 
they paid much deference to his ofonion. Individnals were 
also in the habit of consulting him in their private affitir^ and 
be was often chosen arbiter between oontoiding partie*. 

He was fond of having at his table; as often as possible^ 
some friends or weH-inferaied ndg^bours, cqmble of rational 
aonversation, and be was always aureful to introduce use- 
ful or ingenious topics of dsscourse^ which might tend to 
Cbrm the minds of bis children. By this means he early at* 
tiacted our attention to what was just, prudent, and bene- 
ficial in tbe conduct of life. He never talked of the meaU 
which appeared upon the taUe, never discusKd whether 
they were well or iU dressed, of a good or bad flavour, higk- 
scasoned or otherwise^ preferable or inferior to this or that 
dish of a rimilar kind. Thus accustomed, finom my infancy, 
to the utmost inattention as to these objects, I have been 
perfectlyregardlessof what kind of food was before me; and 
Ipayso little attention to it even now, that it would be a hard 
matter for me to reooUect, a few hours aftor I had dined, of 
iriiat my dinner had consisted When travelling. I have 
particularly experienced the advantage of this babit ; for it 
has often biqppened to me to be in company with persons^ 
who, having a inore dehcate, because a more exercised 
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tuile ba%^e suffered io many cases cu»uderable inconveui- 
sfM ; ivhile as to myself 1 have had notbing to desire. 
. Hy tnotber was likewise possessed of an exoelleirt a>n» 
slilu^a. She suckled all her ten children, and I never 
heard either her or my frtber complain of any other disor- 
der than Ihat of which they died : my faiher at the age of 
eightyHieven, and my motlier ai eighty-five. Thqr are bu- 
liod tqgefiher at Boston, wheu^e^ a few years aga» I placed a 
^marUe over thdr grnvei with this insctilplion : 

♦^Herelic 
^ JonxAs EaAiixuir» and Abmmb^ his wife; they lived 
^ together with redpioeal afiection for fifty-mne yciafai; and 
** without private fortune, without liiceative employment, by 
'> assiduous labour and honest iodustiry, deceoltly suppoi^ed 
•9 a tiumerous famtiy» and educated, with 8ueaesl» thirteen 
^* children and seven grand dnldren. Let this enmple» 
*' reader, encourage thee diligently to discbarge the dntiea 
V of thy calling, and to r^y on tha tupport of divine Pro- 
*' videiice» 

<< He wAspmift and prudant^ 

^* She disereet and vlrtuoub 
. ** Their you«fsst son, from a sentkneot of SUal duty, 
<* oonsecralea this sto4e, 
*< to their memory." 
. I peiveive, by my rambling digression% that I am grow- 
ing old. But we do not dress for a private company as for 
nfonnd ball This deserves, perhaps, the name of oegli- 

To return. I thus continued employed in my father's 
trnik for the space of two years ; that is to say, till I ar- 
rived at twelve years of age. About diis time, my brother 
John, who had served his apprenticeship in London, hav- 
ing quitted my father, and being married and settled in 
business on his own account at Rhode Island, I was des* 
tmed, to all appearance, to supply his place, and be a can- 
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dle^naker all my life: but mj dislike of tbis occopatioii 
continuing, my father was apprehensiTe, that, if a moie 
agreeable one were not offered me, I might play the tru- 
ant and escape to sea ; as, to his extreme mortification^ my 
brother Josias had done. He therefore took me some* 
times to see masons, coopers^ Invziers, joiners, and other 
mechanics, employed at their work, in order to discorcr 
the bent of my inclination, and fix it if he could upon some 
occupation that nnght retmn me on shore. I hare nneey 
in consequence of these Tiats, derived no small pleasure 
from seeing skilful workmen handle their tools; and it httk 
proved of considerable benefit to hare acquired thereby 
sufficient knowledge, to be aUe to make little things (cfr my- 
self, when I have had no mechanic at hand, and to con- 
struct small machines for my experiments, while the idea I 
have concaved has been fresh and strongly impressed on 
my imagination. 

My father at length decided that I riiould be a eutlei', 
and I was placed for some days upon trial with my coHsitt 
Samuel, son of my unde Benjamin who had learned this 
trade in London, and had established himself at Boston. 
But the premium he required for ray appfenticeship dis- 
pleanng my father, I was recalled home. 

From my earliest years I had been passionately fond of 
readBng, and I laid out in books all the money I could pro- 
cure. I was particularly pleased with accounts of YojagtM^ 
My first acquisition was Biinyan^s works, in small separate 
volumes. These I afterwards sold in order to buy an his- 
torical collection by R* Burton, which consisted of small 
cheap volumes, amounting in all to about forty or fifty* 
My father^s little library was prindpally made up of books 
of practical and polemical theology. I read the greatest part 
of them. I have since often regretted that, at a time when 
JL had so great a thirst for knowledge, more eligible books 
had not fallen into my hands, as it was then appoint dedded 
that I should ncyt be educated for the church. There was 
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ako among my father's books, Plutarch^s Livesi in which 
I read oontinually, and I still r^jard as advantageouely em* 
pIoy«d the time devafeed to them. 1 found besides a work 
of Be Foe's, intitled an Essay on Projeets, from which, per* 
haps) I derived impressions that have since influenced tome 
of the principal evaits of my life. 

My inclination for books at last determined my fiitfier to 
tnake me a printer, though he had afafeady a son in that pro^ 
fession. My brother had returned from England in 1717, 
with a press and types, in order to establish a printing- 
house at Boston. This bunness pleased me much better 
than that of my father, thou^ I had still a predikction for 
the sea. To prerent the eiEects wfaidi might result from 
this inclination, my father was impatient to see me engaged 
with my brother. I heU back for son)e time; at length 
however, I suffered myself to be. persuaded, and agned my 
Uidenturefl^ being thai only twelve years of age It was 
agreed that I should serve as an apprentice to the age or 
twenty-one, and should Teoerre journeyman's wages only 
during the last year. . 

In a very short time I made great profidency in this bu- 
siness, and became very serviceable to my brother. I had 
now an opportunity of procuring better books. The ac- 
quaintance I necessarily formed with booksellers* aj^repti- 
oes, enabled me to txnroiw a volume now and then, which 
I never failed to return punctually and without injury. How 
often has it happened to me to pass the greater part of the 
night in reading by my bed-side^ when the book had been 
lent me in the evening, and was to be returned next morn- 
ing, lest it might be missed or wanted 

At lei^h, Mr. Matthew Adams, an ingenious trades- 
roan, who had a handtome collection of books, and who 
frequented our printing-house, took Bodce of me. He in- 
vited me to see his library, and had the goodness to lend 
me any books I was desirous of readmg I then took a 
stnmge fancy for poetry, and composed several little pieces. 
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My brother Ainkii^ he slight fioi hh acoount in it, enoou- 
raged Bde, and engaged me to write two ballade; One» 
called the Ligfat-boiide Tragedy, ooafeBDed an aeootiat of 
the abipinetk of cafitam Wortbilake and hii two dai^« 
tssa ; the othor was a; aatlor^a seng on the capture of the 
noted jnrate called Teach^ or BJaekbeaiA They were 
wretched vcaato in point of style, mere blind-men's ditties. 
Wben piiiltBd^ lie dvpi^tbhed me afaotit the town to sril 
tbeaii The fint had it ^rndigimis run, because the erent 
was retent^ and bad made a great noise. 

My Ytaiij was flattered by tiiia sudoess ; but my father 
ehecked my exukation, hf rkKcultng my productions, and 
telliii^ me that Yeniflera were afarays poor. I thus caeaped 
the misfbrtiAae of being a rerj wr^d»ed poet. But as the 
facul^ of wivtii^ pmse has been of great senrioe tome in 
the ooufse of my lifi^ and principally omitiibiilnd to my ad* 
Tanceinent» I 4iaU relate by |rhat nWans^ atiiated as I was^ 
I ao%tti»9d the small skill. I may pessesa in t&a£ way« 

There was in the tmm knoAser young mafa, a great lover 
of books, of the name of Jobn Collins,, with wbmn 1 waS' 
intimately 4onneoted« We frequently engi^ed. in dispnte, 
atnd were indeed so ibnd of argumqutation, that notking' 
was so a^preeable to us as a war of woads; This eonteatieiM^ 
temper^ I wouU observe by the bye,, is in danger of beodm^* 
ii^iavery bad habit; and fnecjuently. renders amends oompat^ 
nf msuppoftiUs^ as being, te otkerwise capable of indole 
genoe than by an indisoriminate centhKlictian. Jndiepen- 
gently cf tbe ataialoii^ wd- disdeid it inthiduttes into oon^ 
veriatiMDn, it is ofleo preduetire df disKke, and' even hatred, 
t)etween persons to wb^aa fnendship is indispfensabfy neces- 
sary. I acquired it.by reading, wbiie I lived. with my lather, 
books of religious cwtroi^teay. I hav^ since remarked^ 
tinut men of sense seldom fidl into thisenm: lawyers, felbws 
of universities, and persons of every profeaiion edUoaled at 
Edinbur^,. ei^ceptedb 

Collins apd I £sU 0ne day mto an argupurat, relatiM m 
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the edubalina^of women ; namely, !R^ether it vat {woper t6 
instruct diem in the sdenoet, and whether they weie- ooni^ 
potent to the Mudy. Collim stif)|iort8d the n^atiye^ and 
s^iEsied that the itaah was bejeond their capacity* I main-> 
tained the opposite opinimi, a little pexhapa for the pleasure 
of diqpuling; He mm natondlj mote eloquent than I; 
woids flensed copously m>m his lipa; and frequently I 
thought xf^sdf ▼anguished, more by his volubilityy than by 
the force of his arguments* We separated without eointng 
to an agreement upon this point.; and as we were not to 
see eadi other li^un for some fime, I eommitted my 
thoughts to paper, made a fkix eopy, and sent it him. He 
answered, and I replied. Three are four letters had becB 
writteiL by each» when my father chanced to light upon my 
papers and read them. Without entering into the merits of 
thecausc^ he embraced die opportunity cf speaking to me 
upon iny manlier of writing* lb obsenred, that thiNigh I 
had the adv^antage of mj^ adrersaijr in oosrept tpeUiag and 
pdxAing, which I owed to my oacupationy I was gseally his 
inferior in elegance of exptession, in arfauig e m ent, and per- 
spicuity. Of thb he toUTOiced me by sereral ex|ab{des^ I 
felt the jusfke of hia remarks,, became more attcndve to 
language, and resolved to make, tsnry, Mat to inqptoTe my 
style. 

Amidst these t>eso]¥es» an odd volume of the Spectator 
fell into my bands. Thin ma. oi puUicatioa I had never 
seeUk I: bought the volume, and rsad it again and agnra, 
I was Achanled with it, thought the styfe. excellent, and 
wished it wete in my power to imitate it With thia view, 
I selected some of the piq^iers, madis sheet suorunaries of 
the sense of each period,.«od put them for a few days aside. 
I th^, withput looking at die book, endcamuied to rastoie 
the tesayb to their due iban,.and to express each thought at 
length, as it was in the original, employing* the most iqppro- 
priate words that occurred to my mind I aftertrards com- 
pared my Spectator with the ori^nal; I pemeh ad sosna 
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faidtSy wludi I oorvected ; but I found that I wmted a fund 
of wordsi if I may m expren mjself, and a fiicUitj of reod* 
lecting and employing them, which I thought I should bj 
that time have ae^pmed^ had I eontiaued to make vene& 
The continual need of words of the same meaning, hut of 
<£fiefent lengtns for the measuie, or of different sounds for 
die rhyme, would have obHged me to seek far a rariety of 
sjnonymes^ and have rendered me master of them. From 
Uiis belief, I took some of the tales of the Spectator, and 
turned them mto verse ; and after a time, when I had suffi- 
ciently forgotten them, I agmn converted them into prose. 

Sometimes also I mingled all my summaries together; 
and a few weeks after, endeavoured to arrange them in the 
best order, before I attempted to form the periods and oom-^ 
plete the essi^ This I <fid with a view of acquiring me- 
thod in the arrangement of my thoughts. On comparing 
sAerwaids my performance widi the original, many faults 
-ware appai[ent, which I conected : but I had sometimes 
the satisbctian tb think, that, ip certain particulars of Httle 
importance^ I had been fortunate enough to improve the 
order of thou^t or the style : and: this encoun^ed me to 
hope that I should succeed, in timc^ in writing decently in 
the. Englwh language, which was one of the great objects of 
my ambition. 

The time which I devoted to these exerdses, and to read- 
ing, was the evening after my day*s labour was finished, the 
morning before it began, and Sundays when I could esci^ 
attending divine service. While I lived with my father, he 
had insisted on my punctual attendance on puUic worship, 
and i still indeed conrideted it as a duty, but a duty which 
I thought I had no time to practise. 
• When about nxteen years of age, a work of Tryon*s fdl 
into my hands, in which he recommends vegetable diet. 
1 determined to observe it My brother being a baclielor, 
did not keep house, but boarded with his iq^irentices in a 
ne^bouringiftmily. My refusing to eat animal food was 
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fottDd inooarenient, and I was often scolded for my singula- 
lit J. I attended to the mode in which Tryon prepared 
some of his dishes, particularly how to boil potatoes and 
rice, and make hasty puddings. I then sud to my brothei 
that if he would allow me per week, half idiat he paid foi 
my board, 1 would undertake to maintain myself. The offet 
was instantly embraced, and I soon found that of what 
he gave me, I was able to save half. This was a new fund 
for the purchase of books, and other advantai^ resulted 
to me from the plan. When my brother and his workmen 
left the printing-house to go to dinner, I remained behind, 
and dispatchii^ my frugal meal, which frequently consisted 
of a biscuit only, or a slice of bread and a bunch of raisins, 
or a bun from the pastry-cook^ with a glass of water, I had 
the rest of the time, till their return, for study ; and my pro- 
gress theran was proportioned to that clearness of ideas, 
and quickness of conception, which are the fruit of tempe- 
rance in eating and drinking. 

It was about this period, that having one day been put to 
the blush for my ignorance in the art of calculation, which 
I had twice fuled to learn while at school; I took 
Cocker's Treatise .of Arithmetic, and went through it 
by myself with the utmost ease. I also read a book of navi- 
gaUon by Seller and Sturmy, and made myself master of the 
little geometry it contams, but I never proceeded far in this 
science. Nearly at the same time^ I read Locke on the 
Human Understanding, and the Art of Thinking, bj* 
Messrs. du Port Royal. 

While labouring to form and improve my style, I met 
with an English Grammar, which I believe was Green* 
wood's^ having at the end of it two little essays on rhetoric 
and logic. In the latter, I found a model of disputation,, 
after the manner of Socrates. Shortly after, I procured 
Xenophon's work, intitled Memorable Things of Socrates, 
m which are various examples of the same method. Charm* 
•d to a degree of enthuMssm with this mode of disputing, I 
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adopted it, and, renomiciDg blntit oontradiction and direct 
and positive argument, I assiimed the character of an bum- 
ble questioner. Th^ perusal of Shaftsbuiy and Collins had 
made me a sceptic : and being previously to as to many 
doctrines of Christianity, I (bund Socrates's method to be 
both safest for myself, as well as the most embarrasang to 
ihose i^ainst whom I employed it. It soon afforded me 
singular pleasure : I incessantly practised it : and became 
very adroit in obtaining, even from persons of superior on- 
derstanding, concessions of which they did not fbresee the 
consequence. Thus I involved diem in difficulties from 
which they were unable to extricate themselves, and some- 
times obtained victories, which neither my cause nor ray 
arguments merited. 

This raediod I continued to employ for some years ; but 
I afterwards abandoned it by degrees, retaining otily the 
haUt of expressing mysdf with modest diffidence, and ne- 
ver making use, when I advanced any proposition which 
might be controverted, of the words certainly, undoubtedly, 
or any others that might g^ve the appearance of being ob- 
stinately attached to my opinbn. I rather said, I imagine, 
I suppose, or it appears to me, that such a thing is so or so, 
for such and such reasons ; or it is so, if I am not mistaken. 
This habit has, I think, been of considerable advantage to 
me, when I have had oocaaon to impress my opinion on 
the minds of others, and persuade them to the adoption of 
the measures I have suggested. And since the chief ends, 
of conversation are, to inform or be informed, to please or 
to persuade, I could wish that intelligent or well-meaning 
men would not themselves diminish the power they possess 
of being useful, by a positive and presumptuous manner 
of expresang themselves, which scarcely ever fails to dis- 
gust the hearer, and is only carculated to excite opposition, 
and defeat every purpose for which the faculty of speech 
has been bestowed on man. In short, if you wish to inform, 
a positive and dogmatical manner of advancing your opi 
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nion may provoke contradiction, and preirent your being 
heard with atteniipn. On the other hmd, tf,> with a desire 
of being infc^med, and of benefiting by the knowledge of 
others, you express youfvelf .ah being strongly attached 
to your oinrn Qpiiiions» Modest and sensiUe men, who 
do not Ipve 4i0PMtatioo, JwiU leave you in tmnqtii} posses- 
sion of y0wr errors. Bj foUowing Isudi a method, you 
can rarely hope to pbsise your auditon, C9ncili|ite tlieir . 
good^wiU, or wiirk etmviction om thoie whom you may be 
desirous of gatDipg'P^^er'to yottr^iH. Pope judiciously 
observes, 

Men muitbe^taagln, as if you tsupht them not, 
▲ad tliinas JM^own piopos'd— «s tkinaa iforgot. 

And in the aune poem, he afterwards adloses us 

To speak, though sure^ with seeming diffidence. 
He might have added to these lines, one that he has 
coupled elsewhere, in my opinion^ with less prc^ety. It 
is this : 

For want of modesty is want of sense. 

If you ask why I say with less propriety, I must give you 
thev two lines together : 

Immodest words a^ntt of no.dtfeflce. 
For want of decency is want of sense. 

Now want of sense, when a maO'ihaa the mss&ctiuie to be 
so drcumstanoed, » it not a kifid .^ifaxrase tat want of mo* 
desty ? And would not the venieft hhjie (beonmovc accurate 
if they had been oonstnacted thus : 

Imieodest words adndt bat this-dafeece^ 
That want ^f deoea^ ia want of, ssnae- 

But I leave Ihe dedkion df diia to better judges tlmn 
myself. 

Ial790« or 17S1, my brother begm to pnnt a new pub- 
lic pijHBr. It waft Ae aecmd diat made its appearance in 
America, aitd was lotitled, <*The New England Courant* 
The only one that existed before was the ^* Boston Xews 

C2 
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Letter.^ SolIie^of his friends, I remember, would have 
dissuaded him from this undertakiog) as a thing that was 
not likel J to succeed ; a single newspaper hdag, in thdr 
ofMuion, suffident for all America. At present, however, 
m 1771» there are no less than twentj-five. But he carri- 
ed his jHrcgect into executioo, and I was emfrioyed in distri- 
buting the copies to his customers, after having assisted 
in composing and working them off* 

Among his friends he had a oiimber of literary duffao- 
ters, who, as an amusement, wrote short essays for the pa- 
per, which gave it reputation and increased the sale. 
These gentlemen frequently came to our house. I heard 
the conversation that qnssed, and the accounts they gave 
of the &vourabIe reception of their writings widi the 
public I was tempted to try my hand among them ; but, 
being still a child a» it were, I was fearful that my brother 
might be unwilling to print in his paper any performance 
of which he should know me to be the author. I tberefiire 
contrived to disguise my hand, and having written an ano- 
nymous piece, I placed it at night under the door of the 
printing4iou8e, where it was found the next morning. 
My brother communicated it to his friends, when they 
came as usual to see lum; who read, commented upon 
it within my hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure to 
find that it met with their approbation, and that in the van- 
ous conjectures they made respecting the author, no one 
was mentioned who did not enjoy a high reputation in the 
country for talents and genius. I now supposed mysek 
fortunate in my judges, and began to suspect that they were 
not such excellent.writers as I had hitherto supposed them. 
Be this as it may, encouraged by this little adventure, I 
wrote, and sent to press in the same way, many other pieces, 
whidi were equally approved : keeping the secret till my 
slender stock of information and knowledge for sudi per* 
fbrmanoes was pretty completely exhausted, when I 
made myself known. 
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My biotber, upon this (tiscovery, began to entertain a 
little more respect for me ; but be still rq;arded himself as 
my master^ and treated me as an apprentice. He thought 
himself entitled to the same services from me» as-firom any 
other person. On the contraiy^ I conceived that, in many 
instances, he was too rigorous, and that, on the part of a 
brother, I had a right to expect greater indulgence. Our 
disputes were frequently brought before my father; and 
either my brother was generally wrong, or I .was the bet* 
ter pleader of the two,, for judgment was.ooramonly given 
in my favour* But my brother was passionate^ and^ oflten 
had recource to blows-^a circumstance which 1 took in very 
ill part. This severe and tyrannical treatment contributed, 
I believe^ to imprint on my mind that aversion to arbitrary 
power, ¥rhich during my whole life I have ever preserved. 
My appisnticesbip became insupportable to me, and I con* 
tinually sighed for an opportunity of shortening it, which 
at length, unexpectedly offered. 

An article inserted in our paper, upon some political 
subject which I have now forgotten, gave offence to the 
assembly. My brother was taken into custody,., censured, 
and ordered into confinement, for a month, because, as I 
presume, he would not discover the author. I was also 
taken up, and examined before the council; but though I 
gave them no satisfaction, they contented themselves with 
reprimanding, and then dismissed me ; considering me pro* 
hsbly as bound, in quality of apprentice, to keep my mas« 
ter's secrets. 

The imprisonment of my brother kindled my resentment, 
notwithstanding our private quarrels. During its continu- 
ance, the management of the paper was entrusted to me, 
and I was bold enough to insert some pasquinades against 
the governors; which highly pleased my brother, while 
others began to kx>k upon me in an unfavourable point of. 
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view, considering me aft a yoang wit inclined to satire and 
lampooB^ 

My broker's enlai^mettt wais aooompanied with an ar- 
bitrary onkr from tbe house of the assembly, ^ Tliat Jame» 
Franklin should no longer print the newspaper intitled 
• Tbe New Engfeutd Courant,^ '* In this ctmjunctur^ we held 
a consultation of our frieilds at the printing-hous^, m order 
to deterrame what was proper to be done. &me proposed 
to evade the order, by changing die tide of the paper : but 
my brother, foreseeing inoonvenientes diat would result from 
this step, thought it better that it shouM i^ 'in future printed 
in the name of Benjamin Franklin ; and to Avoid the cen- 
sure of tbe assembly, who might charge him with still print- 
ing the papei' himself under the name of his apprentice, it 
was resdtyed thait my otd indentiirea should be given up to 
me, with a fall' and entire discharge written on the back, 
in order to be produced upon: an emergency ; but that, to 
secure to my brother the benefit of my service, I should 
«gn a new contract, which should be kept secret during tbe 
remainder of the term. This was a very sbaDoliir arrangement. 
It wasy however, eafrried into immediate este^utfon ; and the 
}3aper continued^ xh consequence^ to' make its appearance for 
some months in my name. At length, a new dHFerencc 
arising between my brother and mc, I ventured to take ad- 
vantage of my liberty, presuming that he would not dare to 
produce the new contract. It was undoubtedly dishonour- 
able to avail myself of this drcumstance, and I reckon this 
action as one of tbe first errors of my life ; but I was little 
capable of estimating it at its true value, embittered as my 
mind had been by the recoffectlon of the blows I had re- 
ceived. Exclusively of his passionate treatment of me, my 
brother was by no means a man of an ill temper, and per- 
ha\ys my manners had too much impertinence not to afibrd 
it a very natural pretext. 

When he knew that it was my determination to quit him, 
he wished to prevent my finding employment elsewhere 
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lie went to all the printing-faousee in the town,^ and pre- 
judiced the masters against me— who accordingly refused 
to employ me. The idea then suggested itself to me of 
going to New York, the nearest town in which there was a 
printing office. Farther reflection confirmed me in tlie design 
of leaving Bpston, where I had already rendered, myself 
an object of suspicion to the governing party. It was pro* 
bable, from the arbitraxy proceedings of the assembly in the 
affair of my brother, that, by remaining, I should soon 
have been exposed to difficuljties, which I had the greater 
reason to apprehend, a^, from my indiscreet disputes upon 
the subject of religion, I began to be regarded by pious 
. souls with horror, either as an apostate or an aibeistr I 
come, therefore, to a resolutioii : bi^ my fftli^ef, in t^ia in- 
stance siding with my brother, I presumed thaV if I at- 
tempted to depart openly, measure would b^ takm tp p)re- 
vent me. My friend Rollins und^^rtpok tQ favou^ my flight 
He agreed for my passage with ^e. captain of a New York 
sloop, to whom he represented m^ as a youqg. man of his ac*. 
quaintance, who had an affair widi a girl of b^d character, 
whose parents wished to compel me to. marry her, and that 
of consequence I could neither make my. appearaiicc nor go 
off publicly. I sold part of my booths to procure a small 
sum of njpney, and went privately on board the sloops 
By favour of a good wind, I fqai^^ myself in three days at 
New York, nearly three hi^ndrod miles frong^ my home^ at 
the age of seventeen yearsi without kiipwing an individual 
in th^ place, and with very littl^ i^oney in my pocket 

The inclination | had felt for a sea-&ring life had entirely 
subsided^ or I should now have been able to gratify it ; 
but having another trade, and believing myself to be a tole- 
rable workman, I hesitated not to offer my services to olct 
]Mr. William Bradford, who had been the ficst printer in 
Pennsylvania, but had quitted that province on account of 
a quarrel with George Keith, the governor. He could 
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not give me employment himself, having little to do and al- 
ready as many persons as he wanted ; but he' told me that 
his son, a pnnter at Pbiladelidiia^ had lately lost his prind- 
|)al workman, Aquila Roae^ who was dead, and that, if 1 
would go thither, he believed that he would engage me. 
Philadelphia was ai\ hundred miles farther. I hesitated not 
to embark in a boat in order to repair, by the shortest cut 
of the sea, to Amboy, leaving my trunk and effects to come 
after me by the usual and more tedious conveyance. In 
crossing the bay, we met inth a squall, whidi shattered to 
pieces our rotten sails, prevented us from entering the Kill, 
and threw us upon Long Island. 

During the squall a drunken Dutchman, who like myself 
was a passenger in the boat, fell into the sea. At the mo- 
ment that he was sinking, I seized him by the fore-top, sa* 
ved him, and drew him on board. Thi& immersion sobered 
him a little, so that he fell asleep, after having taken from 
bis pocket a volume, which he requested me to dry. This 
volume I found to be my old favourite, Bunyan, in Dutdi, 
a beautiful impresuon on fine paper, with copper-plate en- 
gravings—a dress in which I had never seen it in its origi- 
nal language. I have since learned that it has been trans- 
lated into almost all the languages of Europe, and next to 
the Bible, I am persuaded, it is one of the books which has 
had the greatest spread. Honest John is the first, that I 
know of, who has mixed narrative and dialogue together ; 
a mode of writing very engi^ng to the reader, who in the 
most interestmg passages, finds himself admitted as it were 
into the company, and present at the conversation. J)e 
Foe has imitated it with success in his Robinson Crusoe, 
his Moll-Flanders, and other works ; as also Richardson in 
his Pamela, &c. 

In approaching the island, we found that we had made a 
part of the coast where it was not possible to land, on ac- 
count of the strong breakers produced by the rocky shore 
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We cast anchor and veered the cable towards the shore. 
Some men, who stood upon the brink, halloed to us, whil^ 
we did the same on our part ; but the wind was so hi^, 
and the wayes so noi^, that we eould neither of us hear 
each other. There were some canoes upon the bank, and 
we called out to them, and made signs to prevail on them 
to come and take us up ; but either they did not understand 
us, or thej deemed our request impracticable, and with-* 
drew. Night came on, and nothing remained for us but to 
wait quietly the subsiding of the wind ; till when, we deter- 
mined, that is, the pilot and I, to sleep if possible. For 
that purpose we went below the hatches along with the 
Dutchman, who was drenched with water. The sea broke 
over the boat, and reached us in our retreat, so that we 
were presently as completely drenched as he. 

We had very little repose during the whole night: but 
the wind abating the next day, we succeeded in reaching 
Amboy before it was dark, after having passed thirty 
hours without provisions, and with no other drink than a 
bottle of bad rum, tlie water upon which we rowed being 
salt. In the evening I went to bed with a very violent 
fever. I had somewhere read that cold water dr^nk 
plentifully, was a remedy in such cases. I followed the 
prescription, was in a profuse sweat for the greater part of 
the night, and the fever left me. The next day I crossed 
the river in a ferry-boat, and continued my journey on foot. 
I had fifty miles to walk, in order to reach Burlington, 
where I was told I should find passage-boats that would 
convey me to Philadelphia. It runed hard the whole day, 
so that I was wet to the skin. Finding myself fatigued 
about noon, I stopped at a paltry inn, where I passed the 
rest of the day and the whole night, beginmng to regret 
that I had quitted my home. I made besides so wretched 
a figure, that I was suspected to be some runaway servant. 
This I discovered by Uie questions that were asked me 
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andl felt that I waa ev&rj mamenl indluigeF of being taken 
up as such. The next day, bowe^erv I ecwtmued my jour* 
i^ey, and anEired in the evening at an inn, ei|^t or ten miles 
ffom BurliDgtcai, that was kept by one I>r. Brown. 

This man entered into conversation with me while I tgok 
some refreshment, and perceiving that I had. read a little, he. 
expressed towrards me.oonsiderablt interest and fiienddiip. 
Our acquaintance continued during the remainder of his life. 

I believe him to have been what is called an itinerant 
doctor: for there was no town in England, or indeed in 
Eui^pe, of which he copld not give a pairticular account 
He was neither deficient in understanding or literature, but 
he- w^s a sad infidel ; and, s^me years after, wickedly un«, 
dertook to travesty the Bible, in burlesque verse, as Cotton 
has travestied Vii^ He exhibited, by this means, many 
facts in a very ludicrous point of view, which would have 
given umbrage to weak minds,, had his work been published, 
which it never was. 

I spent the night at his house, and reached Burlington 
the next morning. On my arrival, I had the mortification 
to learn that the ordinaiy passage-boats had sailed a little 
before. This was on a Saturday, and there would be no 
other boat till the Tuesday following. I i^tumed to the 
house of an old woman in the town, who had sold me some 
gingerbread to eat on my passage, and I asked her advice. 
She invited me to take up my abode with her till an op- 
portunity offered for me to embark. Fatigued with having 
travelled so far on foot, I accepted her invitation. When 
she understood that I was a printer, she would have per* 
suaded me to stay at Burlington, and set up my trade ; but 
she was little aware of the pajntal that would be necessary 
for such a purpose I I was. treated while at her house with 
true hojspitality. $he gave me with the utmost gopd-will 
a dinner of bedf-steaks, foicl would accept of nothing in re- 
turn but a pint of ale. 
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Here I imagined myself' to be fixed tUl ibe Tuesday in 
the ensuing ^ppe^k; but walkiiigout in the evening by the 
liver sidey L saw a boat with a number of penohs iu it 
ap^oaoh. it waygoing to. Philadelphia, and! the Compaq 
ny tdok me ip. As thei? waa' no wind; -■ we? ocmUL only 
raak« way with our oars. About nvkhiighi;^ not peroeiv*. 
ing tife" town, aome ^ the eo^ipan^ were of q)ifnoii that 
we Biu$« have passecl it, and were unwillhi^ to row any 
farther ; di^ rest not knowing, where we were, it .was resdy. 
ed that we should stop. We drew rowards the share, 
entered a creek, and tandisd near some old palisades, which 
served us fbr fire-wood^ it bang a cold tught in^ October. 
Here we sttf^ till dhy, when o/ne- of the conqNmj fimnd 
the place in which we were to he Cooper^ eneeip, a- little 
above Philadelphia ;• which in reality we perceived the mo- 
ment we were out of the creek. We arrived on Sunday 
about eight or nine 9^clock in the morning, and landed on 
Market-street wharf. 

I have entered into the partieuhrs of my voyage, and 
shall in like manner describe my first entrance into this city, 
that you may be able to ceaspare beginnings so little auspi- 
rious, with the figure I have mnce made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in ny working dress, 
my best clotlies being to come by seiL I wa» covered 
with dirt ; my pockeis \reve filled with shirts and stockbgs ; 
I was unacquainted with a single soul in the placu^ and 
knew not where to seek for a loci^ng. Fatigued with 
walking, rowing, and having passed the night without deep, 
I was extremely hungry, and all niy money connsled of a. 
Dutch dollar, and about a shilling's worth of copper?, 
which I gave to the boatmen for my passa^. As I had 
assisted them in rowing, they refused it at first ; but I in-^ 
nsted on their taking it A man is^ sometimes more ge- 
nerous when he has little, than when he has much money ; 
probably because, in the first case,* he is desirous of con- 
cealing his poverty. 
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I walked towards the top of the street, looking eagerly 
on both sides, till I came to Market-street, wber% I met a 
child with a loaf of bread. Often had I mada my dinner 
on dry bread* I inquired where he had bought it, and 
went strai{^t to the baker's shop which he pohited out to 
roe. I asked for some biscuits, escpecting to find sudi as 
we had at Boston ; but they made, it seems, none of that 
sort at Philadelphia. I then asked for a threepenny loaf ^ 
they made no loaves of that price. Finding myself igno- 
rant of the prices, as well as of thedifimnt kinds of bread, 
I denred him to let me have three pmny-worth of bread 
of some kind or other. He gave me three large rolls^ I 
was surprised at recdring so much ; 1 took them, howerer, 
and having no room in my pockets, I walked on with a 
roll under eadi arm, eating the third. In this manner I 
went through Market-street to Fourth^street, and passed 
the house of Mr. * Read, the fathtf of my future wife. 
She was standing at tha door, observed me, and thought 
with reason, that I made a very singular and grotesque ap- 
pearenoe. 

I then turned the comer, and went through Chesuut- 
street, eating my roH all the way ; and having made Una 
round, 1 found myself agun on Market-street wharf, near 
the boat in whidi I asrived. I stepped into it to take a 
draught of the river water ; and finding mysdf satisfied 
with my first roll, I gave the other two to a woman and her 
child, who had come down the river with us in the boat, and 
was wuting to continue her journey. Thus refreshed, I re- 
gained the street, which was now full of well-dressed peo- 
ple, all going the same way. I joined them, and was thus 
led to a large Quakers* meeting-house near the market- 
place. I sat down with the rest, and after looking round 
me for some time, hearing nothing said, and being drowsy 
irom my last night's labour and want of rest, I fell into a 
sound sleep. In this state I continued till the assembly 
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dispersed, when one of the oongregation had the goodness 
to wake me. Tins was consequently the first hoase I enter* 
ed, or in whidi I slept» at Philadelphia, 

I b^;an again to walk along the street by the river tide ; 
and looking attentively in the face of eveiy one I met, I at 
length perceived a young quaker whose countenance plea- 
sed me. I accosted him, aiid begged him to infbrm me 
where a stranger might find a lodging. We were then, 
near the agn of the '* three Mariners." 'niiey.reoeive traveU 
krs here, ^ said he, <' but it js not a house that bears a 
good character ; if you will go with me, I will shew you a 
better one. ^* He conducted me to the Crooked-billet, in 
Water-street There I ordered something for dinner, 
and during my meal a number of curious questions were 
put to me t my youth and appearance exciting the suspicion 
of my being a runaway. After dinner my drowsiness re- 
turned, and I threw myself upon a bed without taking off 
my clothes, and slept till six o* dock in the evemng, when 
I was called to supper. I afterwards went to bed at a 
very early hour, and did not awake till the next morning. 

As soon as I got up, I pat myself iti as decent a trim as 
I could, and went to the house of Andrew Bradfi^rd the 
printer. I found his father in the shop, whom I had seen 
at New York. Having travelled on horseback, he had 
arrived at Philadelphia before me. He introduced me to 
Us son, who received me with civility, and gave me some 
breakfast; but told me he had no occasion at present for 
a journeyman, having lately procured one. He added, 
that there was another printer newly settled in the town, 
of the name of Keimer, who might perhaps employ me; 
and that in case of refusal, I should be wdcome to lodge 
at his house, and he would give me a little work now and 
then, till something better should ofler. 

The old man offered to introduce me to the new printer. 
When we were at his house : << Neighbour/' said he^ <M 
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bring you a young man in the printiag buaine»; per ha ps 
you nucy haye need of his senrioes.'^ 

Keimer asked me some quesdont, put a xomposing' stick 
in my liand to see hmr I could work^ and then said^ that at 
preientbe had nothing for me to. do, bat durt he shoiild 
soon be aUe to employ me,. At the same time taking old 
Bmdfind for an inhabitant of the town well disposed to^ 
wards Ism, he conaninicBted his project to him, And the 
pEDspeet he had of sueeess. BindiEord was carefiil not to 
diseofte that he wa Ibe father of the other printer; and 
from what Keimer had said, that he hoped shortly to be 
in possesion of the grsater psrt of the businem of the 
town, led him by artful questions, and by starting some 
difficulties, to disdose all his Tiews» what his hopes were 
founded upon, and^how he intended to proceed. I was 
present, and heard it all. I instantly saw tfiat one of the 
two was a cvnning oki fox, and the other a perfect nome. 
Bradford left me with Kchner, who was stiaagely susprs- 
edirhen I tufdrmed htm who the old man. vms. 

I found Hrimei's printing materials to canBist of an old 
damagtd pless, and a small font of worn oiit £ii|^ish let. 
ters, with which he himself was at work upon an degynih 
Aquila Rose, whom I have 4nentioncd sbo^e, an ingetiiaMB 
young msln, and of an ejcoelieat character, highly esteemed 
in the town, secretary to the assembly, and a very tolerable 
poet Keimer also made verseii but they were indtfferowt 
ones. He could not be said to write in verse, for his 
method was to set the li&es as they flowed firom .his 
muse; stid as he worked without copy, had but otie set 
of letter^^sases, ^nd the elegy would piobably occupy all 
his types, it was imposftble for any one to assist Mm. 
I endeavoured to pcit his press in ovder, H^ich he had 
not yet used, and of -which indeed he undemtood Mtfaing ; 
and havifig promiscfd to come and 'Work off his oicgy as 
looti aa it thould be ready, 1 returned to the hotise of Bhul- 
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fiyrd, who gave me some trifle to do for the present, fbr 
which I had' tnj board and lodging. 

In a ftw days Keiiher sent fbr me to pritit off his chgy. 
He had now prbcured another set of letter-oases, and had 
a pamjAlM to Preprint, iipon which he set mc to work. 

The tllN> Philodel^ia prhiten appeared destitute 6f 
erery qualification necessary in their profession. BmdfoiU 
bad not beeb brought up lo it, and was very illiterate. 
Keimer, though be understood a little of the business, 
was merely a compositor, and wholly incapable of working 
at the press. He had been one of the French prophets, 
and knew how to imitate their supernatural agitations. At 
the time of our first acquaintanee he professed no particu- 
lar reKgioo, but a little of all upon occanon. He was to- 
taHy ignomnt of the world, and a great knave at heart, as 
I Imd aifterwardB an oppoktunity of experiencing. 

Keimer eouid not endure that, working with him, I 
should kxige at Bradfbrds. He had indeed a house, but 
it was unfurniebed, so that he could not take me in. He 
procui^ me a lodging at Mr. Read\ his landlord, whom 
I have alreildy mentioned. My trunk and effects being 
now dffrifVed, I thought of making, in* the eyes of Miss 
Read, a more respectable appdffanoe than when chance 
exhibited me to 'her view, eating my roll, and wandering 
in the stlreets. 

Frcrm this period I beg&i to contract accquaintance with 
sndi young people of the town as were fond of reading, 
and spent my evenings with them agreeiAly, while at die 
feme time I gained money by my industiy, and, thanks to 
my frogsKty, lived contented. I thus Ibrgot Boston as 
much as possiHe, and wished evisry one to be ignoftmt of 
the place of my residence, except my friend Collins, to 
whom I wtote, and who kept my secret 

An inddent, however, arrived, which sent me home much 
sooner than I had proposed. I had a brother-inJaw, of 
the name of Robert Holmes, master of a trading sloop ftote 
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Boston to Delaware. Being at Newcastle, forty miles be- 
low Philadelphia, he heard of me^ and wrote to inform me 
of the cfaargin which my sudden departure from Bost<Hi had 
occasioned my parents, and of the affection which they still 
entertained for me, assuring me that, if I would return, 
every thing should be adjusted to my satisfaction ; and he 
was very prssnng in his entreaties, I answered his letter, 
thanked him for his advice^ and explained the reasons which 
had induced me to quit Boston, with such force and clear- 
ness, that he was convinced I had been less to Uame than 
he had imagined. 

Sir William Kdth, governor of the province, was at 
Newcastle at the time. Captain Hdmes, being by 
chance in his company when he received my letter, took oc- 
casion to speak of me, and showed it him. The govei:nor 
read it, and appeared surprised when he learned my i^. 
He thought me, he said, a youi^ man of veiy promising ta- 
lents, and that, of consequence, I ought to be encour^^ed; 
that there were at Philadelphia none but very ignorant prin- 
ters, and that if I were to set up for myself, he had no 
doubt of my success ; that, for his own part, he would 
procure me all the public business, and would render me 
every other service in his power. My brother-in law relat- 
ed all this to me afterwards at Boston, but I knew nothing 
of it at the Ume ; when one day Keimer and I being at work 
together near the window, we saw the governor and another 
gentleman, colonel French, of Newcastle, handsomely dt«s- 
sed, cross the street, and make directly for our house. We 
heard them at the door, and Keimer believing it to be a 
visit to himself, went immediately down : but die governor 
inquired for me, came up stairs, and with a condescenrion 
and politeness to which I had not at all been accustomed, 
paid me many compliments, desired to be acquainted with 
me, obligingly reproached me for not having made myself 
known to him on my arrival in the town, and wished me 
to accompany him to a tavern, where he and colonel 
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French were goiag to Cute some exoeUent Madrira 
wine. 

I was, I confess, somewhat surprised, and Keimer ap- 
peard Uiunderstruck. I went, however, with the gover* 
nor and the colonel to a tavern at the corner of lliird« 
street, where, while we were drinking the Madeira, he 
proposed to me to establish a printing-house^ He set 
forth the probabilities of success, and himself and colonel 
Freneh assured me that I should have their protection and 
influence in obtaining the printing of the public papers of 
ix>th governments; and as I appeared to doubt whether 
my JEither would assiait me in this enterprise. Sir William 
said that he would pve me a letter to him, in which he 
would rq>resent the advantages of the scheme, in i| light 
which he had no doubt would determine bim. It was thus 
concluded that 1 should return to Boston by the first ves- 
sel) with the letter of recommendation, from the goiGernor 
to my father. Meanwhile the project was to be kept 
secret, and I contbued to work for Keimer as before. 

The governor sent every now and then to invite me to 
dine with him. I oon^dered this as a very great honour ; 
and I was the more sensible of it, as he conversed with me 
in the most affable, familiar, and friendly manner imagina^ 
bie. 

Towards the end of A{)ril 1724, a small vessel was rea- 
dy to sail for Boston. I took leave of Keimer, upon the 
pretext of going to see my parents. The governor gave 
my a long letter, in which he sud many flattering things of 
me to my father ; and strongly recommended the project of 
my settling at Philadelphia, as a thing which could not fail 
to make my fortune. 

Going down the bay we struck on a flat, and sprung a 
leak. The weather was very tempestuous, and we were 
obliged to pump, without intermission; I took my turn. 
No. 2. D 
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We arrived, however, safe and sound at Boston, offer 
about a fortnight^s passage. 

I had been absent about seven complete months, and my 
relations, during that interval, had received no mtdligence 
of me ; for my brother-in-law, Holmes, was not yet return- 
ed, and had not written about me. My unexpected ap- 
pearance surprised the family ; but they were all delighted 
at seeing me again, and, except my brother, welcomed me 
home. I went to him in the printing-house. I was better 
dressed than I had ever been while in his service : I had a 
complete suit of clothes, new and neat, a watch in my poc- 
ket, and my purse was furnished with nearly five pounds 
sterling in motiey. He gave me no veiy dvil reception ; 
and having eyed me from head to foot, resumed his work. 

The workmen a^ed me with eagerness where I had 
been, what sort of a country it Was, and how I liked it 1 
spoke in the highest terms of Philadelphia, the happy life 
we led there, and expressed my intention of going back 
agun. One of them asking what aort of money ire had, 
I displayed before them a handful of silver, which I drew 
from my pocket This was a airiosity to which diey were 
not accustomed, paper being the current money of Boston. 
I failed not after this to let them see my watch ; and at last, 
my brother continuing sullen and out of humour, I gave 
them a shilling to drink, and took my leave. Hiis visit 
stung my brother to the soul ; for when, shortly after, my 
mother spoke to him of a recondliadon, and a desire to sec 
us upon good terms, he told her that I had so insulted him 
before hb men, that he would never forget or for^ve it : 
in this, however, he was mistaken. 

The governor's letter appeared to excite in my father 
some surprise ; but he said little. After some days, cap- 
tain Holmes bdng returned, he showed it him, asking him 
if he knew Keith, and what sort of a man he was: adding 
that, in his opinion, it proved very little discernment to 
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think of setting up a boy in buunesB, who for three yean 
to oome would oot be of an age to be ranked in the daas 
of men* Qolmefl aaid every thing he ooukl in favour of 
the icheme; but my father firmly maintained its absurdity, 
and at last gate a positive refusal. He wrote, however, 
a civil letter to Sir William, thanking him for the protec- 
tion be had so obligingly oSSered me, but refusing to assist 
me for the piresent, because he thought me too young t^ 
be entnisted with the conduct of so important an enteiv 
prise, and which would reqiwe so considerable a sum of 
money* 

My old comrade Collins, who was a clerk in the post* 
office, charmed, with the account I gave of my new resi- 
dence^ expreflBed a desire of going thither ; imd while I 
wait^ my father^s deteripiaation, he set off before me by 
land fpr Rhode Island, leaving his books, which formed 
a handsome collection in mathematics and natural phibso- 
phy, to be conveyed with mine to New York, where he 
purposed to wait for me. 

My lather, though he oould not approve Sir Wil- 
liam's i^oposal, was yet pleased that I had obtained so ad- 
vantageous a recommendation as that of a person of his 
lank, and that my industry and economy had enabled me 
to equip myself bo handsomely in so short a period. See- 
ing no ai^fMiarance of accommodating matters between my 
brother and me, he consented to my return to Philadel- 
phia, advised me to be civil to every body, to endeavour 
to obtain general esteem^ and avoid satire and sarcasm, to 
which he thought I was too much inclined: adding, that 
with perseverance and prudent economy, I might, by the 
time I became of age^ save enough to establish myself in 
business ; and that if a small sum should then be ^wanting, 
he would undertake to supply it 

This was all I could obtain from him, except some, tri- 
fling presents, in token of friendship from him and my mo* 

d2 
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ther, I embarked once more for New York, furnishsd tfl 
thrift time with their approbation and blesang. Hie sloop 
having touched at Newport in Rhode Island, I paid a vi^ 
lo my Inother John, who had for some years been settled 
there, and was married He had always been attached to 
me, and he received me widi great afibcdon. One of his 
friends, whose name was Vernon, having a debt of about 
thirty-six pounds due to him in Penn^lvania, begged me 
to receive it for him, and to keep the money tiD I should 
bear from him : accordingly be gave me an ordar for that 
purpose. This affair occasioned me^ in the sequel^ much 
uneasiness. 

At Newport we todc on board a number of passengers ; 
among whom were two young women, and a grave and 
sensible quaker lady with her servants. I had shewn an 
obliging forwardness in rendering the quaker some trifling 
services, which led her, probably, to feel an interest in my 
welfiure; for when she saw a familiarity take plaee, and 
every day increase, between the two young women and me, 
she Uxk me aside and said : ^ Young man, I am iir pain 
for thee* Thou hast no parent to watch over thy con- 
duct, and thou seemest to be ignarant of the world, and 
tlie snares to which youth is exposed. Rely upon what I 
tell thee : those are women of bad characters : I perceive 
it in all their actions. If thou dost not take care, they 
will lead thee into danger. They are strangers to thee, 
and I advise thee, by the friendly interest I take in thy 
preservation, to form no connection with them.^ As I ap-* 
peared at first not to think quite so ill of them as she did, 
she related many things she had seen-and heard, which had 
escaped my attention, but which convinced me that she 
was in the right I thanked her for her obliging advice, 
and promised to follow it 

When we arrived at New York, they informed me 
where, they lodged^ and invited me to come and see them. 
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I did not^ however, go, aod it was well I did not ; for the 
next day, the captain missing a silver spoon and some 
atber things which had been taken from the cabin, and 
4cnowing .these women to be prostitutes, procured a 
Mapcb-warmot, found the stolen goods upon them, and had 
ithem puqished. And thus after having been saved from 
one rock concealed under water, upod which the vessel 
struck during our passage, I escaped another of a «till more 
•dang^ous nature. ' 

At New York I lound my friend Collins, who had ar- 
rived some time before. We had been intimate ftom our 
infancy, and had read the same books together ; but he had 
the advantage of being able to devote more time to reading 
snd study^ and an astonishing disposition for mathematics, 
in which he left me far behind htm. When at Boston, I 
had been accustomed to pass with him almost all my leisure 
iiours. He was then a sober and industrious lad; his 
knowledge had gained him a very general esteem, and 
he seemed to promise to make an advantageous iigure 
in society. But, during my absence, he had unfortunately 
addicted himself to brandy, and i learned, as well from 
himsdf as from the seport of others, that every day since 
his arrival at New York he had been intoxicated, aod had 
acted in a very extravagant manner. He had also played, 
and lost aU his money ; so that I was obliged to pay his 
expences at the inn, and to maintain him during the rest 
of bis journey ; a burthen that was very inconvenient to 
me. 

The governor 4if New York, whose name was Burnet, 
hearing the captain say, that a young man who was a 
passenger in his ship had a great number of books, beg- 
ged him to bring me to his house. 1 accoidingly went, 
and should ha^ taken Collins with me, had he been sober. 
The governor treated me with great rivility, shewed me 
his library, which was a very cousaderable one, and wo 
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Udkad for mmm dme upon books and attthor*. Tins was the 
seoond goTcmor who had bonouted dmi with hisattentmiy 
and to apoor boy, as I was then, Ihcae little a d fen t ara s did 
not fail to be pleasii^. 

We arrived at PbiladdpUa. On the waj I reoored 
Venion^s money, without which we dioiald have been unable 
to have finished our journey. 

Cdlins wished to gei employmoit as a merchant's derk, 
but either his breath or his oouotenanoe betrayed his bad 
habit ; for, though he had reooomiaidations he met with 
DO suoeesfl^ and continued to lodge and eat wiA me^ and 
at my txfexme. Knowing that I had Vernon's money, 
he was continually asking me to lend him some of it, pro- 
mising to repay me as soon as he should get empkijrment* 
At last he had drawn so much of this money, that I was 
extremely alarmed at what might become of noe, should ne 
fail to make good the deficiency. His habit of drinking did 
not at all diminish, and was a frequent source of discord 
between us ; for when he had drank a little too much, he 
was very headstrong. 

Being one day in a boat together on the Delawai«, with 
some other young persons, he refused to take bis turn in 
rowing. •* You- shall row for me, '^ said he, "till we get 
home. ''— " No, * I replied, ** we will not row fw you.''— 
<* You shall, ^ said be, <' or remain upon the water ell night*' 
" As you please." — ** Let us row," siud the rest of die com- 
pany ; << what s^ifies whether he assists or not** But, al- 
ready angry with him for his conduct in other respects, I 
persisted in my refusal. He then swore that he would 
make me row, or he would throw me out of the boal ; and 
be made up to me. As soon as he was within my reach, 
I took him by the collar, gave him a violent thrust, and 
threw him head foremost into the river. I knew that he 
was a good swimmer^ and was ther^ore under no appre- 
hension for his life. Before he could turn himself, we were 
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dUe'byafew airokesof our oarsy to place ourselves out. of 
liis teaich 4 and irkeoever he touched the boat, we asked 
biol if he wcndd tow, strtldiig his hands at the same.tiawe 
with the oars, to «iake him kt go liis hold. He was nearly 
•sufSseated with rage, but dbstitiately vedised makii^ any 
promise to row. Pereeiving, at length, tliat his strength 
beg^lo be e1dla^sted, we took him into thetioat, aodeon- 
<veyed him liGme in the evening ciompletely ^i«endied« The 
<utmo6t coldness subsisted between/ us after this adu^nture. 
At last die 4^tain >of a West-India ship, who wasconmii^- 
aioned to procure -a tutor for the diildren of a gentleman 
«t Barbadoes, meeting with OolKns, ofl^red him the place. 
He accepted it, and took his leave of me, promising ' to 
discharge the <debt he owed me with the first money he 
«hoaId veceive; but I have heard nothing of htm since. 

The violation of the trust repc^ed in me by Vernon, was 
•one of thetirst great errors of my life ; and it proves that 
my father was not mistaken when be supposed me to6 
yoimg to be intrusted with the management of impor<- 
tant affairs. But Sir William, upon reading bis letter, 
thought him too prudent. There was a difference, he 
«aid, between individuals: years of matunty were not al- 
ways accompamed with discretion, neither was youth in 
*very instance devwd of it. ** Since your father," added 
lie, ^' will not set you up in buaness, I will do it myself. 
Make out a list of what will be wanted from England, and 
I wiJi send for the articles. You shall repay me when you 
can. 1 am determined to have a good printer hc^re, and I 
am sure you will succeed." This was said with so much 
seeming cordiality that I suspected not for an instant the 
sincerity of the ofier. I had hitherto kept the project, with 
which Sir William had inspired me, of settling in business, 
% secret at Philadelphia, and I still continued to do so. 
Had my reliance on the governor been known, some friend 
better acquainted with his character than myself, would 
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doubtlns have advised me not to tn»t him ( for I aftcf r 
wards learned he was universally known to be libeial of 
promises) which he had no intention to peHbrm. But hav^ 
ing never solidted hin^ how oould I suppose his oflert to 
bedeontfoi?— On the contrary^ I believed him to be the 
best man an the world. 

I gave him an inventory of a small pnnting-<iffioe, the 
expense of which I had calculated at about a hundred 
pounds sterling. He expressed his approbation; but ask- 
edy if my presence in England, that I might choose the 
ch^ract^rs myaeU; and see that every article was good in 
its kind, would not be an advantage ? ^ You will also be 
abie,^' said he, '< to form some acquaintance there^ and es- 
tublish a correspondence with stationers and Ixxdcsellers.* 
This I acknowledged was desirable, '* That being the 
case,* added he, ^* hold yourselves in readiness to go with 
thie Annis." This was the annual vessel, and the only one, 
at that time, which made regular voyages between the 
ports of London and Philadelphia. But the Annis was 
not to tail for some months. I therefore continued to 
work with Keimer, unhappy respecting the sum which 
Collins had drawn from me, and almost in continual agony 
at the thoughts of Vernon, who fortunately made no d&r 
mand of his n^oney tiU several years after. 

In the aocount pf my first voyage from Bostoti to Phila* 
delphi^, I omitted, I believe, a trifling circumstance, which 
will not, perhaps, be oiit of plai% here. Puring a calni 
which stopped us above Black Island, the crew employed 
themselves in fishing fc^ pod, of which they caught a great 
number. I had hitherto adhered to my resolution of not 
eating any thing that had possessed life ; and I considered 
o;i this oc<s9on, agreeably to the maxims pf my master 
Trypn, the capture of every fish ^ ^ sort of murder, com- 
ijiitted without provocation, since these animals had neither 
([)[onc^ nor were capable of doing the lUQaUest injury to any 
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duit ihcmld justify the aseasure. This mode bf reason-* 
tng I coneeiired to be unanswerable. Meanwhile^ I had for- 
merly bfeoi eKtremely fond of fish t and when one of these 
ood was tttken out of the frying-pan, I « thought ks flavonr 
delidous. I herflated some time between prin<nple and 
inclination^ tiU at last recolleeting, that when the cod had 
been opened, iSbofie smiftl fish were found in its belty, I said 
to raysdf, if yob ciat onb another/ I see no lieason why we 
may not eat you. . I sIpcoMingly (fined on the eod witfi no 
small degree of plefteure, and have since continued to eat 
like the rest of mankind, returning only oecasionally to my 
vegetable plan. How convement does it prove to be a 
rational animal, that knows how to find or invent a plausi^ 
ble pretext for whatever it has an indioation to do ! 

] continued to live upon good terms with Kdmer, who had 
not the smallest suspicion of my projected establishment 
He stiD retained a portion of hk former enthusiasm ; and, 
being fond of ai^mait, we frequently disputed together, 
i was so much in the habit of udng my Socratic method, 
and had 'so frequently puzzled him by my questions, which 
appeared at first very distant from the pomt in debate, yet 
nevertheless led to it by degrees, involving him in difficul- 
ties and contradictions from which he was unable to extri- 
cate himself, that he became at last ridiculously cautfous, 
and would scarcely answer the most plain and familiar 
question without previously asking me«-What would you 
infer from that ? Hence be formed so high an opinion of my 
lalents for refutation, that he seriously proposed to me to 
become his colleague in the establishment of a new religious 
sect He was to propagate the doctrine by preaching, and 
J to refute every opponent 

When he explained to me his tenets, I found many ab* 
iurcfities which I refused to admit, unless he would agree 
in turn to adopt some of my opinions. Kdmer wore his 
.h^ard long, because Moses )i9d somewhere said, ^ Thou 
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Aak ppC pBur tlie cornert of tbjF bmrd.*' He likewm ob. 
wrvod the Sabbadi ; and.the^e were with him two very e^seiw 
ti«l points. 1 disliked them both : but I cwaented to Bdap^ 
ihem, pcovided he would agree to abstido from animal 
food. ^ I doubt,"* said he, *^ whctlier my conititution will 
be able to. support it** I assured him on the contrary, be 
would find himself the better £or it He was naturally a 
glutton, and I wished to amuse myself by standag him. 
He consented to make trial cf this i^egimeo, if 1 would 
bear him compiny ; and in reality we continued it for three 
months. A. woman in the neighbourhood prepared and 
brougl^ us our victuals, to whom 1 gave a list of forty 
dishes; in the compotttion of which there were entered 
neither flesh nor fish. This fancy was the more agreeable 
to me, as it turned to good account; for the whde expence 
of our living did not exceed for each eighteen pence a week. 

I have since that period observed several Lents with 
the greatest strictness^ and have suddenly returned again 
to my ordinary diet, without experiencing the smallest in- 
cotivenience ; which has led me to regard as of nq impor- 
tance the advice commonly given, of introducing gradual* 
ly such aheraUons of re^men. 

I continued it cheerfully, but poor Keimer suffered ter- 
ribly. Tired of the project, he sighed for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. At length he ordered a roast pig, and invited me 
and two of our female acquaintance to dine with him ; but 
the pig being ready a Uttle too soon, he could not resbt the 
tc«nptation, and eat it all up before we arrived. 

Durii^ the circumstances I have related, I had paid 
some attentions to Miss Read. I entertained for her the 
utmost esteem and affection; and I had reason to believe 
that these sentiments were mutual But we were both 
young, scarcely more than eighteen years of age; and as I 
was cm the point of undertaking a long voyage, her mother 
thought it prudent to prevent matters being carried too far 
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for the present, judgiiig' timt, it mttnagt was our object, 
them would be mare propriky in it after ihy return, when* 
ti at least I expecsted, I should be established in my bust* 
nest. Perhaps^ aho^ she thought my expectations were 
not to well founded as I imagined. 

My taoA intimate acquaintance at this time were Charles 
Osbarne^ Joseph Watson, and James Ralph: young men 
. who wece all fond of reeding. The two first were clerks 
lo Mr. Charles Broekdon; one of the principal attornies in 
the Unrn^ and the other clerk to a merdmnt Watson 
was an upi^t, pious, and sensible young man ; the others 
arere somewhat more loose in their principles of religion, 
particularly Ralph, whose faith, as well as that of Collins, 
I had contributed to shake ; each of whom made me suffer 
a very adequate punishment Osborne was sen»ble, and 
mncere and affectionate in bis friendships, but too much 
inclined to the cntic in matters of literature. Ralph was 
ingenious and shrewd, genteel in his address, and ex* 
tremely eloquent I do not remember to have met with a 
4nore agreeable speaker. They were both enamoured of 
the muses, and had already evinced their passion by some 
small poetical productions. 

It was a custom with us to takS a charming walk on 
Sundays, in the woods that border the Skuylkil. Here we 
read togethiep, and aftearwards conversed on what we read. 
Ralph was disposed tb give himself up entirely to poetry. 
He ^flattered himself that he should arrive at great emi-* 
nence in the art, and even acquire a fortune. The sub* 
limest poets, he pretended, when they first began to write, 
committed as many faults as himself. Osborne endeavout-^ 
ed to dissuade him, by assuring him that he had no genius 
(or poetiy, and advised him to stick to the trade in which he 
had been brought up. ** In the road of commerce,'^ said 
he, <' you will be sure, by diligence and assiduity, though 
you have no capital, of so far succeeding as lo be employ- 
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€<1 asm laclor ; aad may thus, in tkne, acquire the 
of setting up fiir yourselC'* I eoDcuned in these senti« 
ments, hut at the same time expressed my approbatioii of 
amusing ounelves sometimes with poetry^ with a Tiew to 
improve our style. In consequenee of this it was profkiap 
ed^ that, at our next meeting, each of us should bring a 
txipy of verses of his own eomposilioni Our object in this 
eompetitiOD was to benefit each other by our mutual re- 
marks, criticisms, and corrections; and as style and ex* 
presnon were ail ve had in view, we excluded every idea 
of invention, by agredng that our task should be a version 
of the eighteenth psalm, in which is described the descent of 
the Deity. 

The time of our meeting drew near, when Ralph called 
upon me, and told me that his performance was ready. I 
informed him that I had been idle, and, not much hking the 
task, had done nothing. He diewed me his piece, and 
asked me what I thought of it I expressed myself in 
terms of warm approbation ; because it really appeared to 
have eonsiderable merit. He then said, ^' Osborne will 
never acknowledge the smallest degree of exceHence in 
any production of mine. Envy alone dictates to him a 
diousaad animadversidns. Of you he is not so jealous: I 
wish, therefore, you would take the verses, and produce 
them as your own. I ivill pretend not to have had leisure 
to write any thing. We diall then see in vrhat manner he 
will speak of them.*' 1 agreed to ttiis litde artifice, and 
immediately transcribed the verses to prevent all suspicion 

We met Watson's performance was the first that was 
read; it had some beauties, but many faults. We next 
read Oiiborne\ which was much better. Ralph did it 
justice, remarking a few imperfections, and applauding 
such parts as were excellent He had himself nothing to 
show. It was now my turn. I made some difficulty; 
seemed as if I wished to be excused ; pretended that I had 
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had no (ime trf make oorrections, &e. Ha excuse, 
howerer, wm adiaimble» and the piece must be produced. 
It was read, and re-read. Watson and Osborne immedi- 
ately ret%ned the palm, and united in applauding it, 
Ralph alone made a few remarks, and proposed some al- 
terations; but I defended my text Osborne agreed with 
me,' and told Ralph that he was no more able to criticise 
than he was able to write. 

When Osborne was aldne with me, be expressed him- 
self still more strongly in favour of what he oon^dered 
as my perfiNrmance. He prietended that he had put some 
restraint upon himself before, apprehenst?e of my constru- 
ing his commendation into flattery. <^ But who would have 
supposed,** said he, <* Franklin to be capable of such a 
composition P what painting— what energy— > what fire! 
He has surpassed the original. In his common conversa- 
tion he appears not to have a choice of words ; he hesitates, 
and is at a loss— and yet, good Ood I how he writes 1'* 

At our next meeting, Ralph discovered the trick we had 
played Osborne, who was rallied without mercy. 

By this adventure Ralph was fixed in his determination 
of becoming a poet I left nothing unattempted to divert 
him from his purpose ; but he persevered, till at last the 
reading of Pope eflReeted his cure : he became, however, a 
very tolerable prose-writer. I shall speak more of him 
hereafter; but as I shall probably have no farther occasion 
to mention the other two, I ought to observe here that 
Watson died a few years after in my arms. He was greatly 
regretted, for he was the best of our society* Osborne 
went to the islands, where be gained considerable reputa- 
tion as a barrister, and was getting money ; but he died 
young* We bad seriously engaged, that whoever died first 
should return (if possible) and pay a friendly visit to the sur- 
vivor, to give him an account of the other world— but he 
has never fulfilled his engagement 
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Tlie goffemor appeared to be fond of my company, and 
frequenUy invited me to bis bouse. He alway$ qpoke of 
his intention of settliag me is busineas^ as a point that was 
decided. I was to take with me letters of raoommeydataoo 
to a number of his firiends, and particularly a letter of cre- 
dit, in order to obtain flie necessary sum for the purr 
chase of my press^ ^JP^K *^ paper. He appointed vari- 
ous times for me to come for these letters^ which would 
certainly be ready, ami when I caaM, alwi^t put me off 
to another day. 

These successive delays continued till the vessel, whose 
departure had been scnreial tinies deferred, was <mi the pmnt 
of setting sail ; when I agsin went to Sir William's house» 
to receive my letters aiKl tdce leave of him. I saw his so^ 
eretaiy. Dr. fiard, who teld me that the governor was ex- 
tremely busy writing, but that he would be down at New- 
castle before the vessel, and that the letters would be de* 
li vered to roe .there. 

Halph, though he was married and had a child, deter- 
mined to aosompaiyy me in this voyi^ His object was 
supposed to be the estahlidiing a correspondence with 
aome mercantile houses, in order to sdl goods by com- 
mission ; but I afterwards learned that, having reason to , 
be dissatisfied with the parents of his wife, he proposed to 
himself to leave her on their hands, and never return to 
America again. 

Having taken leave of my friends, and interchanged pro- 
mises of fidelity with Miss Read, I quitted Philadelphia. 
At Newcastle the vessel came to anchor. The governor 
was arrived, and I went to bis lodgings. His ftecretary 
recnved me with great civility, Udd me on the part of the 
governor that he could not see me then, as he was engaged 
m affiurs of the utmost importance, but that he would send 
the letters on board, and that he wished me, with all his 
heart, a good voyage and speedy return. I returned. 
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somewhat astonished, to the ship, but still without enter- 
taining the slightest suspicion. 

Mr. Hamilton, a celebrated blu-rister of Philadelphia, 
had taken a passage to England for himself and his son, 
and, in conjunction with Mr. Denham, a quaker, and Messrs. 
Oniam and Russel, proprietors of a forge in Maryland, 
had agreed for the whole cabin ; so that Ralph and I were 
obliged to take up our lodging with the crew. Being an-* 
known to every body in the ship, we were lookted upon as 
of the common order of people : but Mr. Hamilton and his 
son, (it was James, who was afterwards governor,) left us 
at Newcastle, and returned to Philadelphia, where he waar 
recalled at a very great expence, to plead the cause of a ves- 
sel that had been seized ; and just as we were ibout to 
sail, colonel French came on board, and shewed me many^ 
dvilities. The passengers upon this paid me knore atten- 
tion, and I was invited, together with my friend Ralph, to 
occupy the place in the cabin which the return of the Mr. 
Hamiltons had made vacant ; an offer which we very rea» 
dily accepted. 

Having learned that the despatches of the governor had 
been brought on board by colonel French, I asked the 
captain for the letters that were to be entrusted to my 
care. He told me that they were all put together in the 
bag, which he could not open at present ; but before we 
reached England, he would give me an opportunity of tak- 
ing them out I was satisfied with this answer, and we 
pursued our voyage. 

The company in the cabin were all very sociable, and we 
were perfectly well off as to provisions, as we had the ad-* 
vantage of the whole of Mr. Hamilton's who had laid in a 
very plentifttl stock. During the passage, Mr. Denham 
contracted a friendship for me, which ended only with his 
life: in other respects the voyage was by no mean an 
agreeable one, as we had much bad weaAer. 
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When we arrived in the riv€^, the eapCun was as good 
as his word, and allowed me to search in the bag for 
the governor's lettersr I could not find a single cue with 
my name written on it^ as oommitted to mj eare } but I 
selected m or seven, which I judged from the direction to 
be those that were intended fer me ; particularly one to Mr*^ 
Basket tbeking^s printer, and another tea stationer^ who 
was the first person I called upon. I delivered binr the 
letter as eoaBng from governor Keiths << I have no ac- 
quakitanee*' (said he) << with any such person;*' and open^ 
ing the letter, ^ Ob, it is from RiddlesdenrT he exclaimed^ 
^ I have latdy discovered him to be a viery arrant Jcnave,^ 
ind wish to have nothing to do either with him or his let- 
ters.^ He instantly put the letter into my hand^ turned 
upon bis bed, and I^ me, to serve some customers^ 

I was astODished at finding these letters were not from 
the governor. R^ecting, and. putting etreumstatnces to« 
gether, I then began to doubt his aneerity^ I rejoined my 
friend Denham^ and related the whole affair to him. He 
led me at once into Keith's character, told me there was 
not the least probsiMlity of his having written a single let- 
ter ; that no one who knew him ever placed any reliance on 
him, and laughed at my credulity in supposing that the go- 
vernor would ^ve me a letter of credit, when he had no cre- 
dit for himself. As I showed some uneasiness respecting^ 
what step I should take, he advised me to try to get employ- 
ment in the house of some printer. ^' You may there*\ 
said he, ^* improve yourself in business, and you will be 
able to settle yoursdf the more advantageously when you 
return to America. 

We knew already, as well as the stationer, attorney Rid- 
dksden to be a knave* He had nearly ruined the father 
of Miss Read^ by drawing him in to be his security. We 
learned from his letter, that he was secretly carrying on an 
intrigue, in concert with the governor, to the prejudice of 
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Mr. HamiltoiH who it was Buppoted would by this time be 
in Eutope. Denham, who was Hamilton's friend^ was of 
qpinion that he ought to be made acquainted with it ; and 
in reality, the instant he arrived in England, whic^ 
was very soon after, I waited on him, and, as much from 
goocTwiU to him, as from resentment against the governor, 
put the letter into his hands. He thanked me very sincerely, 
the information it oonti|ined being of consequence to him ; 
and from that moment bestowed on me his friendship, which 
afterwards proved on many occasions serviceable to me. 

But what are we to think of a governor who could play 
so scurvy a trick, and thus grossly deceive a poor young lad, 
wholly destitute of experience P It was a practice with him. 
Wishing to please every body, and having little to bestow, 
be was lavish of promises. He was in other respects sensible 
and judidous, a veiy tolerable writer, and a good governor 
fyc the people ; though not so for the proprietaries whose 
instructions he frequently disregarded. Many of our best 
bws were his work^ and established during bis administra- 
don, 

RaljA and I were inseparable companions. We took a 
lodging together at three and rixpenoe a week, which was 
as much as we could afford. He diet with some relations 
in London, but they were poor and not able to assist him. 
He now, for the first time, informed me of his inten* 
tion to remain in England, and that he had no thoughts of 
ever returning to Philadelphia. He was totally without 
money ; the little he had been able to raise having barely 
suiBced for his passage^ I had still fifteen jHstoles remain- 
ing ; and to me he had from time to time recourse, while be 
tried to get employment. 

At first, believing himself possessed of talents for the stage» 
he thought of turning aotor; but Wilkes, to whom 
he applied, frankly advised him to renounce the idea, as it 
was impossible he should succeed. He next proposed to 
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Roberts, a bookseller in Pateraoster-row, to write a 
weekly paper in the manner of the Spectator, upon terms to 
which Roberts woukl not Ksten. Lastly, he endeavoured to 
procure empfoyment as a copyist, and applied to the lawyers 
and stationers about the Temple ; but he could find no 
vacancy. 

As to myself, I immediately got engaged at PalmerX 
at that dme a noted printer in Bartholomew-close, with 
whom I continued neariy a year. I applied very assidu- 
ously to my work ; but I expended with Ralph almost all 
that I earned. Plays, and other places of amusement 
which we frequented together, having exhausted my pistoles, 
we lived after this from hand to mouth. He appeared to 
have entirely forgotten his wife and child, as I also, by 
d^rees, /orgot my engagements with Miss Read, to 
whom I never wrote more than one letter, and that mere- 
ly to inform her that I was not likely to return soon. This 
was another grand error of my life, which I should be desi- 
rous of correcting were I to beg^n my career again. 

I was employed at Palmer^s on the second edition of 
Woolaston*s Religion of Nature. Some of his arguments 
appearing to me not to be well-founded, I wrote a small 
metaphysical treatise, in which I animadverted on those 
passages. It was entitled a ** Dissertation on Liberty 
and Necesfflty, Pleasure and Pain." I dedicated it fo my 
Aiend Ralph, and printed a small number of copies. Pal- 
mer upon this treated me with more consideration, and re- 
garded me as a young man of talents ; though he seriously 
took me to task for the principles of my pamphlet, which 
he looked upon as abominable. The printing of this work 
was another error of my life. 

While I lodged in Little Britain I formed acquaintance 
with a bookseller of the name of Wilcox, whose shop was 
next door to me. Circulating libraries were not then in 
use. He had an immense collection of books of aH sorts. 
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We agreed that, for a easonable retribution, of which I 
have now forgotten the price, I 9hould have free access to 
bi^ library^ and take what books I pleased, which I was to 
^turn when I bad read them. I considered this agree- 
ment af) 4 very great advantage; and I derived from it as 
mudi benefit as was in piy power. 

My pamphlet fiilling into the hands of a surgeon, of the 
name of Lyons, author of a book intitled, << Infallibility of 
Human Judgment^ ^ was the occasion of a conriderable in* 
timacy between us. He eitpressed great esteem for me, 
came frequently to see me^ in order to converse upon me- 
taphysicid sidgects, and i^itiqduced me to Dr. Mandeville^ 
author of the Fable of the Bees, who bad instituted a dub 
^at a tavern in Cheapside, of ivhicb he was the soul . he 
>v9s a facetious and very ^muring character. He also ' 
introduced n^e, fit Balspn's oofiiBe-bouse, to Dr. Pember* 
ton, who psonused to ffvp me m opportunity of seeing Sir 
Isaac Newton, which I Tfsry ardently desiood ; but be ne- 
ver kept his word, 

I had brought some cariosities wi^i me from America, 
the principal of which w^s a purse made of the asbestos, 
which fire only purifies. Sir Hans Sloane hearing of it, 
called upon me, and invited me to liis house in Blooms- 
bury-square^ where, after showing me every thing that was 
curious, he prevailed on me to add this piece to his collec- 
tion ; for ifhich he paid me very handsomely. 

There lodged in the same bouse with us a young wo- 
mi^n. It milliner, who had a shop by the side of the Ex- 
change. Lively and sensible, and having received an edu- 
cation somewhat above her rank^ her conversation was 
veiy agreeable. Ralph read plays tp her every evening. 
Thiey became intimate. She tppic ^mother lodging, and he 
followed her. They lived fi^r soioe time together; but 
Qalph b^ng without employment, she having a child, and 
the profits of Her business pot suffidng for the maintenance 
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of three, he resolved to quit London, and try a counCfy* 
school. This was a plan in which he thought himself likefy 
to succeed; as he wrote a fine band, and was Tersed in 
arithmetic and accounts. But considenng the ofiice as 
beneath bim, and expecting some day to make a bettei 
figure in the world, when he should be ashamed of its be- 
ing known that he had exercised a profession so Uttte ho- 
nourable, be changed his name, aiid did me the honour to 
assume mine. He wrote to me soon after his departure, 
informing me thai he was settled at a small village in Berk- 
shire. In his letter he recommended Mrs.* T***, the milli- 
ner, to my care, and requested an answer, directed to Mr. 
Franklin, schoolmaster, at N***. 

He continued to write to me frequently, sending me large 
fragments of an epic poem he was composing, and which 
be begged of me to criticise and correct. 1 did so, but 
not without endeavouring to prevail on him to renouaace 
this pursuit Young ^ had just, published one of his satires. 
I copied and sent him a great part of it ; in which the au- 
thor demonotrates the fidly of cultivating the muses, from 
the hope, by their instrumentality, ct rising in the world 
It waaall to no purpose; paper after paper of his poem 
cfMitinued to arrive every post. 

Meanwhile Mrs. T*** having lost, on his account, both 
her friends and her business, was frequently in distress. In 
this dilemipa she had recourse to me; and to extricate her 
from diflSodties, I lent her a(l the money I could spare. I 
felt a little too much fcmdness for her. j^Having at diat time 
no ties of religion, and taking advantage of her necesritous 
situation, I attempted liberties, (another error of my life,) 
which she repelled with becoming indignation. She inform- 
ed jKalph of my conduct ; and the affair occasioned a breach 
between us. Wh#n he returned to London, be gUve 
me to understand that he considered all the obligationa 
he owed me as annihilated by this proceeding : whence I 
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leonduded that I was. never to expect (he payment of what 
money I had lent him« or advanoed on hi8,acocyunt. I wa* 
4he less afflicted at this, as he was wholly unable to pay toe; 
and asy "by loeing hb friendship, I was relieved at ihe same 
^me from a very heavy burden. 

I know "began le think of laying -by some money* The 
printing-house of Watts, near Lincotn^s-Inn Fields, bang 
a still more considerable one than that in which I worked, 
*it was probable I might find it more advantageous to be 
employed there. 1 offered myself, and was accepted ; and 
io this house 1 <soDtinued during the nemaiiider of my sti^ 
ioljondon* 

On my entrance I worked st first as a pressman^ con- 
ceiving liiat I had ueed of i)odiIy exercise, to which I had 
been accustomed in America, where the printers work al- 
ternately as compositors and at the press. I drank nothii^ 
but water. The other workmen, to the number of about 
^y, were great drinkers of Beer. I carried occarionally 
ja large form of letters in each hand, tip and down stairs, 
while the rest employed both hands to carry one. They 
were surprised to see, 1)y this and many other examines, 
that the American Jgaatic, as they used to call me, was 
stronger than those who drank porter. The beer-boy had 
sufficient emplcyyment during the whole day in serving that 
house alone My fellow pressman drank every day a pint 
of beer before brei^ast, a pint with bread and dieese for 
breakfast, one between breakfast and dinner, one at dinner, 
one again about six o'clock in the afternoon, and another 
itfter he had finished his di^'s work. This custom appear- 
ed Io me dbominable ; but he had need, he smd, of all this 
^beer, in otder to acquire strength to work. 

I endeavoured to convince him that the bodily strength 
ibmished by die beer, could only be in proportion to the 
«otid part of the barley dissolved in the water of which the 
t>eer was composed ; that there was a larger jiortion of flour 
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in i peiin|r taiF, and thA oomeqaentlj if be Ht^ this Im^ and 
dranB a pint of water with it, fa^ would derive nicme krength 
from it tfaiai fitnn a pint of beer. TUi felttdning, however, 
did not prevent hibi from drinking hiib aocastonied qirantitr 
of beer, and paying every Saturday n^ght a score of four or 
fivie shillings a week for this cursed beverage ; an expellee 
from which I wiA wholly exempt Thu6 do these poor de* 
vils contiftu^ all their lives in a state of voluntary wretched* 
Bess and poverty* 

At the end of a few weeks, WAtts having occasion for me 
above ataars aii a componCor, I quitted th^ press. The 
compositors demanded of me garnish money afresh. This 
I coaadered as an imposition, having already paid bek>w. 
The maltfer was of the same ojmiicMi, and desired me not to 
oOmply. I thu^ remaiued two or three weeks out of the 
fratetnity. I was consequently looked upon as excommu- 
nicated; and whenever I was absent, no little trick that 
malice could suggest was M^ unpractised upon me. I 
found my letters mixed, my pages transposed, my matter 
broken, &c. all which was attributed to the spirit that haunt- 
ed the chapel,* and tormented those who were not regu- 
larly admitted. I was at last obliged to submit to pay, 
notwithstandiBg the protection of the master ; convinced of 
the folly of not keeping up a good understanding with 
those among whom we are destined to live^' 

After this I lived in the utmost harmony with my fellow- 
labourers^ and soon acquired considerable influence among 
them. I proposed some alterations in the laws of the cha- 
pel, which I carried |rithout opposition* My extftiple pre- 
vailed with several of them to renounce their abominable 
practice of bread and cheese with beer ; and they procur* 
ed, like me, from a nagbbouring house, a good basip of 
warm ^ruel, in which was a small slice of butter, with 

• Printing hpu.ses in |;eneral are thus denominatea by the 
workmien : Uie spirit they call hy the naxAe of Aalph. 
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tuasfeed bread and autmeg. This was a mudi better break- 
fast, which did not cost more than a font of beer, namely^ 
(Aree halfpence, and at the same time preserved the head 
clearer. Those who continued to goige themselves with 
<beer^ often iost their credit with tlie publican, (ron neglect- 
ing to pay theursoore. They had then recourse to me, 
io become security lor them ; their ligblf as they used to 
call it, being out I attended at the pay-table every Sa* 
^urday evening, to take up the little sum which I had made 
m3raelf adswerable ftr ; and which sometimes adiouiited to 
nearly tlurty shillings a week. 

TUs circumstaDoe, added to ray reputation i^* being a 
tolerable good gabber^ ot^ in other words, skiUid «■ the art 
of burlesque, kept up my importance in the chapel. 1 had 
besides recommended myself to the esteem of my master 
by my asnduous appUcation to business, never observing 
Saint Monday. My extraordinary quickness in composing 
always procured me such work as was most urgent, and 
which is commonly best paid; and thus my time passed 
away in a very pleasant manner. 

My lodging in little Britain being too far from the print- 
ing-house, I took another in Duke-street, opposite the 
Roman Catholic chapel. It was at the back (^ an Italian 
warehouse. The house was kept by a widow, who had a 
<laiighter, a servant, and a shop-boy ; but the latter slept 
•ttt of the house. After sending to the people with whom 
I lodged in Little Britain, to inquire into ray character, she 
agreed to tidce me in at the same price^ three and sixpence 
a week ; contenting herself, she said, with so little, because 
of the security she should derive, as they were all women, 
from having a man lodger in her house. 

She was a woman rather advanced in life, the daughter 
of a clergyman. She had been educated a protestant; 
but her husband, whose memory she highly revered, had 
converted her to the Catholic religion. She had lived in 
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haUts of inUmaqr wkh persons of ctittinction ; of wbom Am 
knew various anecdotes as far bade as the time of Charlesi 
II. Being subject to fits of the gout, which often confined 
her to her roon, she was tometinies disposed to see cqbip* 
pany. Her^s was so aimiang to nie» that I was glad lo 
pass the crening with her as often as she desired it Our 
supper consisted only c^ half an anchovy a pieoe^ upon a 
slice of bread and butter, with half a pint of ale between 
us. But the entertttameBt was in her conversatioiL 

Thf early hours I kept and tba littie trouble I occasion^, 
ed in the family, made her loth to part with me ; and when 
I mentioned another lodging I had found, nearer the print- 
ing-house, at two shillings a week, which f^ll in with my 
plan of saving, she persuaded me to give it up, making 
herself An abatement of two shillings : and thus I continu* 
cd to kidge with her, during die remi^nder of my abode l^ 
London, at eighteen pence a week. 

In a garret of the bouse there lived, in the most retired 
naaner, a lady seventy years of age, of whom I received 
thefolbwing account from my landlady. She was a ito- 
man Catholic. In her early years she had been sent to the 
continent, imd entered a convent with the design of becom- 
ing a nun ; but the climate not agreeing with her consti- 
tutioB, she was obliged to return to England, where, as 
there were no monasteijes, she nude a vow to lead a mo- 
nastic hfe, in as rigid a manner as drcumstanoes would 
permit. She aceordingly disposed of all her pioperty to 
be applied to ehiMntaUe uses, reserving to herself only 
twelve pounds a year ; and of this small |Mttance she gave 
a part to the poor, living on water grud, and never making 
use of fire but to bcal it. (She had lived in this garret a 
great asany years, without paying rent to the sucosasive 
Catholic inhabitants that bad kept the house; who indeed 
eonudered her abode with them as a blessing. A priest 
came every day to confess her. ^^J have asked ber>'^ 
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$M ny kncUadj, ^hom Iking aa «l]!e did^ die oduld find 
wo much employiiient for a ooofesflOr?" To whidi the aa* 
•wesed, that it was imponiUe t» wM iratQ thoaghta. 

I vat onoe {MmiUed lo mit her. She was eheeff ul 
and fol&te, and lier 4xiByenayon agraeahlo. Her apart* 
nent was neat; but die whole furniture coDsiated of m 
mattaeaa, a tabk^ on vhidi were a cnidfiK and a book, « 
chair, which she gare*lo me to ait on, and over the mantle* 
Iiicce« picture of Sc Veronica diaphijring her handkerchief, 
on which was aeen the miracakma hnprcanon of the face 
of Chnat, which she explained to me with great graTity. 
Her countenaixce was palc^ but she had nerer experienced 
aii:koe8s; and I may adduee her as anotb^ proof bow little 
a siiiBoent to maintain life and health. 

At the priniUng house I oontnc^^ed an intimaey with a 
seottble young man of the name of Wygate^ who^ as lus 
parents wece in good circumstances, had wodved a better 
education than is common amoog printn^ He was a tOp 
leraUe Latfin spbolar, spoke French fluently, and was fond 
.of leading. I taught him, as wdl as a friend of his, to 
awin, by (taking them iwice only into the river ; after which 
ihey stood in need of no faitCher aisistanfie. We one day 
made a party to ga by water to Chelaea, in order to see the 
CoU^e^ and Don Soltero's curiosities. On our tetum, at 
the cequests of the company, whose curiosity Wygate had 
excited, 1 undressed myself, and leaped into the river. I 
swam from near Chelsea the whole way to Bhiakfriars^ ex- 
hibiting, during my oourK, a variety of feats of activity and 
address, both upon the surfiu^ of the water, as well as un» 
der it. This aight oocarioned much aiionishments and plea- 
sure to those to whom it waa new. In my youth I took 
great delight in this exeocise. I knew, and could execute, 
pdl the evolutions and positions of Thevenot ; and I added 
to them some of my own invention, in which I endeavoured 
$fi MoiO griu::^fulness and utility^ 1 took • pleaauxe in dis* 
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playing them all on this occaaon, and waft highly ialtered 
with the adminitioii they exated. 

Wygafo» besides his being desirous of perfecting hinarif 
in tl^ art, was the more attached to me from theff beings 
in other respects, a conformity in our tastes and stodiea. 
He at length proposed to me to mtke the tour of Europe 
with him, maiotaining ourselves at the same time by work- 
ing at our profession. I was on the point of oonsenting^ 
when I mentioned it to my friend Mr. Elenham, with whom 
I was glad to pass an hour whenever I had leisure. He 
dissuaded me from the project, and advised me to think of 
returning to Pbiladelpbil^ which be was about to do himsdf. 
I must relate in this place a trait of this woithy man^s cha- 
racter. 

He had formerly been in business at Bristol, but failing, 
be com pounded with his creditors, and departed for Aroe- 
rica» whel« by assiduous application as a merchant, he ac« 
quirdd in a few years a very considerable fortune. Re- 
turmng to England in the same vessel with myself, as I have 
related abo?e, he invited aU his dd creditors to a feast 
When assembled, he thanked them for the readtUess with 
which diey had received his small composition ; and, while 
they expected nothing more than a simple entertainment, 
eadi found under his plate, when it came to be removed, 
a draft upon a banker for the residue of his debt, with 
interest 

He told me that it was his intention to carry back with 
him to Philadelphia a great quantity of goods, in order to 
open a store ; and he offered to take me with him in the 
capacity of derk, to keep bis books, in whidi he would in- 
struct me, copy letters, and superintend the store. He ad* 
ded, that as soon as I had acquired a knowledge of mer- 
cantile transactions, he would improve my situation, by 
sending me with a cargo of com and flour to the American 
islands, and by procuring me other lucrative commissions; 
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•othat, wkh good man<^;eineat and economj) I might in 
lioM begin business with advantage for myself. 

I relished these proposals. London began to tire me; 
Ae agreeable hours I had passed at Philadelphia present* 
ed themselves to my mind, and I wished to see them re* 
nve. I eonsequently engaged myself to Mr. Denham, at 
a salary of fifty pounds a year. This was indeed less than 
I earned as a compositor, but then I had a much faircn 
prospect I took leavQ therefore, as I befievedfor evert 
of printing, and gave myself up entirely .to my new occu- 
pation, spending all my time either in going from house to 
house with Mr. Denham to purchase goods, or in expedit- 
ing the workmen, &c. &c. When every thing, however, 
was on board, 1 had at last a few days lebure. 

During this interval, 1 was one day sent for by a gentle- 
man, whom I knew only by name. It was Sir William 
Wyndhara. I went to his house. He had by some means 
'beard of my performance between Chelsea and Blackfriars, 
and that I had taught the art of swimming to Wygate and 
another young man in the course of a few hours. His two 
sons were on the point of setting out on their travels : he 
was desirous that diey should previously learn to swim, and 
offered rae a very liberal reward if I would undertake to 
instruct them. They were not yet amved in town, nhd 
the stay I should make was uncertain ; I could not there- 
fbre accept this proposal. I was led, however, to suppose 
from this incident, that if 1 had wished to remain in Lon- 
don, and open a swimming school, I should perhaps have 
gained a great deal of money. This idea struck me so 
forcibly that, had the offer been made sooner, I should have 
dismissed the thought of returning as yet lo America. 
Some years after, you and I had a more important business 
to settle with one of tbe sons of Sir William Wyndham, 
tlien Lord Egremont. But let us not anticipate events. 
I thus passed about eighteen months in London, work- 
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ing arlmost without uiterraisaion at my trader avoidiBg dl 
expence on my own account, except going now and then 
to the {Jay, and puixJiadng a few books. But my friend 
Balph kept me poor. He owed me about twenty-seveA 
pounda* which was 90 much money lost; and when con. 
sidered as taken from my little savings, was a very great 
sum. I had, notwithstanding this, a regaxd for him, as he 
possessed many amiable qualities. But though I had done 
nothing fi>r myself in point of fortune, I had increased m j 
jBtock of knowledge, either by the many excellent books I 
bad read, or the conversation of learned and literary per* 
sons w th whom I was acquainted. 

We s«led from Gravcsend the 23rd of July, 1726. For 
the incidents of my voyage 1 refer you to my Journal, where 
you will find all its circumstances minutely related. We 
knded at Philadelphia on the lltb of the following Oc- 
toben 

Keith bad been deprived of his office of governor, and 
was suoQoeded by Major Goidoo. I met him walking in 
the streets as a private individual. He appeared a little 
ashamed at siseing mc^ but passed on without saying any 
thing. 

I should have be^n equally ashamed myself at meedng 
Miss Read, had not her family, justly despairing of my re- 
turn arter reading my letter, advised her to give me up, snd 
marry a potter, of the name of Rogers ; to which she con- 
sented ; but he never made lier happy, and she soon sepa- 
rated from him, refusing to cohabit with him, or even bear 
his name, on a^xxuint of a report which prevailed, of his 
having another wife. His skill in his profession had se- 
duced Miss Read's paj^nts; but he was as had a subject 
as he was excellent as a workman. He involved himself 
in debt and fled, in the year J 727 or 1728, to the West 
Indies, where he died. 

During my absence Keimcr had taken a more consid 
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luble house, in which he kept-« shop, that was well sup- 
plied with paper, and various other articles. He had pro- 
cured some new types, and a number of workmen ; among 
whom, however, there was not one who was good for anj 
thing ; and he appeared not to want business, 

Mr. Denham took a warehouse in Water-street, where 
we exhiluted our oommodities. I appKed myself closely, 
studied account^ and becaoM in a short time very expert 
in trade. We k)dged and ate together. He was niicerely 
attached to me, and acted towards me as if he had hren my 
father. On my side, I respected and bved him. My 
mtuation was happy ; but it was a hapfiness of no long 
duration. 

£arly in February, 1727, when I entered into my twen- 
ty second year, we were both taken ilL I was attacked 
with a pleurisy, which had nearly carried me off; I suffered 
terribly, and conadered it as all over with me. I fdt in- 
deed a sort of disappointment when I found myself likely to 
recover, and regretted that I had still to experience, sooner 
or later, the same disagreeable scene again. 

I have forgotten what was Mr. Denham's disorder ; but 
it was a tedious one, and he at last sunk under it* He left 
me a small legacy in his will, as a testimony of his friendship : 
and I was once more abandoned to myself in the wide world, 
the warehouse being confided to the care of the testamentary 
executor, who dismissed me. 

My brother-in-law. Holmes, who happened to be at Phi* 
ladelphia, advised me to return to my former profession ; 
and Keimar offered me a very considerable salary if I would 
undertake the management of his printing-office, that he might 
devote himself entirely to the superintendence of his sbi^ 
His wifieand relations in London had g^ven me a bad character 
of him ; and I was loth, for the ppfesent, to have any concern 
with him. I endeavoured to get employment as clerk to a 
merchant t but not readily finding a utuation, I was in- 
duced to accept Keimef s proposaL 
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Hie foDowing were the penoDs I fimad in his printing 
bouse : 

Hugh Meredith, a PennsyWaniany about thirty*five years 
of age. He had hemi brocight op to husbandry, was ho- 
nest, sensible, had some experience, and was fond ot read* 
ing; but too much addicted to diinking. 

Stqphen Potts, a young rustic, just brake irom school^ 
and of rustic eduonkion, wiih cndowiaents either abo¥c the 
common order, and a competeat portioti of undavstanding and 
gaiety; but a little idle. Keimer had eogaged these two at 
voylowwages, which he had promised to raise eviery three 
months a shilling a week, provided th^ improvement in the 
typographic art should merit it This future increase of wa* 
ges was the bait he made use of to ensnare them. Meredith 
was to work at the press, and Potts to tnnd booigs, which he had 
engaged to teach them, though he understood neither himself. 

John Savage, an Irishman, who had been brought up to 
no trade, and whose service, for a period of four years, 
Kmmer had purchased of the captain of a ship. He was 
also to be a pressman. 

George Webb, an Oxford sdidar, whose dme he had in 
like manner bought for four years, intending him for a com- 
positor. I shall speak more of him presently. 

Lastly, David Hairy, a country lad, who was appren- 
ticed to him. 

I soon perceived that Keimer's intention, in engaging me 
at a price so much above what he was accustomed to give, 
was, that I might form all these raw journeymen and iqppren- 
tioes, who scarcely cost him any thing, and who, being 
indentured, would, as soon as they ^uld be sufficiently 
instructed, enable him to do without me. I neverthe- 
less adhered to my agreement. I put the office in or- 
der, which was in the utmost confusbn, and brought his 
people by degrees, to pay attention tp their work, and to 
execute it in a more masterly style. 
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It was singular to see an Oxford scholar in the fonditioii 
of a purchased servant He was not more than eighteen 
years of age, and the following are the particulars he gave 
me of himself. Bom at Gloucester^ he had been educate 
ed at a grammar school, and had distinguished himself 
among the scholars by hb superior style of acting, when 
they represented dramatic perfonnanoes. He was a mem- 
ber of a literary dub in the town ; and soma pieces of bis 
composition, in prose as well at in ve»e» had been, insert- 
ed in the Gloucester papers, Fnm hence he was soiit to 
Oxford, where he remained about a 'year: but he was not 
vontentedy and wished above all things to see London, and 
become an actor. At length, having received fifteen gui- 
neas to pay his quarter's boiurd, he decamped with the mo^ 
ney, from Oxford, bid his gown in a hedge, and travelled to 
Liondon. There, having no friend to direct hini^ he fell into 
bad company, soon squandered his f fteen guineai^ could find 
no way of being introduced to the actors, became oontempti* 
ble, pawned his clothes, and was in want of bread. As he was 
walking along the streets, almost famished with hunger, and 
not knowing what to do, a recruiting^bill was put into his 
hand, which offered an immediate treat and bounty^money to 
whoever was disposed to serve in America. He instantly re^ 
paired to the house of rendezvous^ inlisted himself, was put on 
board a diip and conveyed to America, without ever writing 
aline to inform his parents what was become of him. His 
mental vivacity, and good natural disposition, made him an 
excellent companion ; but he was indolent, thoughtless, and 
to the last degree imprudent 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away. I began to live 
very agreeably with the rest They respected me, end 
the more so as they found Eeimer incapable of in* 
structing them, and as they learned something from me 
efvery day. We never worked on a Saturday, it being Kei* 
mer's Sabbath, so that I had two days a week for reading. 
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I increased my aoquainUnoe with persons of inlbmift- 
tion and knowledge in the town. Kdner himself treated 
me with great civility, and apparent esteem ; and I had no^ 
thing to give me uneasiness bat my debt to Vernon, which 
I was unable to pay, my savings as yet being very little. 
He had the goodness, however, nottoaskmefortbe nMHiey« 

Our press was frequently in want of the necessary quan- 
tity of letter, and there was no such trade as that of letter- 
founder in Ameiica. I had seoi the practioe of this art at 
the house of Japies^ in London, but had at the time paid it 
very little attention ; I howevier, pontrived to fid[>ricale a 
mould. I made use of such letters as we had for punches, 
founded new letters of lead in matrices of day, and thus 
supplied in a tolerable manner, the wants tliat were most 
pressing. 

I also^ upon oocanon, engraved vaiious ornaments, 
made ink, gave an eye to the shop— in short, I was in every 
respect thejacioium. But useful as I made myself, I per- 
craved that my services became every day of less impor- 
tance, in propoition as the other men improved ', and when 
Keimer paid me my second quarter's w£^es, he gave roe 
to understand they were too heavy, and that he thought 1 
ought to make an abatement He became by degtecA less 
dvil, and assumed more the tone of master* He frequent- 
ly found fauh, was difficult to please, and seemed always 
on the point of coming to an open quarrel with me. 

I continued, however, to bear it patiently, ooncttvmg 
that hb ill humour was partly occadoned by the derange- 
ment and embarrassment of bis affairs. At last a slight 
inddent broke our connection. Hearing a noise in the 
neighbourhood, I put my head out at the window, to see 
what was the matter. Keimer being in the street, dbserv- 
ed me, and in a loud and angry tone bid me to mind my 
work ; adding some reproachful words, which piqued me 
the more, as they were uttered in the street; and the 
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neighbours, whom the same noise attracted to the windows^ 
were intnesses of the manner in which I was treated. Ha 
imirediately came up to the printing-room, where be con^ 
tinned to exclaim against me. The quarrel became wans 
on both sides, and he gave me notice to quit him at the 
expiration of three months, as bad been agreed upon be- 
tween us ; regretting that he was obliged to gure me so 
long a term. I told him that his regret was superfluous, 
Bs I was ready to quit him instantly ; and I took my hat 
and came out of the house, begging Meredith to take care 
of some things which I left, and bring them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the evening. We talked for 
some time upon the quarrel that had taken place. He had 
conceived a great veneration for me, and was sorry I should 
quit the house, while he remained in it. He dissuaded 
me from returning to my native country, as 1 began to 
think of doing. He reminded me that Keimer owed more 
than he possessed; that his creditors began to be alarmed; 
that he kept his shop in a wretched state, often selling 
things at prime cost for the sake of ready money, and con* 
tinually ^ving credit without keeping any accounts ; that 
of consequence he must very soon fail, which would occa- 
sion a vacancy from which I might derive advantage. I 
objected my want of money. Upon which he informed me 
that his father had a very high opinion of me, and, from a 
conversation that had passed between them, he was sure 
he would advance whatever might be necessary to esta- 
blish us, if I was willing to enter into partnership with him. 
** My time with Keimer/' added he, ^' will be at an end 
next spring. In the mean time we may send to London 
for our press and types. I know that I am no workman ; 
but if you agree to the proposal, your skill in the business 
will be balanced by the capital I shall furnish, and we will 
share the profits equally." His proposal was reasonable, 
and I fell in with it. His father, who was then in town^ 

No. 3. » 
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approred of it. He knevr that I had some asoendancj orer 
his soil) «8 I bad been able to prevail on him to abstma for 
a long time from drioktng brandy; and be hoped that, 
when more dosely connected with him^ I should cure him 
entirely of this unfortunate habit. 

I gave the father a list of what it would be necessary to 
import from London. He took, it to a merchant j and the 
order was given. We agreed to keep the secret till the 
arrival of the materials, and I was in the mean time to pnv 
cure worky if possible, in another printing»house ; but there 
was no place vacant, and I remained idle. After some 
days, JC^mer having the expectation of bdng employed to 
print'some New Jersey money-bills, that would require 
types and engravings which I only could furnish, and fear- 
ful that Bradford, by engaging me, might deprive him of 
this undertaking, sent me a very civil message, tdling me 
that old friends ought not to be disunited on account of a 
few words, which were the effect only of a momentary pas- 
aon, and inviting me to return to him. Meredith per- 
suaded me to comply with the invitation, particularly as it 
would afford him more opportunities of improving himself 
in the business, by means of my instructions. 1 did so ; 
and we lived upon better terms than before our separation. 

He obtained the New Jersey busmess; and, in order 
to execute it, I constructed a copper-plate printing-press ! 
the first that had been seen in the ooimtiy. I engraved 
various ornaments and vignettes for the b3is ; and we re- 
paired to Burlington together, where I executed the whole 
to the general satisfitbction ; and he received a sum of 
money for this work, which enabled him to keep his head 
above water for a considerable time longer. 

At Burlington I formed an acquaintance with the prin- 
cipal personages of the province; many of whom were 
commissioned by the assembly to superintend the press, 
and to see that no more bills were printed than the law 
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had prescribed. Aocordingly they were oonstantly irkh 
U8, each in his turn ; and he that came, commonly brought 
with him a friend or two to bear him company. My mind 
was more coltindied by reading than Eeimer's ; and it was 
for this reason, probably, that they set more value on my 
conversation. They took me to their houses, introduced 
me to thehr friends^ and treated me with the greatest 
dvility ; while Kbimer/ though master, saw himself A liltte 
neglected. He was, in fact, a strange animal, ignorant -of 
the common modes of life, opt to oppose with rudeiMs 
generally received opinions, an enthusiast in certain points 
of religion, disgustingly unclean in his person, and a little 
knavish withal. 7 

We remained there nearly three months, and at the 
expiration of this period I could include m the list of my 
friends. Judge Allen, Samuel Bustil, secretary of the 
province^ Isaac Pearson, Joseph Cooper, severid of the 
Smiths, all members of the assembly, and Isaac Decon, 
inrfpector-^neral. The last was a shrewd and subtle old 
main. He told me, that, when a boy, his first emploj^ment 
bad been that of carrying clay to the brick-^ttakers ; that 
he did not learn to Write till he was somewhiat advanced in 
life ; and that he was aflterwards employed as an underling io 
a surveyor, who taught him his trade, and that by industry 
he had at last acquired a competent fortune. <* I foresee,^ 
said he one day tome, " that you will soon supplant this man,** 
speaking of Keimer, '' and get a fortune in the business 
at Philadelphia.^ He was wholly ignorant at the time, of 
my intention of establishing myself there, or any where else. 
These friends were very serviceable to me in the end, as 
was I also, upon occaaon, to some of them ; and'th^ have 
continued ever since thrir esteem for me. 

Before I relate the particulars of my entrance into 
busmeas, it may be proper to inform you what was at that 
time the state of my mind as to moral princifiles, that you 
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may see the degree of influence they bad upon the sub- 
sequent events of my life. 

My parents bad pven me betimes religious impressions, 
and I reorived from my infancy a pious education in the 
{Mindples of Calvinism. But scarcely was I arrived at 
fifteen years of age, when, after having doubted in turn of 
different tenets, according as I found them combated in 
tte different books that I read, I began to doubt of reve- 
lation itself. Some volumes agaioat deism fell into my 
hands. They were said to be. the substance of sermons 
preached at Boyle^s lecture. It happened that they pro- 
duced on me an effect predsely the reverse of what was 
intended by the writers ; for the arguments of the deists, 
which were cited in order to be refuted, appeared to me 
much more forcible than the refutation itself. In a word, I 
soon became a perfect deist. My arguments perverted 
some other young persons, particularly Collins and Ralph. 
But in the sequel, when I recollected that they had both 
used me extremely ill, without the smallest remorse ; when 
I considered the behaviour of Keith, another free-thinker, 
and my own conduct towards Vernon and Miss Read^ which 
at times gave me great uneasiness, I was led to su^>ect 
that this doctrine, though it might be true, was not very 
useful. I hegBooL to entertain a less favourable opinion of 
my London pamphlet to which I had prefixed as a motto, 
the following lines of Dryden : 

Whatever iS— is right ; though purblind man 
Sees but a part of the chain, the nearest link. 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam 
That poises all above. 

And of whidi the object was to prove, from the attributes 
of God, his goodness, wisdom, and power, that there could 
be no such thing as evil in the world ; that vice and vurtue 
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did not in reality exist, and were nothing more than vain 
distinctions. I no longer regarded it aa so blameless a 
work as I had formerly imagined ; and I suspected that 
some error must have imperceptibly glided iiito my argu- 
ment, by which all the inferences I had drawn from it had 
been affected, as frequently happens iii metaphysical rea- 
sonings. In a wordy I was at last convinced that truth, 
probity, and sincerity in transactions between man and. 
man, were of the utmost importance to the happiness of 
life ; and I resolved from that moment, and wrote the re- 
solution in my journal, to practise them as long as I lived. 

Revelation, indeed, as such, had no influence on my 
mind ; but I was of dpinion that, though certain actions 
could not be bad merely because revelation had prohibit- 
ed them, or good because it enjoined them, yet it was pro- 
bable that those actions were prohibited because they were 
bAd for us, or enjinned because advantageous* in their na- 
ture, all things considered. This persuasion, divine pro- 
vidence, or some guardian angel, and perhaps a concur* 
rence of favourable circumstances co-operating, preserved 
me from all immorality, or gross and voluntary injustice, 
to which my want of religion was calculated to expose me, 
in the dangerous period of youth, and in the hazardous si- 
tuations in which I sometimes found myself, among stran- 
gers, and at a distance from the eye and admonitions of my 
father. I may say voluntart/j because the errors into which 
1 had fallen, had been in a manner the forced result either 
of my own inexperience, or the dishonesty of others. 
Thus, before I altered on my new career, I had imbibed 
solid principles, and a character of probity. I knew their 
value ; and I made a solemn eng^mait with myself ne* 
ver to depart from them. 

I had not long returned from Burlington before the 
printing materials arrived from London. I settled my ac- 
counts with Eeimer, and quitted him, with his own con« 
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tent, before he had any knowledge of our plan. W# 
found a house to let near the market We took it; and 
to render the rent less burdensome, (it was then twenty- 
four pounds a year^' but I have since known it to let for se- 
venty,) we admitted Thomas Godfrey, a glazior, with his 
family, who eased us of a considerable part of it ; and with 
him we agreed to board. 

We had no sooner unpacked our letters, and put our 
press in order, than a person of my acquaintance, George 
House, brought us a countryman, whom he had met in the 
streets inquiring for a printer. Our money was almost 
exhausted by the number of things we had been obliged 
to procure. The five shillings we received from this coun- 
tryman, the first fruits of our earnings, coming so seaspn- 
' ably, gave me more pleasure than any sum I have since 
gained ; and the recollection of the gratitude I felt on this 
occasion to George House, has rendered me often more 
disposed, than perhaps I should otherwise have been, to 
encourage young be^nners in trade. 

There are in every country morose beings, who are al- 
ways prognosticating ruin. Ther^ was one of this stamp 
at Philadelphia* He was a man of fortune, declining in 
years, had an air of wisdom, and a very grave manner of 
speaking. His name was Samuel Mickle. I knew him 
not ; but he stopped one day at my door, and asked me if 
I was the yqung man who bad lately opened a new print- 
ing-house. Upon my answering in the affirmative, he said 
he was very sorry for; me, as it was an expensive under- 
taking, and th^ money that had bpen laid out upon it would 
be lost, Philadelphia being a plaoe falling int6 decay; its 
inhabitants having all^ or nearly all of themi boen obliged 
to call together their creditors. That he knew, from un- 
doubted fact, the circumstaiKces which might lead us to 
suppose the contrary, such as new buildings, and an ad- 
vanced price of rent, to be deceitful appearances^ whicb 
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in reality, contributed to hasten the general ruin ; and he 
gave me so long a detidl of misfortunes, actually existing, 
or which were soon to take place, that be left me almost in 
a state of despair. Had I known this man before I enter- 
ed into trade, I should doubtless never have ventured. He 
eondnued, however, to live in this place of decay, and to 
declaim in the same style, refusing for many years to buy a 
house, because all was going to wreck; and in the end I* 
had the satisfaction to see him pay five times as much lor 
one as it would have cost him had he purchased it when he 
first began his kmentaUons. 

I ought to have related, that, during the autumn of the 
preceding year, I had united the majority of well-informed 
persons of my acquaintance into a club, which we called by 
the name of the JuutOj and the object of which was to 
improve our understandings. ^We met every Friday even- 
ing. The regulations I drew up, obliged every member 
to propose in bis turn, one or more questions upon some 
point dT morality, politics, or philosophy, which were to be 
discussed by the society ; and to read, once in three months^ 
an essay of hi^ own composition, on whatever subject he 
pleased. Our debates were under the direction of a presi- 
dent, and were to be dictated only by a sincere desire of 
truth; the pleasure of disputing, and- the vanity of trium{di, 
having no share in the business ; and in order to prevent 
undue warmth, every expression which implied obstinate 
adherence to an opinion, and all direct contradiction, were 
prohibited, under smaU pecuniary penalties. 

The first members of oiur club were Joseph Brientnal, 
whose occupation was that of a scrivener. He was a 
middle-aged man, of a good natural disposition, strongly 
attached to hb friends, a great lover of poetry, reading 
every thing that came in his way, and writing tolerably 
well, ingenious in many little trifles, and of an agreeable 
conversation. 
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Thomas Godfrey, a skilful, though self-taught mathe« 
maticiaD, and who was afterwards the inventor of what 
now goes by the name of Hadley's quadrant; but he had 
httle knowledge out of his own Hne, and was insupportable 
in company, alwi^ requiring, like the majority of mathe- 
matidans that had fallen in my way, an unusual precision 
in every thing that is said, continually contradicting, or 
making trifling distinctions ; a sure way of defeating all the 
ends of conversation. He very soon left us. 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, and who became afterwards 
surveyor-generaL He was fond of book% and wrote 
verses. 

William Parsons, brought up to the trade of a shoe> 
maker, but who, having a taste for readings had acquired 
a profound knowledge of mathematics. He first studied 
them with a view to astrology, and was, afterwards, the 
first to laugh at his folly. He also became surveyor- 
general. 

William Mawgridge, a joiner, and very excellent me* 
chanic ; and in other respects a man of solid understanding. 

Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, amd George Webb, of 
whom I have already spoken. 

Robert Oraoe, a young man of fortune; generous, ani- 
mated, and witty ; fond of epigrams, but more fond of his 
friends. 

And lastly, William Colanan, at that time a merchants 
clerk, and nearly of my own age. He had a cooler and 
clearer head, a better heart, and more scrupulous morals, 
than almost any other person I have ever met with. He 
became a very respectable merchant, and one of our pro- 
vindal judges. Our fiiendship submsted, without inter- * 
rupticKi, for more than forty years, till the period of his 
death ; and *he club continued to exist almost a» long. 

This was the best school o[ politics and philosophy that 
then existed in the province ; for our questions, which 
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were read a week previous to their diflcussbn, induced us 
to peruse attentively such books as were written upon the 
subjects proposed, diat we might be able to speak upon 
them more pertinently. We thus acquired the habit of 
conversing more agreeably ; every object being discussed 
conformably to our regulations^ and in a manner to prevent 
mutual dicigust To this circumstance may be attributed 
the long duration of the club ; which I shall have frequent 
occasion to mention as 1 proceed. 

I have introduced it here, as b^g one of the means on 
which I had to count for success in my business, every 
member exerting himself to procure work for us. Breint- 
nal, among others, obtained for us, on the part of the 
Quakers, the printing of forty sheets of their history ; of 
which the rest was to be done by Keimer. Our execution 
of this work was by no means masterly ; as the price was 
very low. It was in folio, upon pro pairia paper, and in 
pica letter, with heavy notes in the smallest type. I com- 
posed a sheet a day, and Meredith put it to the press. It 
was frequently eleven o'clock at night, sometimes later, be- 
fore I had finished my distribution for the next day's task ; 
for the little things which our friends occasionally sent us, 
kept us back in this work : but I was so determined to com- 
pose a sheet a day, that one evening, when my form was 
imposed, and my day^s work, as I thought, at an end, an 
accident having broken this form, and deranged two com- 
plete folio pages, I immediately distributed and composed 
them anew before I went to bed. 

This unwearied industry, which was perceived by our 
neighbours, began ta acquire us reputation and credit. I 
learned, among other things, that our new printing-house 
being the subject o£ ocmversation at a club of merchants, 
who met every evening, it was the general opinion that it 
would fail ; there being already two printing-houses in the 
town, Keimer^ and Bradford's. But Dr. Bard, whom 
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you and I had oocaaon to see, many years after, at his na- 
tiye town of St Andrew's, in Scotlaad, was of a diffoent 
opinion. '* The industry of this Franklin, ^ said he, << is su* 
perior to any thing of die kind I ever intnesaed. I set hini 
still at work when I return from the dub at night, and he 
is at it again in the morning before his ndghbours are out 
of bed."* This aoxmnt struck the rest of. the assembly, 
and shortly after^ one of its members came to our hous^ 
and offered to supply us with articles of stationary ; but we 
wished not as yet to embarrass^ourselTes with keefnng a 
shop. It is not for the sake of applause that I enter so 
freely into the particulars of my industry, but that such of 
my descendants as shall read these memoirs may know the 
use of this virtue, by seeing in the recital of my life the ef- 
fects it operated in my favour. 

George Webb^ ha^ng found a friend who lent him the 
necessary suni| to buy out his time of Keimer, came one day 
to offer himself to us as a joumeytnan. We could not em- 
ploy him immediately ; but I foolishly told him, under the 
rose, that I intended shortly to publish a new periodical 
paper, and that we should then have work for him. My 
hopes of success, which I imparted to him, were found^ 
on the chrcumstanoe, that the only pspet we had in Phila* 
delphia at that time, and which Bradford printed, was a 
paltry thing, miserably conducted, in no respect amusing, 
and which yet was profitaUe. I consequently suf^ioeed. 
that a good work of this kind could not ful of success. 
Webb betrayed my secret to Keimer, who, to prevent me, 
immediately published the prospediis of a paper that he 
intended to institute himself, and in which Webb was to be 
engaged. 

I was exasperated at this proceedings and, with a view 
to counteract them, not being able at present to institute 
my own paper, I wrote some humourous pieoes in Brad- 
ford's, under the title of the Busy Body; and which was 
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continued for seTend months by BreintnaL I hereby fix. 
ed the attention of the public upon Bradford's paper ; and 
the prospectut of Keimer, whidh we turned into ridicule^ 
was treated with contempt. He began, notwithstanding, 
his paper ; and after continuing it for nine months, having 
at most not more than ninety subscribers,, he offered it ta 
me for a mere trifle. I had for some time been ready for 
such an engagement $ I therefore instantly took it upon 
myself, and, in a few years, it proved extremely profitable 
to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to speak in the first person, 
though our partnership still c<mlinued. It is, perhaps, 
because, in fact, the whole business devolved upon me. 
Meredith was no compositor, and but an indifferent press* 
man ; and it was rarely that he abstained from hard drink- 
ing. My friends were scHrry to see me connected with him ; 
but I contrived to derive from it the utmost advantage the 
case admitted. 

Our first number produced no other effect than any 
other paper which had appeared in the province, as to type 
and printing ; but some remarks, in my peculiar style of 
writing, upon the dispute which then prevailed between go* 
vemor Burnet and the Massachustietta assembly, struck 
some persons as above mediocrity, caused the paper and its 
editors to be talked of, and in a few week% induced them 
to become our subscribers. Many others followed their 
example; and our si^wcription continued to increase 
This was one of the first good effects of the poins I had 
taken to learn to put my ideas on paper. I derived this 
farther advantage from it, that the leading mi^ii of the place, 
seeing in the author of this publication a 19W 90 well able 
to use his pen, thought it right to patropiae and encourage 
me. 

The votes, laws, and other public pieces, were printed by 
Bradferd. An address of the house of assembly tp the go* 
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▼crnor had been. executed by him in a very coarse and in« 
oorred manner. We reprinted it with accuracy and neat- 
neis^ and sent a copy to every member. They perceived 
the difference ; and it so strengthened the influence of our 
friends in the assembly, that we were nominated its printer 
for the following year. 

Among these friends I ouj^t not to fbi^t one member 
in particular. Mr. Hamilton, whom I have mentioned in 
a former part of my narraUve, and who was now returned 
from England. He warmly interested himself for me on 
this occasion, as he did likewise on many others afterwards ; 
having continued his kindness to me till his death. 

About this period Mr Vernon reminded me of the debt 
I owed him, but without pressing me for payment I 
wrote a handsome letter on the occarion, begging him to 
wait a little longer, to which he ocmsented; and as soon as 
I was able I paid him, principal and interest, with many 
expressions of gratitude ; so that this error of 'my life was 
in a manner atoned for. 

But another trouble now happened to me, which I had 
not the smallest reason to expect. Meredith^s father, who, 
according to our agreement, was to defray the whole ex- 
pence of our printing materials, had only paid a hundred 
pounds. Another hundred was still due, and the merchant 
being tired of waiting, commenced a suit against us. We 
bailed the action, but with the melancholy prospect, that, 
if the money was not forthcoming at the time fixed, the 
affair would oome to issue, judgment be put in execution, 
our delightful hopes be annihilated, and ourselves* entirely 
ruined ; as the tjrpe and press must be sold, perhaps, at 
half th^ value, to pay the debt 

In this distress, two real friends, whose generous con- 
duct I have never forgotten, and never shall forget while I 
retain the remembrance of any thing, came to me sepa- 
rately, without the knowledge of each other, and without 
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my having applied to either of them. Each offered me. 
whatever money might be necessary to take the buaness 
into my own hands, if the thing was practicable, as they 
did not like I diould continue in partnership with Mere* 
dith, who, they said, was frequently seen drunk in the 
streets, and gambling at ale-houses, which very much in- 
jured our credit. These friends were William Coleman 
and Robert Grace. I told them, that while there remain- 
ed any probability that the Merediths would fufil their part 
of the compact, I could not propose a separation, as I 
conceived myself to be under obligations to them for what 
they had done already, and were still disposed to do, if 
they had the power ; but, in the end, should they fail in 
their engagement, and our partnership be dissolved, I 
should then think myself at liberty to accept the kindnesb 
of my friends. 

Things remained for some time in this state. At last I 
sud one day to my partner, ^Your father is, perhaps, dis- 
satisfied irith you having a share only in the business, and 
is unwilling to dofo|^ two, what he would do for you alone. 
Tell me frankly if that be the case, and I will resign the 
whole to you, and do for myself as well as I can." — " No,*' 
said he, ** my father has really been dissappointed in his 
hopes ; he is not able to pay, and I wish to put him to no 
farther inconvenience. I see that I am not at all calculat- 
ed for a printer : I was educated as a farmer, and it was 
absurd in me to come here, at thirty years of age, and bind 
myself apprentice to a new trade. Many of my country- 
men are going to settle in North Carolina, where the soil 
IS exceedingly favourable. I am tempted to go with them, 
and to resume my former occupation. You will doubtless 
find friends who will assist you. If you wiU take upon 
yourself the debts of the partnership, return my father the 
»«undred pounds he has advanced, pay my little personal 
debts, and give me thirty pounds and a new saddle, I will 
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renounce tne pmtnenhip, and ooiieign over the whole stock 
to you.** 

I accepted this proposal without hesitation. It was 
wminifcted to paper, and signed and sealed without delay. 
I gave him what he demanded, and he departed soon after 
for Carolina, from whence he sent me, in the fidlowing 
year, two long letters, containing the best accounts that 
had yet been given of that country, as to climate, soil, 
agriculture, &c for he was well versed in these matters. 
I pubhsbed them in my newspaper, and they were received 
with great satisfaction. 

As soon as he was gone, I applied to my two friends, 
4md not wishing to give a disobligmg preference to either 
of them, I accepted from each, half what he had offered me, 
and which it was necesaij I should have. 1 paid the 
partnership debts, and continued the business on my own 
account: taking care to inlbntt tlie puUic, by advertise- 
tnenty of the partnership being dissolve. This was, I 
think, in the year 1799, or thereabout 

Nearly at die same period, the people demanded a new 
«misson of paper money ; the existing and only one that 
iiad taken place in the province, and which amounted to 
£fteen thousand pounds, being soon to expire. The weal- 
thy inhabitants, prejudiced against eveiy sort of paper cur- 
ieacy, from the fear of its depredation, of which there had 
heea an instance in the province of New England, to the 
injury of its holders, strongly opposed the measure. We 
had discussed this affair in our Junto, in which I was on the 
«de of the new emission ; convinced that the first small 
sum, fabricated in 1728, had done much good in the pro- 
vince, by favouring commerce, industry, and population, 
since all the houses were now inhabited, and many others 
building; whereas I remember to have seen, when I 
first paraded the streets of Philadelphia eating my roll, the 
miyority of those in Walnut-street, Second-street, Fourth 
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itnet» ad well as a great number in Cfaemut and other 
itiMtSy with papers on them ngnifying that they were to be 
let ; which made me think at the time that the inhabitants 
of the town were deserting it one after another 

Our ddxites made me so fully master, of the sulgect, that 
I wtoteand published an anonymous pamphlet, entitled. 
<< An £nquiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper 
Currency.^ It was very well Tecei?ed by the lower and* 
middling class of people ; but it displeased the opulent, as it 
increased the clamour in favour of the new emission. Hav- 
ing, however, no writer among them capable of answering 
it, their ojqxisition became less violent ; and there being in 
the house of assembly a nuyority for the measure, it passed. 
The friends I had acquired in the house, persuadied that I 
had done the country 'essential service on this occasion, re- 
warded me by giving me the printing of the biUs. It was a 
lucrative employment, and fxoved a veiy seasonable help to 
me ; another advantage which I derived from having habi- 
tuated myself to write. 

Time and experience so fully demonstrated the utility of 
paper currency, that it never after experienced any ccmsi-* 
derable opporition ; so that it soou amounted to 66,000). 
and, in the year 1789, to 80^0001. It has smce risen, 
during the last war, to 860,0001. trade, buildings, and 
population, having in the interval continually increased: 
but I am now convinced that there are limits beyond which 
paper money would be prejudiciaL 

I soon after obtained, by the influence of my friend Ha- 
milton, the printing of the Newcastle paper money, another 
profitidile work, as I then thought it, little things appear- 
ing great to persons of moderate fortune ; and they were 
really great to me, as proving great encoiftagements. He 
also procured me the printing of the laws and votes of that 
government, which I retained as long as I continued in the 
buriness. 
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I now opened a small stationer's shop. I kept bonds and 
agreements of all kinds, drawn up in a more accurate fioroi 
than bad yet been seen in that part of the world ; a work 
in which I was asnsted by my fnend Breintna]. I had also 
paper, parchment, pasteboard, books, &c. One White- 
mash, an excellent compositor, whom I had known in Lon«> 
don, came to offer bhnself : I engaged bim ; and he conti- 
nued constantly and diligently to work with me. I also 
took an apprentice, the son of Aquila Rose. 

I began to pay, by degrees, the debt I had contracted ; 
and, in order to insure my credit and character as a trades- 
man, I took care not- only to be realfy industrious and fru* 
gal, but also to avoid every appearance of the contraiy. I 
was plmnly dressed, and never seen in any place of public 
amusement. I never went a fishing or hunting. A book, 
indeed, enticed me sometimes from my work, but it was 
seldom, by stealth, and occasioned no scandal ; and to show 
that I did not think myself above my profession, I conveyed 
home, sometimes in a wheelbarrow, the paper I purchased 
at the wfyrehouses. 

I .thus obtained the reputation of being an industrious 
young man, and very punctual in bis payments. The mer- 
chants who imported articles of stationary solicited my cus- 
tom ; others c^ered to furnish me with books, and my little 
trade went on prosperously. 

Meanwhile the credit and business of Keimer diminish- 
ing every day, he was at last forced to sell his stock to sa- 
tisfy bis creditors ; and he betook himself to Barbadoes, 
where he lived for some time in a very impoverished state. 
His apprentice, David Harry, whom I bad instructed 
while I worked for Keimer, having bought his materials, 
succeeded him in the business. I was apprehensive, at 
first, of finding in Harry a powerful competitor, as be was 
allied to an opulent and respectable ftimily ; I therefore 
proposed a partnership, which, happily for me, he rejected 
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with disdain. He was extremely proud, thought himself a 
fine gentleman, lived extravagantly, and pursued amuse- 
ments which suflered him to be scarcely ever at home ; of 
oonsequenee he became in debt, neglected his business, 
and business neglected him. Finding in a short time no- 
thing to do in the country, he followed Keimer to Barbftdoes, 
carrying his printing materials with him. There the appren- 
tice employed his old master as a journeyman. They were 
continually quarrelling; and .Harry still getting in debt, 
was obliged at last to sell his press and types, and return 
to his old occupation of husbandry in Pennsylvania. The 
person who purchased them employed Keimer to manage 
the business ; but he died a few years after. 

I bad now at Philadelphia no competitor but Bradford, 
who, being in easy circumstances, did not engage in the 
printing of books, except now and then as workmen chan- 
ced to oflPer themselves ; and was not anxious to extend his 
trade. He had, however, one advantage over me, as he 
had the direction of the post-office, and was of consequence 
supposed to have better opportunities of obt£uning news. 
His paper was also supposed to be more advantageous to 
advertising customers; and in consequence of that sup- 
position, his advertisements were much more numerous 
than mine : this was a source of great profit to him, and 
disadvantageous to me. It was to no purpose that I really 
procured other papers, and distritbued my own, by mean<i 
of the post; the public took for granted my inability in this 
respect; and I was indeed unable to conquer it in any 
other mode than by bribing the post-boys, who $erved me 
only by stealth. Bradford being so illiberal as to forbid 
them. This treatment of his excited my resentment; and 
my disgust was so rooted, that, when I afterwards suc- 
ceeded him in the post-offiee, I took care to avoid copying 
his example. 
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I had hitherto oohtiniied to board with Godfrey, who^ 
inth his wife and children, oocupiad part of my house, 
and half of the shop for his business ; at which indeed he 
worked very little, being always absorbed by mathematics. 
Mrs. Godfrey formed a wish of marrying me to the daugh- 
ter of one of her relations^ She oontriyed yarious oppor- 
tunities of bringing us together, till she saw that I was 
captivated, which was not difficult, the lady in question 
possessing great personal merit. The parents encouraged 
my addresses, by inyiting me continually to supper, and 
leaving us together, till at last it was time to come to an 
explanation. Mrs. Godfirey undertook to negodate our 
little treaty. I gave her to understand, that I expected to 
recttve with the young lady a sum of money that would 
enable me at least to disdiarge the remainder of the debt 
for my printing materials. It was then, I believe, not more 
than a hundred pounds* She brought me for answer, that 
they had no such sum at their disposaL I observed that it 
might easiy be obtained, by a mortgage on their house* 
The reply to this was, after a few days intervalt that they 
did not approve of the matdi ; that they had consulted 
Bradford, and found that the buuness of a printer was not 
lucrative; that my letters would soon be worn out, "and 
must be suppUed with new ones; that Keimer and Harry 
had failed, and that, probably, 1 diould do so toa Accord- 
inj^Iy they forbade me the house, and the young lady was con- 
fined. I know not if they had really changed their minda^ 
or if it was merely an artifice, supposing our 'affSections to be 
too far engaged forus to deast, and that we diould contrive 
CO marry secretly, which would leave them at liberty to 
give or not as they pleased. But, suspecting this motive, 
1 never went again to their house. 

Some time after, Mrs. Godfrey informed me that they 
were very favourably disposed towards me, and wished me 
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Id renew the aotpiaintanoe ; but I declared a firm resolu- 
tion never to have any thing oiore to do with the family. 
The Godfreys expressed some resentment at this; and as 
we could no longer agree, they changed their reaidenoe, 
leaving me in possession of the whole house. I then re- 
solved to take no more lodgers. This afiakhavibg turned 
my thoughts to marriage, I looked around me, and made 
overtures of alliance in other quarters : but I soon found 
that the profession of a printer being generally looked upon 
as a poor trade, I could expect no money with a wife, at 
least if I wished her to possess any other charm. Mean 
while, that passion of youdi, so diifficolt to govern^ had often 
drawn me into intrigues wifth despicable women who fell in 
my way ; which were not unaccompaliied with expenoe and 
inconvenience, besides the perpetual risk of injuring my 
health, and catching a disease which I dreaded above all 
things. But I was fortunate enough to escape this anger. 

As a neighboyr and old acquaintance, I had kept up a 
friendly intimacy with the family of Miss Read. Her pa- 
rents had retained an affection for me from the time of my 
lodging in their house. I was often invited thither they 
cdbsnlted me about their affairs, and I had been sometimes 
serviceable to them. I was touched with the unhappy situa- 
tion of their daughter, who was almost always melancholy, 
and continually seeking solitude; I regarded my forget^ 
fulnesfr and inconstancy, during my abode in London, as 
the principal cause of her misfortune, though her mother 
had the candour to attribute the fault to heraelf, rather 
than to me, because, after having prevented our marriage 
previously to my departure, she had induced her to marry 
anodier in my absence. 

Our mutual affection revived; but there existed great 
obstacles to our union. Her marriage was considered, 
indeed, as not bdng valid, the man having, it was said, a 
fiMrmer wife still living in England ; but of this it was diffi- 
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cult to obtain a proof at so great a distance ; and though a 
report prevailed of his being dead, yet we had no certainty 
of it ; and suppoong it to be true, he had left many debts, 
for the payment of which his successor might be sued. We 
yentured, nevertheless, in spite of all these difficulties ; and 
I married her on the 1st of September, 1780. None of 
the inconveniences we had feared happened to us. She 
proved to me a good and faithful companion, and contri- 
buted essentially to the success of my shop. We pros- 
pered together, and it was our mutual study to render each 
other happy. Thus I oorrected, as well as I could, this 
great error of my youth. 

Our club was not at that time established at a tavern. 
We held our meetings at the house of Mr. Grace, who 
appropriated a room to the purpose. Some member ob- 
Stfted one day, that as our books veere frequently quoted 
in the course of our discussions, it would he convenient to 
have them cdlected in the room in which we assembled, in 
order to be consulted upon oocanoo ; and that, by thus 
forming a common library of our individual coUections, eadi 
would have the advantage of using the books of all the 
other members, which would nearly be the same as if he 
possessed them aU himself. The idea was approved, and 
we accordingly brought such books as we thought we could 
spare, which were placed at the end of the club-room. 
They amounted not to so many as we expected ; and though 
we made considerable use of them, yet some inconveniences 
resulting, from want of care, it was agreed^ after about a 
year, to discontinue the collection; and each took away 
such books as belonged to him. 

It was now that I first started the idea of establishing, 
by subscription, a public library. I drew up the pnqposals, 
had them ingrossed in form by Brockden the attorney, and 
my project succeeded, as will be seen in the sequel. * 
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[Thus far Dr. Franklin^ in his usual style of ingenuous 
simplicity and philosophical discernment, has communicated 
to the world a memoir of himself. It b, however, well 
known both in this country and America, that amongst his 
papers was found a continuation of it to a much later period 
of his life ; but this, with many other invaluable, moral, 
political, and philosophical writings, the legatee has thought 
proper to suppress.* In order, therefore, to gratify the 
laudable curiomty of the public the following continuation 
has been subjoined, written by the late Dr. Stuber of Phil- 
adelphia ; who, for a series of years^ was honoured with the 
friendship and unlimited confidence of Dr. Franklin.] 
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npHE pitxmotian of literature had been little attended to in 
VeDnsjlfaaaSaL Most of. the inhabitants were too much 
immersed in business to think of scientific pursuits, and those 
few, whose indinatiooa led them tostiidy, found it difficult to 
gratify them fiom the want of lihnuries suiEcioitly lacge^ In 
such drcumstanoes, the establishment of a public Ubraxy was 
an important event This was first set on foot by Franklin^ 
about the year 1781. Fifty persons subscribed for^ shillings 
each, and agreed to pay ten sbillii^ annually. The number 
increased; ind in 174ft, the company was incorporated by 
the name of ^ ^ The Lilnrary Company of Philadelphia.*' Se- 
veral other companies.were form^ in this cttj in imitation 
of it. These were all at length united with the library 
Company of Philadelphia, which thus received a considera- 
ble accession of books and property. It now oont^dns about 
eight thousand volumes on all subjects, a philosophical ap- 
paratus, and a well-chosen collection of natural and artifi- 
dal curioaties. For its support the company now possesses 
landed property of oonaderable value. They have lately 
built an elegant house in Fifth-street, in the front of whidi 
will be erected a marble statue of th^ founder, Benjamin 
Franklin. 

This institution was greatly encouraged by the friends of 
literature in America and in Great Britain. The Penn 
family distinguished uiemselves by their donations. 
Amongst the earliest friends of this institution must be 
mentioned the late Peter CoUinson, the friend and corres- 
pondent of Dr. Franklin. He not only made considera- 
ble presents himself, and obtained others from his friends, 
but voluntarily undertook to manage the business of the 
Company in London, recommending books, purchasing and 
shipping tliem. His extenave knowledge, and zeal for the 
promotion of science, enabled him to execute this important 
trust with the greatest advantage. He continued to per* 
form these services for more than thirty years, and uni* 
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formly refused to accept of .aoy compensation. During 
this time he communicated to the directors every informa- 
tion relative to improvements and discoveries in the arts, 
agriculture, and philosophy. 

The beneficial influence of .this institution was soon evi- 
dent The terms of subscription to it were so moderate 
that it was aocesable to every one. Its advantages were 
not confined to the opulent The citizens in the middle 
and lower walks of life were equally partakers of them. 
Hence a degree of information was extended amongst all 
classes of people. The example was soon followed. Li- 
braries were established in various places, and they are now 
become very numerous in the United States, and particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania. It is to be hoped that they will be 
still more veidely extended, and that information will be 
every where increased. This will be the best security for 
maintaining our liberties. A nation of well-informed men, 
who have been taught to know and prise the rights which 
God has g^ven them, cannot be enslaved. It is in the re- 
gions of ^orance that tyranny reigns. It flies before the 
light of science. Let the dtizens of America, then, encou- 
rage institutions calculated to difluse knowledge amongst 
the people ; and amongst these, public libraries are not the 
least important. 

In 178£, Franklin began to publish Poor Richard^s Al- 
manack. This was remarkable lor the numerous and valu^ 
able concise maxims which it contained, all tending to ex- 
hort to industry and frugality. It was continued for many 
years. In the almanack for the last ' year, all the maxims 
were collected in an address to the reader, entitled. The 
Way to Wealth. This has been translated into various 
languages, and inserted in different publications. It has 
also been printed on a large sheet, and may be seen framed 
in many houses in this city. This address contains, perhaps^ 
the best practical system of economy that ever hasappeared. 
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It is written in a manneir intelligent to eTery one, and 
which cannot fail of convincing everj reader of the justice 
and propriety of the remarks and advice which it contains. 
The demand for this almanack was so great, that ten thou- 
sand have been sold in one year ; which must be oonader- 
ed ^ a very large number, espedally when we reflect, that 
this country was, at that time, but thinly peopled. It 
cannot be doubted that the salutary maxims contained in 
these almanacks must have made a favourable impreasioa 
upon many of the readers of them. 

It was not long before Franklin entered upon his pcli- 
tical career. In the year 1TS6, he was appointed derk to 
the general assembly of Pennsylvania, and was re-elected 
by succeeding assemblies for several years, until he was 
chosen a representative for the dty of Philadelphia^ 

Bradford, the printer, mentioned above, was possessed 
of some advantages over Franklin, by being post-master, 
thereby having an opportunity of drculating his pqper 
more extensively, and thus rendering it a better vehicle 
for advertisements, &c. Franklin, in his turn, enjoyed 
these advantages, by being appointed post-master of Pbila* 
delphia in 1787. Bradf<xd, while in office, had acted un- 
generously towards Franklin, preventing as much as pos- 
sible the circulation of his paper. He had now an oppor- 
tunity of retaliating ; but his nobl^iess of soul prevented 
him from making use of it 

The police of Philadelphia had early appointed watch- 
men, whose duty it was to guard the citizens against the 
midnight robber, and to ^ve an immediate alarm in case of 
fire. This duty is, perhaps, one of the most important that 
can be committed to any set of men. The regulations, how- 
ever, were not sufficiently strict Franklin saw the dan* 
gers arising from this cause, and suggested an alteiatioa, 
so as to oblige the guardians of the night to be more watdi- 
ful over the lives and property of the dtizens. The pro> 
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priety of this was immeduitely perceived* and a refomn was . 
effected. 

There is nothing more dangerous to growing cities than 
fires. Other causes operate slowly » and almost impercep- 
tibly ; but these in a mcnnent render abortive the labours 
of ages. On this account there should be^ in all cities, 
ample provisions to prevent fires from spreading. Frank- 
lin early saw the necessity of these ; and, about the year 
1788, formed the first fire company in this city. The ex* 
ample was soon followed by others ; and there are now nu- 
merous fire companies in the dty and liberties. To these 
may be attributed in a great degree the activity in extin- 
guishing fires, for which the dtizens of Philadelphia are 
distinguished, and the inconsiderable damage this city has 
sustained from this cause. Some time after, Franklin sug^ 
gested the plan for an association for insuring houses from 
losses by fire, which was adopted ; and the associadon con- 
tinues to this day. The advantages experienced firom it 
have been great 

From the first settlement of Pennsylvania, a spirit of 
dispute appears to have prevailed among its inhaUtants 
During the life^time of William Penn, the oonstitutitm had 
been three times altered. After this period the history of 
* Pennsylvania is Httle else than a recital of the quarreb be- 
tween the proprietaries, or their governors, and the assem- 
bly. The proprietaries contended for the right of exempt- 
ing thenr lands fiom taxes; to which the assembly would by 
no means consent. This subject of dispute interfered in 
almost every question, and prevented the most salutary 
laws from being enacted. This at times subjected the peo» 
pie to great inconveniences. In the year 1744^ during a 
war between France and Great Britain, some French and 
Indians had made inroads upon the frontier inhabitants of 
the province, who were unprovided for such an attacL It 
became neoessaiy that the citizens diould arm for their de- 
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eiice. Governor Thomas recommended to the aflsemblyt 
who were then sitting, to pass a militia law. To this they 
would agree only upon conditions, that he should give his 
assent to certain laws, which appeared to them calculated 
to promote the interests of the people. As he thought 
these laws would be injurious to the proprietaries, he re- 
fused his assent to them ; and the assembly broke up with- 
out passing a militia bill. The situation of the province 
was at this time truly alarming; exposed to the continual 
inroad of an enemy, and destitute of every means of de- 
fence. At this crins Franklin stepped forth, and propos- 
ed to a meeting of the dtizens of Philadelphia, a plan of a 
voluntary association for the defence of the province. 
This was approved of, and signed by twelve hundred per- 
sons immediately. Copies were circulated without delay 
through the province ; and in a short time the number of 
signatures amounted to ten thousand. Franklin was cho- 
sen colonel of the Philadelphia regiment ; but he did not 
think proper to accept of the honour* 

Pursuits of a different nature now occupied the greatest 
part of his attention for some years. He engaged in a 
course of electrical experiments^ with all the ardour and 
thirst for discovery whidi characterized the philosophers 
of that day. Of all the branches of experimental philoso- 
phy, electricity had been least exploded. The attractive 
power of amb^ is mentioned by Theophrastus and Pliny, 
and from them, by Jater naturalists. In the year 1600, 
Gilbert, an English phyncian, enlarged considerably the 
catalogue of substances which have the property <^ attract- 
ing light bodidi. Boyle, OUo Gueridie, a burgomaster of 
Magdeburg, celebrated as {he inventor of the air.^pump. 
Dr. Wall, and Sir Isaac Newton^ added some facts. Gue- 
ricke first observed the repulave power of electricity, and 
the light and noise produced by it. In 1700, Hawkesbec 
communicated some important observations and experi- 
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ments to the world. For several years electricity was en- 
tirely neglected, until Mr. Grey applied himself to it, in 
17£8, with great assiduity. He and his friend Mr. 
Wheeler, made a great variety of experiments, in which 
they demonstrated, that electricity may be commumcated 
from one body to another, even without being in contact, 
and in this way be conducted to a great distance. Mr. 
Grey afterwards found, that, by suspending rods of iron by 
nlk or ludr lines, and bringing an excited tube under them, 
sparks might be drawn, and a light perceived at the ex- 
tremities in the dark. M. du Faye, intendant of the French 
king's gardens, made a number of experiments, which 
added not a little to the science. He made the discovery 
of two kinds of electricity, which he called vitreous and 
resinous ; the former produced by rubbing glass, the lat- 
ter from exdted sulphur, sealing-wax, &c. But this he 
afterwards gave up as erroneous. Between the years 
1739 and 1742, Desaguliers made a number of experi- 
ments, but added little of inportance. He first used the 
terms conductors and electrics per se. In 1742, several 
ingenious Germans engaged in this subject, of these the 
principal were, profestor Boze of Wittemberg, professor 
Winkler of Leipsic, G(»don, a Scotch Benedictine monk, 
professor of philosophy at Erfurt, and Dr. Ludolf of Ber- 
lin. The result of their researches astonished the philo- 
sophers of Europe. Their apparatus was large, and by 
means of it they were enabled to collect large quantities of 
the electric fluid, and thus to produce phenomena which 
had been hitherto unobserved. They killed small birds, 
and set spirits, on fire. Their experiments excited the cu- 
riosity of other philosophers. Collinson, about the year 
1746, sent to the Library Company of Philadelphia, an 
account of these experiments, together with a tube, and 
directions how to use it. Franklin, with some of bb friends, 
immediiitely engaged in a course of experiments, the result 
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of whidi 18 well known. He was enabled to make a num- 
ber of important discoveries, and to propose theories to 
account for various phenomenap which have been univer^ 
sally adopted, and which bid fair to endure for ages. His 
observations he communicated in a series of letters, to '^his 
friend Collinson, the first of which is dated March 528, 1747. 
In these he shows the power of pcnnts in drawing and 
throwing off the electrical matter, which had hitherto es- 
caped the notice of electricians. He also made the grand 
discovery of a plus and minuSf or of a positive and n^a- 
tive state of electridty. We give him die honour of tins, 
without hesitation ; although the English have claimed it 
for th^ countryman, Dr. Watsotu Watson's paper is 
dated January 31, 1748 ; Franklin's July 11, 1747; seve- 
ral months prior. Shortly afler, Franklin, from his princi- 
ples of the plus and minus state, explained* in a «^ffffirr- 
tory manner, the phenomena of the Leyden phial^ first ob- 
served by Mr. Cuneus, or by piufessor Muschenbroeck, 
of Leyden, which had much perplexed philosophers. He 
shewed clearly, that when charged, the bottle contained no 
more electricity than before, but that as much was taken 
from one side as was thrown on the other; and that, Co 
disdiarge it, nothing was necessary but to pioduoe a com- 
munication between the two sides, by which the equilibrium 
might be restored, and that then no signs of electridity 
would remain. He afterwards demonstrated, by expm- 
ments, that the electricity did not reside in the coating as 
had been supposed, but in the pores of the glass itsel£ 
After a plual was charged, he removed the coatings and 
found that upon applying a new coating, ,the shock might 
«dU be recdved. In the year 1749, he first suggested his 
idea of explaining the phenomena of thunder-gusts, and of 
the aurora borealis, upon electrical principles. He points 
out many particulars in which lightning and electricity 
agree; and he adduces many facts» and reascmingi from 
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facts, in support of his positions. In the same year be 
conceived the astonishingly bold and grand idea of as- 
certaining the truth of his doctrine, by actually drawing 
down the lightning, by means of sharp-pointed iron rods, 
raised into the region of the clouds. Even in this uncer- 
tain state, his passion to be useful to uiankind displayed 
itself in a powerful manner. Admitting the identity of 
electricity and lightning, and knowing the power of points 
in repelling bodies charged with electricity, and in con- 
ducting their fire alently and imperceptibly, he suggested 
the idea of securing houses, ships, &c. from bring dama- 
ged by lightning, by erecting pointed rods, that should rise 
some feet above the most elevated part, and descend some 
feet into the ground or the . water. The effect of these, he 
concluded, would be dther to prevent a stroke by repelling 
the cloud beyond the striking distance, or by drawing off 
the electrical fire which it contained ; or, if they could not 
effect this, they would at least conduct the electric matter 
to the earth, without any injury to the building. 

It was not until the summer of 175S, that he was ena- 
bled to complete his grand and unparalleled discovery by 
experiment. The plan which he had originally proposed, 
was, to erect on some high tower, or other elevated place, 
a oentry4x>x, from which should rise a pointed iron rod, 
insulated by being fixed in a cake of resin. Electrified 
clouds pasring over this, would, he conceived, impart to 
it a portion of their electridty, which would be rendered 
evident to the senses by sparks being emitted, when a key, 
the knuckle, or other conductor was presented to it. Phi- 
ladelphia at this time afforded no opportunity of trying an 
experiment of this kind. While Franklin was waiting fi^r 
the creation <^ a spire, it occurred to him that he might 
have more ready access, to the region of clouds by means 
of a common kite. He prepared one by fastening two 
cross sticks to a silk handkerchief, which would not suffer 
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so much firom the imn as paper. To thenprq^ stick was 
aiBxed an iroQ point. The string was^ as usiud, of hemp, 
except the lower end, which was silk. Where the hempen 
striog tenninatedy a key was fastened; 'Withf this appa- 
ratus, on the appearance of a thunder-gust approaching, he 
went out into the commons^ accompanied by his son, to 
whom alone he communicated his intenticms^ well knowing 
the ridicule which, too generally for the interest of science, 
awaits unsuccessful experiments in philosophy. He placed 
himself under a dkade, to avoid the rain— his kite was 
rused— « thunder-cloud passed over it^^-^no agn of dec- 
tricity appeared. He almost despaired of success, when, 
auddaily, he observed the loose fibres of his string to move 
towards an erect position. He now presented his knuckle 
to the key, and received a strong spark HoW exquisite 
must bis sensations have been at his moment! On this 
experiment depended the fate of liis theory. If he sue- 
•ceeded, hisname would rank higli amoi^ those who had 
improved scienoe ; if he failed, he must inevitably be sub- 
jected to the deriaon of mankind, or, what is worse^ their 
pity as a well meaning man, but a weak, fiilly prcjector. 
The anxiety with which he looked for the result of his ex- 
periment, may be easily conceived. Doubts and despair 
had begun to prevail, when the fact was ascertained in so 
dear a manner, that even the most incredulous could no 
longer withhold thdr assent — Repeated sparks were 
drawn from the key, a phial was charged, a shock given, 
and all the experiments mad& which are usually performed 
with electricity. 

About a month before this period, some ingenious 
Frenchman had completed the discovery in the manner 
originally proposed by Dr. Franklin. The letters which 
he sent to Mr. Collinson, it is said, were refused a place 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London. 
However this nay be, CoUinson published them in a se- 
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parate volume, under the titk of << New Experiments and 
Observations on Electricity,, made at Philadelphia, in Ame- 
rica. ^ They were read with avidity, and soon translated 
into different languages. A very inoorrect Frrach trana- 
ladon fell into the hands of the celebrated Button, who, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages, under which the work 
laboured, was much pleased wiA it, and repeated the ex- 
periments with success. He prevailed on his friend, M. 
D^Ahbard, to give his countrymen a more correct transla* 
tion of the works of the American electrician. Thib con« 
tributed much towards spreading a knowledge of Frank- 
lin's principles in France. The king, Louis XV., heai^- 
ing of these experiments, expressed a wish to be a spec- 
tator of them. A course of experiments was given at the 
seat of the Due D'Ayen, at St. Genmun, by M. de Lor« 
The applauses which the king bestowed upon Franklin, 
exdted in Buffon, D'Alibard, and De Lor, an earnest de- 
sire of ascertaining the truth of his theory of thunder-gusts. 
Buffon erected his apparatus on the tower of Montbar, M. 
D^Alibard at Mary-la-ville, and De l/yv at his house in the 
Eiirapade at Paris, some of the highest gound in that 
capital. D*Alibard's machine first shewed signs of eiec- 
tridty. On the 40th of May, 175S, a thunder doud pas- 
sed over it, in the absence of M* D'Alibard, and a number 
of sparks were drawn from it by CoifiSer, joiner, with whom 
D^Alibard had left directions how to proceed, and by M. 
Raulet, the prior of MaryJa-ville. An account of this 
experiment was given to the Royal Academy of Sdences, 
by M. D'Alibard, in a Memoir dated May 13th, 1752. On 
the 18th of May, M. de Lor proved equally successful 
with the apparatus erected at his own house. These phi- 
losophers soon excited those of other parts of Europe to 
repeat the experimoit; amongst whom, none dgnalised 
themselves more than Father Beccaria, of Turin, to whose 
observations sdence is much indebted. Even the cold 
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regions of Russia were penetrated by the ardor for das- 
covery. Professor Richman bade fair to add much to tlie 
stock of knowledge on this subject, when an unfortunate 
flash from his oonduotor, put a period to his existence. 
The friends of sdeace will long remember with regret, this 
amiable martyr to electricity. 

By these experiments Franklin*s theory was established 
in the most convincing manner. When the truth of it 
could no longer be doubted, envy and vanity endeavoured 
to detract from its merit That an American, an inhabi- 
tant of the obscure city of Philadelphia, the name of which 
was hardly known, should be able to make discoveries, and 
to frame theories, which bad escaped the notice of the en> 
lightened philosophers of £urope, was too mortifying to 
be admitted. He must certainly have taken the idea from 
some one else. An American, a being cf an inferior or- 
der, make discoveries !— Impossible. It was said, that 
the Abbe Nollet, in 1748, had suggested the idea <^ the si- 
milarity of lightning and electricity in his Lecons de Phy- 
iifue. It is true that the Abbe mentions the idea, but he 
throws it out as a bare conjecture, and proposes no mode 
of ascertiuning the truth of it. He himself acknowledges, 
that Franklin first entertained the bold thought of bringing 
lightning from the heavens, by means of pointed rods fixed 
in the air. The similarity of lightning and electricity is so 
strong, that we need not be surprised at notice being 
taken of it, as soon as electrical phenomena became fa- 
miliar. We find it mentioned by Dr. Wall and Mr. Grey, 
while the sdenoe was in its infancy. But the honour of 
forming a regular theory of thunder-gusts, of suggesting a 
mode of determining the truth of it by experiments, and of 
putting these experiments in practice, and thus establish- 
ing the theory upon a firm and solid basis, is incontestibiy 
due to Franklin. D^Alibard, who made the first experi- 
ments in France, says, that he only followed the tract 
which Franklin had pointed out. 
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It has been of late asserted, that the honour of com- 
pleting the experiment with the electrical kite, does not 
belong to Franklin. Some late English paragraphs have 
attributed it to some Frenchman, whose name they do not 
mention; and the Abbe Bertholon g^ves it to M. de 
Romas, assessinr to the presi-deal of Nerac; the English 
paragraphs probably refer to the same person. But a very 
slight attention will convince us of the injustice of thi» 
procedure : Dr. Franklin's experiment was made in June 
1752 ; and his letter, giving an account of it, is dated Oc- 
tober 19, 1752. M. de Romas made his first attempt on 
the 14th of May, 1753, but was not successful until the 
7th of June ; a year after Franklin had completed the ^s-i 
dovery, and when it was known to all the philosophers in 
Europe. 

Besides these great principles, Franklin^s letters on 
electricity contain a number of facts and hints, which have 
contributed greatly towards reducing this branch of know- 
ledge to a sdence. His friend Mr. Einnersley communi- 
cated to him a discovery of the different kinds of electri- 
dty, exdted by tubbing glass and sulphur. This^ we 
have said, was first observed by M. Du Faye ; but it was 
for many years n^lected. The philosophers were dis- 
posed to account for the phenomena, rather from a dif- 
ference in the quantity of electricity collected, and even 
Du Faye himself seems at last to have adopted this doc- 
trine* Franklin at first entertained the same idea; but 
upon repeating the experiments, he perceived that Mr. 
Kinnersley was right ; and that the vUreous and resinous 
electricity of Du Faye were notliing more than the posu 
five fiad negative states which he had before observed; 
and that the glass globe charged positively or increased 
the quantity of electricity qp the prime conductor, while 
the globe of sulphur diminished its natural quantity, oi 
charged negatively. These experiments and observationa 
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•pened a new field for investigation, upon which elccCn* 
dans entered with avidity ; and their labours have added 
Bnuch to the stock of our knowledge. 

In September, 1752, Franklin entered upon a ooune of 
experiments^ to determine the state of electridty in the 
clouds. From a number of experiments he /onned this 
cooduskm : — *' That the cbiids of a thunder-gust are most 
eommonly in a negative state of electricity, but sometimes 
in a positive state ;'^ and from this it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, ^* that. Car the most part, in thunder-strokes^ 
it is the earth that strikes into the clouds, and not the 
clouds that strike into the earth/' The letter containing 
these observations is dated in September, 1758 ; and yet 
the discoveiy of ascending thvnder has been said to be of 
a moijern date, and has been attributed to the Abbe Ber- 
tholon, who published his memoir on the subject in 1776. 

Franklin^s letters have been translated into roost of the 
European languages, and int* Latin. In proportion as 
they have become known, his prineiples have been adopted. 
Some opposition was made to his theories, particularly by 
the Abbe Nollet, who was, however, but feebly supported, 
while the first philosophers in Europe stepped forth in de» 
ienoe of Franklin's prindplcs, amongst whom D^Alibard 
and Be^caria were the most distinguished. The opposi- 
IBOQ has gradually ceased, and the Franklinian system is 
BOW universally adopted, where science flourishes. 

The important practical use which Franklin made of his 
discoveries, the securing of houses from injury by lightning, 
has been already mentioned. Fmnted conductors are now 
very common in America; but prejudice has hitherto 
prevented their general introduction into Europe, not- 
withstanding the most undoubted proofs of their utility 
have been pven. But mankind can with difficulty be 
brought to lay aside established practices, or to adopt new 
ones. And perhaps we have more reason to be surprised^ 
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that a practice, however rational, which was proposed 
about forty years ago, should in that time have been adopted 
in so many places, than that it has not universally prevailed 
It is ooly by degrees that the great body of mankind can 
be led into new practices, however salutary their tendency 
It is now nearly eighty years since inoculation was intro- 
duced into Europe and America; and it is so far from 
being general at present, that it will require one or two 
centuries to render it so. 

In the year 1745, Franklin published an account of his 
new-invented Pennsylvania fire-places, in which he mi- 
nutely and accurately states the advantages of different 
kinds of fireplaces ; and endeavours to show that the one 
.wbich be describes is to be preferred to any other. This 
contrivance has given rise to the open stoves now in ge- 
neral use, which, however, differ from it in constructbn, 
particularly in not having an air*box at the back, through 
which a constant supply of air, warmed in its passi^, is 
thrown into the room. The advantages of this are, that as 
a stream of warm air is continually flowing into the room, 
less fuel is necessary to presenre a proper temperature, 
and the room may be so tightened as that no air may enter 
through cracks — the consequence of which are colds, tooth« 
aches, ftc. 

Although philosophy was a principal object of Franklin's 
pursuit for several yean, he confined himself not to this. 
In the year 1747, he became a member of the general as- 
sembly of Pennsylvania, as a burgess for the city of Phila- 
delphia. Warm disputes subsisted at this time between 
the assembly and the proprietaries; each contending for 
what they conceived to be their just rights. Franklin, a 
friend to the rights of man fix>ra his infan^, soon distin* 
guisbed himself as a steady opponent of the unjust shemes 
of the proprietaries. He was soon looked up to as the 
bead of the opposition ; and to him have been attributed 
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many oF the spirited replies of the assemUy, to the mesasg6M 
of the governors. His influence in the body was yery great* 
Tins arose not from any superior powers of eloquenee; he 
spoke but seldom, and he never was known to make any 
thing like an elaborate harangue. His speeches often 
consisted c^ a single sentence, or of a well-told story, the 
moral of which was always obviously to the point He 
never attempted the flowery fields of oratory. His manner 
was plain and mild His style in speaking was, like that of 
his writings, simple, unadorned, and remarkably concise. 
With this plain manner, and his penetrating and solid 
Judgment, he was able to confoimd the most eloquent and 
subtle of his adversaries, to confirm the opinions of hia 
friends, and to make converts of the unprejudiced who bad, 
opposed him. With a single obtervadon^ be has rendered 
of no avail an elegant and lengthy discourse, and deter-- 
mined the fate of a question of importanee. 

But he was not contented with thus supporting the rights 
of the people. He wished to render them pennanently 
secure, which can only be done by making their value pnv 
perly known ; and this must depend upon increasing and 
extending information to every class of men. We have 
already seen that he was the founder of the public library, 
which contributed greatly towards improving the minds of 
the citizens. But this was not sufficient. The schools 
then subsisting were in general of little utility. The teach- 
ers were men ill qualified for the important duty which they 
had undertaken ; and, after all, nothing more could be ob- 
tained than the rudiments of a common English education. 
Franklin drew up a plan of an academy, to be erected in 
the city of Philadelphia, suited to <' the state of an infant 
country ;* but in this, as in all his plans, he confined not his 
views to the present time only. He looked forward to the 
period when an institution on an enlarged plan would be« 
come necessary. With this view, he considered his 
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(deny as '^ a foundation for posterity to erect a seminary 
of learning more extensive, and suitable to future circum- 
Btanoes.^ In pursuance of tkis plan, the constitutions were 
drawn up and signed on the 13th of November, 174:9. In 
these, twenty-four of the most respectable dtizeas of Phi- 
iadelpbia were named as trustees. In the chdce of these, 
and in the formation of his plan, Franklin is said to have 
consulted ehiefly with Thomas Hopkinson, Esq. the Rev. 
Richard Peters, then secretary of the province, Tench 
Francis, Esq. attomey-generai, and Dr. Phineas Bond. 

The following article shews a spirit of benevolence wor- 
thy of imitation ; and, for the honour of our city, we hope 
that it continues to be in force. 

'' In case of the disability of the rector, or any master 
(established on the foundation by receiving a certain salary) 
through sickness, or any other natural innrmity, whereby 
he may be reduced to poverty, the trustees shall have 
power to contribute to his support, in proportion to his 
distress and merit, and the stock in their hands." 

The last clause of the fundamental rules is expressed in 
language so tender and benevolent, so truly parental, that 
it will do everlasting honour to the hearts and heads of the 
founders. 

** It is hoped and expected that the trustees will make 
at thor pleasure, and in come degree their business, to visit 
the academy often; to encourage and countenance the 
youth, to countenance and assist the masters, and, by all 
means in their power, advance the usefulness and reputa- 
tion of the design ; that they will look on the students as, 
in some measure, their own children, treat them with fami- 
liarity and affection; and when they have behaved well, gone 
thiough their studies, and are to enter the world, they shall 
zealously unite, and make all the interest that can be made 
to proinote and establish them, whether in business^ offices, 
.nanriages, ot any other thing for their advantage, in prefer* 
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enoe to all other penont whatBoerer, eren of eqiul 
merit," 

The oonititutions being signed and made pttUic, with the 
names of the gentlemen proposing themselves as tnistees 
and founders, the dengn was so well approred of bj die 
public-spirited citiseps of Philadelpfaiay that the sum of 
eight hundred pounds per annum, for fivit yeara, was in the 
course of a few weeks snbscribed for canying it into exe* 
cution ; and in the beginning of January following (vic» 
1750) three of the schools were opened, namely, the Latin 
and Greek schools, the Mathematical sobool, and the Eng» 
lish schooL In pursu^mcc of an articie in the original plan, 
H school for educating sixty boys and thirty girb (in the char- 
ter since called the Charitable School) was opened ; and 
amidst all the diiScuIties with which the trustees have strug** 
gled in respect to their funds^ has still been continued full 
for the space of forty years ; so that allowing three years 
education for each bpy and girl admitted into it, which is 
the general rule, at least twelve hundred children have re» 
- ceived in it the chief part of thar education, who might 
otherwise, in a great measure, have been left without the 
means of instruction. And many of those who have been 
thus educated, are now to be found among the most useful 
and reputable citizens of this state. 

^rhe institution, thus successfully begun, continued daily 
to flourish, to the great satisfaction of Dr. Franklin ; who, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of his other engagements 
and pursuits, at that busy stage of his life^ was a constant 
attendant at the monthly visitations and examinations of 
the sdiools, and made it his peculiar study, by means of his 
extensive correspondence abroad, to advance the reputa* 
tion of the seminary, and to draw students and scholars to 
it from different parts of America and the West Indies. 
Through the interposition of his benevolent and learned 
friend, Peter Collinson, of London, upon the application 
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«f the trustees, a charter of incorporation, dated July 18, 
17509 was obtained front the honourable proprielora of 
Pennsylvania, Tbomfs Pfina and Richard Penn, Esqrs. 
accompanied with a liberal benefaction of Ave bundled 
pounds sterling; and Dr. Franklin now began in good 
camesi to please himself with the hopes of a speedy aoeom* 
plishraent of his origind design, viz. the «stablidiment of a 
perfect institution, upon the plan of the European colleges 
and universities; for which his academy was intended as a 
nursery or foundation. To elucidate this fact is a matter 
of considerable importance in respect to the memory and 
chttraater of Dr. Franklin as a philosopher, and as the 
friend and patron of learning and science; for, notwith- 
fftanding what is expressly declared by him in the preamble 
to the constitutions, viz. that the academy was begun for 
*^ teaching the Latin and Greek languages, with all useful 
tnranches of the arts and sciences, suitable to tlie state of 
an infant country, and laying a foundation for posterity to 
erect a seminary of learning more extensive, and suitable 
Co their future circumstances ;" yet it has been suggested 
of late, as upon Dr. Franklin's authority, that the Latin 
and Greek, or the dead languages, are an incumbrance 
upon a scheme of liberal education, and that the engraft- 
ing or founding a college, or more extensive seminary, 
upon his academy, was without his approbation or agency, 
and gave him discontent If the reverse of this does not 
already appear from what has been quoted above, the fol * 
lowing letters will put the matter beyond dispute. They 
were written by him to a gentleman, who had at that time 
published the idea of a college, suited to the circumstances 
of a young country (meaning New York), a copy of which 
having been sent to Dr. Franklin for his opinion, gave rise 
to that correspondence which terminated about a year af- 
terwards, in erecting die college upon the foundation of the 
academy, and establishing that gentleman at die head of 
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bothy wheie he still oontiiiues, after a period of thirty-idx 
yean^ to preside with distinguished reputation. 

From these letters also» the state of the academy, at thaf 
fime^ will be seen. 



^'Philad. Jpnl Idth, 1753. 
"Sir, 

<< I received your favour of the 11th instant, with your 
oew* piece on Education^ which I shall carefully peruse, 
and give you my sentiments of it, as you desire, by next 
post. 

^* I believe the young gentlemen, your pupils, may be 
entertained and instructed here, in mathematics and phi- 
losophy, to satisfaction. Mr. Alison (who was educated at 
Gla^w) has been long accustomed to teach the latter, 
and Mr. Grew the former ; and I diink their pupils make 
great progress. Mr. Alison has the care of the Latin and 
Gr^eek schools^ but as he haP now three good assistants^ 
he can very well afford some hours every day for the in* 
struction of those who are engaged in higher studies. The 
mathematical school is pretty well furnished wirh instru^r 
ments. The English library is a good one ; and we have 
belpnging to it a middling apparatus for experimental phi- 
losophy, and propose speedily to complete ic The Logan- 
ian library, one of the best collections in America, will 
shortly be opened ; so that neither books nor instruments 
will be wanting ; and as we are determined always to give 
good salaries, we have reason to believe we may have at 
ways an opportunity of choosing good masters ; upon which 
indeed the success of the whole depends. We are obliged 
to you for your kmd offers in this respect, and when you 

T A general idea of the college of Miranda, 
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tM tettlad in Englaad, we may ofowionally make uae of 
jrour firiendaUp and judgemeiit — 

'* If it 8uit8 jdur conveDieney to limi Philiulelphia befortt 
your return to Europe, I shall be extremdy glad to see and 
convene with you heie, as weU as to correspond with you 
after your settlement in England ; for an acquaintance and 
4xinimunicalion with men of learmng, virtue, and publie 
spirit, ts one of my greatest enjoyments. 

<< I do not know- whether you ever happened to seethe 
first proposals I made for erecdng thb academy. I send 
them inclosed. They bad (however imperfect) the desired 
suooes9, h&ng followed by a subscription of four thousand 
pounds, towards carrying them into execution. And as we 
are fond of reoaving advice, and are daily improving by 
experience, I am in ^hopes we ahaU, in a few years, see a 
perfect institution. 

" I am, very respectfully, &c. 

« B. FHANKLIN. 

'^ Mr. W. Smiih, Long Island;* 



'^ Philad. May SJ, 1753. 
«*Sir, 
** Mr. Peters has just now been with me, and we have 
compared notes on your new piece. We find nothing in 
the scheme of education, however excellent, but what is, 
in our opinion, very practicable. The great difficulty will 
he to find the Aratus,* and other suitable persons, to 

* The name given to the principal or head of the ideal col« 
lege, the system of education in which hath nevertheless been 
nearly realized, or followed as a models in the college and 
academy of Philadelphia, and some other American semina. 
ries, for many years past. 
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carry it into exeeutioD ; but such quit be had if proper en- 
oouragement be given. We have both received gre^X 
pleasure in the penieal of it For ray part, 1 knoar not 
when I have read a piece that has more a&cted me— so 
noble and just are the sentiments, so warm and »nim»A;fA 
the language ; yet as eensure from your friends may be of 
more use, as wdk as BMxe agreeable to you than pniiae^ I 
ought to mention, that I wish you had omitted not only the 
quotation from the Review, which you are now justly dissa- 
tisfied with, but those expresnons of resentment against 
your adyersaries, in pages 65 and 79- In such cases, the 
noblest victory is obtained by neglect, and by shining on. 

'< Mr. Allen has been out of town these ten days ; but 
before he went he directed me to procure him six copes 
of your piece. Mr. Peters has taken ten. He proposed 
to have written to you ; but omits it, as he expects so soon 
to have the pleasure of seeing you here. He desires me 
to present hb affecUonate compliments to you, and to as- 
sure you that you will be very welcome to him, I shsdl 
only say, that you may depend on my doing all in my 
power to make your vbit to Philadelphia agreeidile to you. 

I am, &C. 

" Mr. Smitli. " B. FRANKLIN.'' 



•* Phiiad. Ifmi. 9Hih, 1768. 
« Dear Sir, 



« 



' Having written you fully, via Bristol, I have now little 
to add. Matters relating to the academy remain in stcUu 
quo. The trustees would be glad to see a rector 
astablished tliere, but they dread entering into new en- 
gagements till they are got out of debt ; and I have not 
yet got them wholly over in my opinion, that a good pro* 
fessor, or teacher^of the higher branches of learnings would 
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draw fo numy sdiolara at to pay gftat part, if not the 
wliaie of his salary. Tbua, unless the proprietors (of the 
pvovinos) shall think fit to put the finishing hand to our in^ 
stitulioai, it must, I fear, wait some few years longer before 
it can arrive at that state of perfection, whidi to me it 
seems now capaUe of; and all the pleasure I pronnsed my- 
aelf in seeing you settled among us, vanishes into smoke« 

** But good Mr. CoUinson writes me word* that no en* 
deavours of his shall be wanting; and he hopes, with the 
ardibidiop's asristance, to be able to prevail with our pro- 
prietors.* I pray God grant them success. 

** My son presents his affectionate regards, with, dear 

** Yours, &c. 

" B. FRANKLIN.^ 

^* P. S. I have not been favoured with a line from you 
•since your arrival in England/' 



" Phihd. April 18/A, 1754. 
•' Dea^ Sib, 
^ I have had but one letter from you since your arrival 
in England, which was but a short one, via Boston, dated 
October 18, acquainting me that you had written largely 
by Captain Davis.— Davis was lost, and with him your 
letters, to my great disappointment. — Mesnard and Gibbon 
have since arrived here, and 1 hear nothing from you. My 

♦ Upon the application of Archbishop Herring and P. 
CoUinson, E^q. at Dr. Franklin*s request, (mded by the let- 
ters of Mr. Allen and Mr. Peters,^ the Hon. Thomas Penn, 
£sq« subscribed an annual sum, and afterwards gave at least 
50001. to the founding or engrafting the college upon the 
academy 
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comfort 18, an imagination that you only omit writing be^ 
cause you are coming, and propose to tell me eveiy thing 
viva voce. So not knowing whether this letter will teadk 
you, and hoping either to see or hear from you by the Myr* 
tilla. Captain Budden'^s ship, which is daily expected^ I 
only add, that I am, with great esteem and affectioD, 

•' Your 8, &C. 
« Mr. SmiA. B. FRANKLIN/' 

About a month after the date of this last letter, the gen« 
tlcman to whom it was addressed arrived in Philadelphia^ 
and was immediately placed at the head of the seminary ; 
whereby Dr. Franklin and the other trustees were enabled 
to prosecute their plan, for perfecting the institution, and 
opening the college upon the large and liberal fcundation 
on which it now stands ; for which purpose thej obtained 
their additional charter, dated May 27th, 1755. 

Thus far we thought it proper to exhibit in one view 
Dr. Franklin's services in the foundation and establishment 
of this seminary. He soon afterwards embarked for Eng- 
land, in the public service of his country ; and having been 
generally employed abroad, in the like senrice, for the 
greatest part of the remainder of his life, (as mil appear in 
our subsequent account of the same) he had but few op- 
portunities of taking any further active part, in the affairs 
of the seminary, until his final return in the year 1785, 
when he found its charters violated, and his ancient col- 
leagues, the original founders, deprived of their trust, by 
an act of the legislature ; and although his own name had 
been inserted amongst the new trustees, yet he declined to 
take his seat among them, or any concern in tlie manage- 
ment of their affairs, till the institution was restored by law 
to its originid owners. He then assembled his old col- 
leagues at his own house, and being clioscii their president, 
all their future meetings were, at his rcqiicst, held there, 
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tin within a few months of his death, when with reluctance, 
and at thdir desire, lebt he might be too much injured by 
his attention to their business^ he suffered them to meet at 
the college. 

Franklin not only gave birth to many useful institutions 
himself, but he was also instrumental in promoting those 
which had originated with other men. About the year 
1752, an eminent physidan of this city, Dr. Bond, consi- 
dering the deplorable state of the poor, when visited with 
disease, conceived the idea of establishing an hospital. 
Notwithstanding very great exertions on his part, he was 
able to interest few people so far In his benevolent plan, as 
to obtain subscriptions from them. Unwilling that his 
scheme should prove abortive, he sought the aid of Frank- 
lin, who readily engaged in the business, both by using his 
influence with his friends, and by stating the advantageous 
influence of the proposed institution in hib paper. These 
efforts were attended with success. Considerable sums 
were subscribed ; but thev were still short of what was ne- 
cessary. Franklin now made another exertion. He ap- 
aplied to the assembly ; and, after some oppoation, obtained 
leave to bring in a bill, specifying, that as soon as two 
thousand pounds were subscribed, the same sum should be 
drawn iitnn the treasury by the speaker^s warrant, to be 
applied to the purposes of the institution. The opposi- 
tion, as the sum was granted upon a contingency which 
they supposed would never take place, were silent, and the 
bill passed. The friends of the plan now redoubled their 
efforts, to obtidn subscriptions to the amount stated in the 
bill, and were soon successful. This was the foundation 
«f the Pennsylvanian Hospital, which, with the Bettering- 
house, and Dispensary, bears ample testimony of the hu- 
manity of the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Franklin had conducted himself so well in the office 
of post-master, and had shown himself to be so well ao* 
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quiunted with the bunness of that department, that it was 
thought expedient to raise hint to a more (fignified station. 
In 1758, he wa» appointed depaty post-naster general for 
the British colonies. The profits arising from the posts^ 
of letters formed no incofiaiderabte part of the rvreniie, 
whidi the crown of Great Britain derived fforo these colo- 
nies. In the hands of FrankUn, it is said, that the post* 
office in America yielded amually thrice as much as that 
of Ireland* 

The American colonies were mudi exposed lo depreda^ 
tions on their frontiers, by the Indians ; and more particu- 
larly whenever a war took phce between France and Engk. 
land. The colonies, individually, were cither too weak to 
take efficient measures for their own defence, or they 
were unwilling to take upon themselyes the whde burden 
rf erecting forts aud maintuning garrisons, whilst their 
neighbours, who partook equally with themselres of the 
advantages, contributed nothing to the expense. Some* 
times also the disputes, which subristed between the go- 
vernors and assembles, 'prevented the adoption of means 
of defence; as we have see was the case in Pennsyhrania 
in 1745. To devise a plan of umon between the coiomea, 
to regulate this and other matters, appeared m desirable ob- 
ject To accomplish this^ in the year 1754^, commissaonera 
from New Hampshire, Massachussets, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, met at Albany. Dr. 
Franklin attended here, as a commissioner from VeniuiyU 
vania, and prcxluced a plan, which, from the pbee ol 
meeting, has been usually termed, ** The Albany plan of 
Union.* This proposed, that application ^ould be made 
for an act of parliament, to establish in the colonies a ge- 
neral government, to be administered by a preadent-geae- 
ral, appointed by the crown, and by a grand council, cod* 
risting of members chosen by the representatives of the 
dUFerent colonies ; their number to be in direct proportion 
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to tlie sums paid by each colony into the general treasury, 
with this restriction, that no colony should have more than 
seven, nor less than two representatives. TJtie whole exe- 
cutive authority was committed to the president-general. 
The power of legislation was lodged in the grand council 
and president- general jointly; his consent being made ne- 
cessary to passing a bill into a law. The power vested in 
the president and council was, to declare war and peace, 
and to conclude treaties with the Indian nations; to regu- 
late trade with, and to make purchases of vacant lands 
from them, either in the name of the crown, or of the union; 
to settle new colonies, to make laws for governing these 
until they should be erected into septate governments; 
and to raise troops, build forts, and fit out artned vessels, 
and to use other means for the general defence ; and, to 
effect these things, a power was given to make laws, laying 
such duties, imposts, or taxes, as they should find neces- 
sary, and as would be least burdensome to the people. 
All laws were to be sent to England for the king^s appro- 
bation ; and unless disapproved of within three years, were 
to remmn in force. All officers in the land Or sea service 
were to be nominated by the president-generaf, and ap- 
proved of by the general council ; civil officers were to be 
nominated by the council, and approved of by the presi- 
dent Such are the outlines of the plan proposed for the 
consideration of the congress, by Dr. Franklin. After se- 
veral days^ discussion, it was unanimously agreed to by 
the commissioners, a copy transmitted to each assembly, 
and one to the king^s council. The fate of it was anguliur. 
It was disapproved of by the ministry of Great Britain, be- 
cause it gave too much power to the representatives of the 
people ; and it was rejected by every assembly, as giving to 
the premdent-general, the representative of the crown, an 
influence greater than appeared to them proper, in a plan 
of government intended for freemen. Perhaps this rejec- 
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tion, on both sides, is the strongest proof that could be ad* 
duced of the excellence of it, as suited to the situation of 
America and Great Britain at that time. It appears to 
have steered exactly in the middle between the oppodte 
interests of both. 

Whether the adoption of this plan would have pre- 
vented the separation of America from Great Britain, is a 
question which might afford much room for speculatioik 
It may be said, that, by enabling the colonies to defend 
themselves, it would have removed the pretext upon which 
the stamp-act, tea-act, and other acts of the British parlia- 
ment, were passed ; which excited a spirit of opposition, 
and laid the foundation for the separation of the two coun- 
tries. But, on the other hand, it must be admitted, that 
the restriction laid by Great Britain upon our commerce^ 
obliging us to sell our produce to her citizens only, and to 
take from them various articles, of which, as our manufac 
tures were discouraged, we stood in need, at a price 
greater than that for which they could have been obtained 
from other nations, must inevitably produce dissatisfacticMi, 
6ven though no duties were imposed by the parliament ; a 
circumstance which might still have taken place. Besides, 
as the president-general was to be appointed by the crown, 
be must, of necessity, be devoted to its views, and would, 
therefore, refuse his assent to any laws, however salutary 
to the community, which had the most remote tendency to 
injure the interests of his sovereign. Even should they 
receive his assent, the approbation of the king was to be 
necessary; who would indubitably, in every instance, 
prefer the advantage of his home dominions to that of his 
colonies. Hence would ensue perpetual disagreements 
between the council and the pre»dent-general, and thus, 
between the people of America and the crown of Great 
Britain. While the colonies continued weak, they would 
be obliged to submit, and as soon as they acquired strength 
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they vould become more urgent in their demands, until, at 
length, they would shake off the yoke, and declare them- 
selves independent 

Whilst the French were in possession of Canada, their 
trade with the natives extended very far ; even to the back 
of the British settlements. They were disposed^ from time 
to time, to establish posts within the territory, which the 
English claimed as tlieir own. Independent of the injury 
to the fur trade, which was considerable, the colonies suf- 
fered this further inconvenience, that the Indians were fre- 
quently instigated to commit depredations on their fron- 
tiers. In the year 1758, encroachments were made upoi 
the boundaries of Virginia. Remonstrances had no effec 
In the ensuing year, a body of men were sent out undei 
the command of Mr. Washington, who, though a very 
young man, had, by his conduct m the preceding year, 
shewn himself worthy of such an important trust. Whilst 
marching to take possession of the post at the junction of 
the Allegany and Monongahela, he was informed that the 
French had already erected a fort there. A detachment 
of their men marched against him. He fortified himself as 
strongly as time and circumstances would admit. A su- 
periority of numbers soon obliged him to surrender Fort 
Necessity. He obtained honourable terms for himself and 
men, and returned to Virginia. The government of Great 
Britain now thought it necessary to interfere. In the yeai 
1755, General Braddock, with- some reg^ents of regular 
troops, and provincial levies, was sent to dispossess the 
French of the po^ts upon which they had seized. After 
the men were ajl ready» a difficulty occurred, which had 
nearly prevented the expedition. This was the want of 
waggons. Franklin now stepped forward, and with the 
assistance of hb son, in a little time procured a hundred 
and fifty. Braddock unfortunately fell into an ambuscade, 
«nd perished, with a number of his men. Washington^ who 

I 



'^ 
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bad accompanied him as an (ud-de-camp, and had warned 
him, in Tain, of his danger, now displayed great military 
talents in effecting a retreat of the remains <^ the army^ 
and in forming a junction with the rear^ under Colonel 
Dunbar, upon whom the chief command now devolved. 
With some difficulty they brought their little body to a 
place of safety ; but they found it necessary to de3tn>y 
their waggons and baggage, to prevent them fallmg inio 
the hands of the enemy. For the waggons which he. had 
furnished, Franklin had given bonds to a large amount. 
The owners declared their intention of obligmg him to 
make a restitution of their property. Had they put their 
threats in execution, ruin must inevitably have been the 
consequence. Governor Shirley, finding that he had in- 
curred these debts for the service of government, made ar- 
langements to have them discharged, and releassd Frank- 
lin from his disi^;reeable situation. 

The alarm spread through the colonies aft^ the defeat 
of "Braddock, was very great Preparations to arm were 
every where made. In Pennsylvania, the prevalence of 
the Quaker interest prevented the adoption of any system 
of defence, which would compel the citizens to bear arms. 
Franklin introduced into the assembly a bill for organizing 
a militia, by which every man was allowed to take arms or 
iiot, as to him should appear fit. The Quakers, bein*; 
thus left at liberty, suffered the bill to pass ; for although 
ihdr principles will not suffer them to fight, they had no 
objection to their neighbours fighting for them. In con- 
sequence of this act a very respectable militia was formed. 
The sense of impending danger infiiaed a militaiy spirit in 
all whose religious tenets were not opposed to wan 
Franklin was appointed colonel of a regiment in Philadel- 
phia^ which consisted of 1200 men/ 

The north-western frontier being invaded by the ene* 
my, it became necessarv to adopt measures for defences 
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Franklin was directed by the governor to take chai^ of 
this. A pow^r of raising men, ana of appmnting officers 
to command them, was vested in him. He soon levied a 
body of troops^ with which he repaired to the place at 
which their presence was necessary. Here he built a fort, 
and placed a garrison in such a posture of defence, as 
would enable them to withstand the inroads, to which the 
bhabitants had previousfy been exposed. He remained 
here for some time, in order the more completely to dis- 
charge the trust committed to him. Some business of im- 
portance at length rendered his presence necessary in the 
»sembly, and he returned to Philadelphia. 

The defence of her colonies was a great expense to 
Great Britain. The most etkctusl mode of lessening this 
was, to put ahns into the hands of the inhabitants, and to 
teach them th^t use. But England wished not that the 
Americans sh6uld becoote Acquainted with their own 
strength. She was apprehensive, that, as soon as this 
period arrived, they would no longer submit to that mono- 
poly of thfeir trade, which to them was highly injurious, but 
extreftiely advantageous to the mother-country. In com- 
parison with the profits of this, the expense of maintaining 
armies and fleets to defend them was trifling. She fought 
to keep them dependent upon her for protection ; the best 
plan which could be devised for ret^uning them in peace- 
able subjection. The least appearance of a military spirit 
was therefore to be yarded against, and, although a war 
then raged, the act for organizing a militia was disapproved 
of by the ministry. The regiments which had been formed 
under it were disbanded, and the defence of the province 
entrusted to regular troops. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the people 
continued in full force, although a war was raging on the 
frontiers. Not even the sense of danger was sufficient to 
reconcile, for ever so short a time, their jarring interests. 
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The assembly still insisted upon the justice of taxing (be 
proprietary estates, but the governora constantly refused 
their assent to this measure, without which no bill could 
pass into a law. Enraged at the obstinacy, and what they 
conceived to be unjust proceedings of their opponents, the 
assembly at length determined to apply to the mother- 
country for relief. A petition was addressed to the king, 
in council, stating the inconveniences under which the in- 
habitants laboured, from the attention of the proprietaries 
to their private interests, to the neglect of the general wel- 
fare of the community, and praying for redress. Franklin 
was appointed to present this address, as agent for the 
province of Pennsylvania, aod departed from America in 
June 1757. In conformity to the instructions which he 
had received from the l^islature, he held a conference 
with the proprietaries, who then resided in England, and 
endeavoured to prevail upon them to give up the long oon« 
tested point. Finding that they would hearken to no terms 
of accommodation, he laid his petition before the council. 
During this time Governor Denny assented to a law im- 
posing a tax, in which no. discrimination was made in fa- 
vour of the estates of the Penn £unily. They, alarmed at 
this intelligence, and Frankhn's exertions, used their ut- 
most endeavours to prevent the royal sanction being given 
to this law, which they represented as highly iniquitous, 
designed to throw the burden of supporting government 
upon them, and calculated to produce the most ruinous 
consequences to them and their posterity. 'The cause was 
amply discussed before the privy council* The Penns 
found here some strenuous advocates; nor were there 
wanting some who warmly espoused the side of the people. 
After some time spent in debate, a proposal was made, that 
Franklin should solemnly engage, that the assessment of 
the tax should be so made, as that the proprietary estates 
should pay no more than a due proportion. This he agreed 
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to perform ; the Penn family withdrew their oppontiion, and 
tranquillity was thus once more restored to the province. 

The mode in which diis dispute was terminated is a 
■striking proof of the high opinion entertained of Frank!in*s 
integrity and honour, even by those who considered him as 
inimical to their views. Nor was their confidence ill- 
founded. The assessment was made upon the strictest 
principles of equity ; and the proprietary estates bore only 
a proportionable c^are of the expences of supporting go- 
-vemraent 

After the completion of this important business, Frank- 
lin remained at the court of Great Britain, as agent for the 
province of Pennsylvania. The extensive knowledge which 
he possessed of the situation of the colonies, and the re- 
gard which he always manifested for their interests, occa- 
sioned his appointment to the same office by the colonies of 
Massachussets, Maryland, and Georgia. His conduct, in 
this situation, was such as rendered him still more dear to 
his countrymen. 

He had now an opportunity of indulging in the society 
of those friends whom his merits had procured him while at 
a distance. The regard which they had entertained for 
him was rather increased by a personal acquaintance. The 
opposition which had been made to his discoveries in phi- 
osophy gradually ceased, and the rewards of literary merit 
were abundantly conferred upon him. The Royal Society 
of London, which had at first refused his performances ad- 
mission into its transactions, now thought it an honour to 
rank him amongst its felk)ws. Other societies of Europe 
were equally ambitious <^ calling him a member. The 
university of St Andrew's, in Scotland, conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws. Its example was 
followed by the universities of Edinburgh and Oxford. His 
correspondence was sought for by the most eminent philo- 
sophers of Europe. His letters to these abound with 
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true science, delivered in a most aoaple unadorned man- 
ner. 

The province of Canada was at this time in the posses- 
sion of the French, who had originally settled it. The 
trade with the Indians, for which its situation was very con- 
venient, was exceedingly lucrative. The French traders 
here found a market for their commodities, and received 
in return large quantities of furs^ which they disposed of at 
a high price in Europe. Whilst the possession of this 
country was highly advantageous to France^ it was a 
grievous inconvenience to the inhaUitantsof the British co- 
lonies. The Indians were almost generally desirous to 
cultivate the friendship of the French, by whom they were 
abundantly supplied with arms and ammunition. When- 
ever a war happened, the Indians were ready to fall upon 
the frontiers ; and this they frequently did, even when Great 
Britain and France were at peace. From these considera- 
tions, it appeared to be the interest of Great Britain to gain 
the possession of Canada. But the importance of sudi an 
acquisition was not well understood in England. Franklin 
about this time published his Canada pamphlet, in which he 
in a forcible manner pmnted out the advantages which 
would result from the conquest of this province. 

An expedition against it was pknned, and the command 
given to General Wolfe. His success is well known. At 
the treaty in 1762, France ceded Canada to Great Britain, 
and by her cession of Louisiana, at the same time, rdin* 
quisbed all her possessions on the continent of America. 

Although Dr. Frankhn was now principally occupied 
with political pursuits, he found time for philosophical stu- 
dies. He extended his researches in electricity, and made 
a variety of experiments, particularly on the tourmalin. 
The singular properties which this stone possesses of being 
electrified on one side positively, and on the other negatively, 
by heat alone, without friction, had been but lately observed. 
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Some expenments on the cold produced by evapora- 
tion, made by Dr. CuUeD, had beeo communicated to Dn 
Franklin^ by professor Simpson, of Glasgow. These be 
repeated* and found, that, by the evaporation of aether in 
the exhausted recover of an air-pump, so great a degree 
of cold was produced in a summer's day, that water was 
converted into ice. This discovery he applied to the so- 
lution of a number of phenomena, particularly a singular 
fact, which philosophers bad endeavoured in yain to ac- 
count for, viz. that the temperature of the human body, 
when in health, never exceeds 96 d^ees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, though the atmosphere which surrounds it 
may be heated to a much greater degree. This he attri- 
buted to the increase perspiration, ,, and oons^uent eva« 
poration, produced by the beat. 

In a letter to Mr* Small, of London, dated in May 1700, 
Dr. Franklin makes a number of observations, tending to 
fihow that, in North America, north-east storms begin in 
<he south-west parts. It appears^ from actual observa- 
tions, that a nortb-east storm, which extended a consider- 
able distance, commenced at Philadelphia near four hours 
before it was feU at Boaton^ He endeavoured to account 
for thi% by supposing that, from heat, some rarefaction 
takes place about the gulf of Mexico, that the air further 
north rushes in, and is SMqceeded by the cooler and denser 
air still farther north, and that thus a continual current is 
at length produced. 

The tone produced by rubbing the brim of a drinking- 
glass with a wet finger, had been generally known. A Mr. 
Puckeridge, an Irishman, by placing on a table a number 
of glasses of different sizes, and tuning them by partly filling 
them with water, endeavoured to form an instrument ca- 
pable of playing tunes. He was prevented by an untimely 
end, from bringing his invention to any degree of perfection. 
After Im death some improvements were made upon his 
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plan. The sweetness of the tones induced Dr. Frankli i to 
make a variety of experiments ; and he at length formed 
that elegant instrument which he has called the Armoiiiccu 

In the summer of 1762, he returned to America. On 
his passage he observed the singular ell^t produced by 
the agitation of a vessel, containing oil, floating on water. 
The surface of the oil remains smooth and undisturbed^ 
whilst the water is agitated' with the utmost commotion. 
No satisfactory explanation of thb appearance has, we be- 
lieve, ever been given. 

Dr. Franklin received the thanks of the assembly of 
Pennsylvania, *^ as well for the faidiful discharge of his 
duty to that province in particular, as for the many and 
important services done to America in general, during his 
residence in Great Britain.*' A compensation of 5000L 
Pennsylvania currency, was also decreed him for his ser- 
vices during six years. 

During his absence he had been annually elected mem- 
ber of the assembly. On his return to Pennsylvania he 
again took his seat in this body, and continued a steady de- 
fender of the liberties of the people. 

In December 176S, a circumstance which caused great 
alarm in the province took place. A number of Indians 
had resided in the county of Lancaster, and conducted 
themselves uniformly as friends to the white inhabitants. 
Repeated depredations on the frontiers had ' exasperated 
the inhabitants to such a degree, that tbey determined on 
revenge iipon every Indian. A number of persons, 
amounting to about 120, principally inhabitants df Done- 
gal and Peckstang or Paxton township, in the county of 
York, assembled ; and, mounted on horseback, proceeded 
to the settiement of these harmless and defenceless In- 
cfians, whose number had now been reduced to about 
twenty. The Indians had received intelligence of the at- 
tack which was intended against them, but disbelieved it 
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Considering the white people as their friends, they ap- 
prehended no danger from them. When tbe party arrived 
at tbe Indian settlemtnt, they found only some women and 
children, and a few old men, the rest being absent at work. 
They murdered all whom they found, and amongst othes 
the chief Shaheas, who had been always distinguished for 
his friendship to the whites. This bloody deed exdted 
much indignation in the well-disposed part of the com- 
munity. 

ThQ remmnder of these unfortunate Indians, who by ab- 
sence had escaped the massacre, were conducted to Lan- 
caster, and lodged in the gaol as a place of security. The 
governor issued a proclamation expresnng the strongest 
disapprobation of the action, offering a reward for the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators of the deed, and prohibiting all 
injuries to the peaceable Indians in future. But, notwith- 
standing this, a party of the same men shortly after marched 
to Lancaster, broke open the gaol, and inhumanly butchered 
the innocent Indians, who had been placed there for 
security. Another proclamation was issued, but it had 
no effect. A detachment marched down to Philadelphia, 
for the express purpose of murdering some friendly In- 
dians, who had been removed to the city for safety! A 
number of the dtizens armed in their defence. The 
Quakers, whose principles are opposed to fighting, even in 
their own defence, were most active upon this occaaon. 
The rioters came to German-town. The governor fled for 
safety to the house of Dr. Franklin, who, with some others, 
advanced to meet the Paxton boys, as they were called, 
and had influence enough to prevail upon them to relin- , 
quish their undertaking, and return to their homes. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the assembly, 
which, for a time, had subsided, were again revived. The 
proprietaries were dissatisfied with the concessions made in 
favour of the people, and made great struggles to recover 
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the privilege of exemptii^ their estates Addi taxation, 
which they had been induced to ffwe ufK 

In. 1763, the aBsembiy passed a militia-hill, to which the 
governor refused to give his assent, unless the assembly 
would agree to certain amendments which he proposed. 
These consisted in increasing the fines,, and in some cases, 
subsdtuting death for fines. He wished too, that the of- 
ficers should be appointed altogether by himself, and not 
be nominated by the people, as the bill had proposed. 
These amendments the assembly considered as inconsbtent 
with the spirit of liberty. They would not adopt them — 
the govenor was obstinate^ and the bill was lost 

These, and various other drcumstances, increased the 
uneasiness which subsisted between the proprietaries and 
the assembly, to such a degree, that, b 1764, a petition to 
the king was agreed to by the houses praying an alteration 
from a proprkiart/ to a regal government. Great qppo- 
. »tion was made to this measure, not only in the house, but 
in the publick prints. A speech of Mr. Dickenson on the 
subject was published, with a preface by Dr. Smith, in 
which great pains were taken tp. show the impropriety 
and impolicy of this proceeding. A speech of Mr. Gallo. 
way, in reply to Mr. Dickenson, was published, accompa- 
nied with a preface by Dr. Franklin, in whiqh he ably op- 
posed the principles laid down in the preface to Mr. Dick- 
enson's speech. This application to the throne produced 
no efiect. The proprietary government was still continued. 

At the election of a new assembly, in the fall of 1764, 
the friends of the proprietaries made great exertions to 
exclude those of the adverse party ; and they obtained a 
small majority in the dty of Philadelphia. Franklin now 
lost his seat in the house, which he had held for fourteen 
years. On the meeting of the assembly, it appeared there 
was still a decided majority of Franklin^s friends. He was 
immediately appointed provincial agent, to the great cha« 
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grin of his enemies, who made ^ sderan protest against his 
appointment, which was refused admission upon the minutesi 
9B being unprecedented* It was, however, published in 
the papers,. and produced a spirited reply from him, just 
before his departure for England, 

. The disturbances produced in America by Mr. Gren« 
yille's stamp-act, and ihe opposition made to it, are well 
known. Under the Marquis of Rockingham's adminis- 
tration, it appeared expedient to endeavour to calm the 
minds of the colonists; and the repeal of the odious tax 
was contemplated. Amongst other means of collecting 
information on the disposition of the people to submit to il, 
Or. Franklin was called to the bar of the house of com- 
mons. The examination which he underwent was pub« 
ILshed, and contains a striking account of the extent and 
accuracy of his information* and the facility with which he 
communicated his sentiments. He represented facts in so 
strong a point of view, that the inexpediency of the act 
must have appeared clear to every unprejudiced mind. 
The act, after some opposition, was repealed, about a year 
after it was enacted, and before it had ever been carried 
into execution. 

In the year 1766, he made a visit to Holland and Germany, 
and received the greatest marks of attention from men of 
science. In his passage through Holland he learned from 
the watermen the effect wliich a diminution of the quantity 
of water in canals has, in impeding the progress of boats. 
Upon his return to England, he was led to make a number 
of experiments, all of which tended to confirm the obser- 
vation. These, with an explanation of the phenomenon, 
he communicated in a letter to hb friend, Sir John 
. Pringle, which will be found among his philosophical 
pieces. 

In the following year he travelled into France, where 
be met a no less favourable reception than he had experi- 
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enced in Germany. He was introduced to a number of 
literary characters, and to the king, Louis XV. 

Several letters written by Hutchinson, Oliver, and others^ 
to persons in eminent stations in Great Britain, came into 
the bauds of Dr. FrankKn. These contained the most 
violent invectives against the leading characters of the state 
of Massacfaussets, and strenuously advised the prosecution 
of vigorous measures, to compel the people to obedience 
to the measures of the ministry. These he transmitted to 
the legislature, by whom they were published Attested 
copies of them were sent to Great Britain, with an address, 
praying the Idng to discharge from office persons who had 
rendered themselves so obnoxious to the people, and who 
had shown themselves so unfriendly to their interests, llie 
publication of these letters produced a duel between Mr. 
Whately and Mr. Temple, each of whom was suspected of 
having been instrumental in procuring them. To prevetit 
any farther disputes on this subject. Dr. Franklin, in one 
of the public papers, declared that he had sent them to 
America, but would give no information concerning the 
manner in which he had obtained them — ^nor was this ever 
discovered. 

Shortly after, the petition of the Massachussets assembly 
was taken up for examination, before die privy council. 
Dr. Franklin attended, as agent for the assembly; and 
here a torrent of the most violent and unwarranted abuse 
was poured upon him by the soHcitor-general, Wedder- 
burne, who was engaged as counsel for Oliver and Hut- 
chinson. The petition was declared to be scandalous and 
vexatious, and the prayer of it refused. 

Although the parliament of Great Britain had repealed 
the stamp-act, it was only upon the principle of expediency. 
They still insisted upon their right to tax the colonies ; 
and, at the same time that the stamp-act was repealed, an 
act was passed, declaring Uie right of parliament to bind the 
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colonics in all cases whatsoever. This language was used 
even by the most strenuous opposers of the stamp^ct; 
and, amongst others, by Mr. Pitt. This right was never 
recognized by the colonists ; but, as they flattered them- 
selves that it would not be exerdsed, they were not very 
active in remonstrating against it. Had this pretended 
right been suffered to remiun dormant, the colonists would 
cheerfuUy have furnished their quota of supplies, in the 
mode to which they had been accustomed ; that is, by acts 
of their own assemblies, in consequence of requisitions 
from the secretary g£ state. If this practice had been pur- 
sued, such was the disposition of the colonies towards 
their mother-country, that, notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages under which they laboured, from restraints upon 
their trade, calculated solely for the benefit of the commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests of Great Britain, a sepa- 
ration of the two countries might have been a far distant 
event The Americans, from their earliest infancy, were 
taught to venerate a people from whom they were dcs 
scended; whose language, laws, and manners, were the 
same jia their own. They looked up to them a^ models 
at perfection ; and, in their prejudiced mmds, the most en- 
lightened naUons of Europe were considered as almost 
barbarians, in comparison with Englishmen. The name of 
an Englishman conveyed to an American the idea of every 
thing good and great. Such sentiments instilled into them 
in early life, what but a repetition of unjust treatment 
could have induced them to entertain the most distant 
thought of separation { The duties on glas^, paper, leather, 
painters* colours, tea, &c. the disfranchisement of some of 
the colonies; the obstruction to the measures of the le- 
gislature in others, by the king^s governors ; the contemp- 
tuous treatment of their humble remonstrances, stating 
their grievances, and praying a redress of them, and other 
violent and oppressive measures, at length exdted an ar« 
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dent spirit of opposidoiL Instead of endeavouring to allay 
this by a more lenient conduct, the ministry seemed reso- 
lutely bent upon reducing the colonies to the most skvish 
obedience to their decrees. But this only tended to aggra 
vate. Vain were all the efforts made use of to prevail upon 
them to lay aside thehr designs, to convince them of the im- 
posability of carrying them into effect, and c£ the mischie- 
vous consequences which mfust ensue from a continuance of 
the attempts. They persevered, with a degree of inflexibi- 
lity scarcely paralleled. 

The advantages which Great Britain derived from her 
colonies were so great, that nothing but a degree of infa- 
tuation, fittle short of madness, could have produced a 
oondnuance of measures calculated to keep up a spirit of 
uneasness, which might occasion the slightest wish for a 
separation. When we consider the great improvements in 
the science of government, the general diffusion of the 
principles of liberty amongst the people of Europe, the 
effects which these have already produced in France, and 
the probable consequences which will result from them 
elsewhere, all of which are the oi&pring of the American 
revolution, it cannot but appear strange, that events of so 
great moment to the happinesa of mankind, ahouM have 
been ultimately occasioned by the wickedness or ignorance 
of a British minister. 

Dr. Franklin left nothing nntried to prevail upon the 
ministry to consent to a change of measures. In private 
conversations, and in lettera to persons in government, he 
continually expatiated upon the impolicy and injustice of 
their conduct towards America; and stated, that notwith- 
standing the attadimoit of the colonists to the mother- 
country, a repetition of ill treatment must ultimately 
alienate their affections. They listened not to his advice. 
They blindly persevered in their own schemes, and left to 
their colonists no alternative, but opposition^ or uncondi- 
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Honal submission. The latter accorded not with the prin- 
ciples of freedom, which they had been taught to revcr.. 
To the former they were compelled, though reluctantly, to 
have recourse. 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to restore harmony be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies useless, returned to 
America in the year 1775 ; just afler the commencement of 
hostilities. The day after his return he was elected by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania a delegate to congress. Not 
long afler his election a committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of Mr. Lynch, Mr. Harrison, and himself, to visit the 
camp at Cambridge, and, in conjunction with the com- 
mander-in-chief, to endeavour to convince the troops, 
whose term of enlistment was about to expire, of the ne- 
cessity of their oontinuing in the field, and persevering in 
the cause of their country. 

In the fall of the same year he visited Canada, to endea- 
vour to unite them in the common cause of liberty ; but 
they could not be prevailed upon to oppose the measures 
of the British government. M. Le Roy, in a letter annexed 
to Abbe Pauchet's eulogium on Dr. Franklin, states, that 
the ill success of this negotiation was occasioned, in a 
great degree, by religious animosities, which subsisted be- 
tween the Canadians and their neighbours, some of whom 
had at different times burnt their chapels. 

When Lord Howe came to America, in 1776, vested 
with power to treat with the colonies, a correspondence 
took place between him and Dr. Franklin, on the subject 
of a recondliation. Dr. Franklin was afterwards ap- 
pointed, together with John Adams, and Edward Rut- 
ledge, to wait upon the commisrioners, in order to learn 
the extent of their powers. These were found to be only 
to grant pardons upon submission. Such terms which 
could not be accepted ; and the object of the commission- 
ers was not obtained. 
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The momentous question of independence was shortly 
after brought into view, at a tinne when the fleeU and ar« 
mies^ which were sent to enforce obedience, were truly 
formidable. With an army, numerous indeed, but igno- 
rant of disdpline, and entirely unskilled in the art of 
war, without money, without a fleet, without allies, and with 
nothing bnt the love of liberty to support them, the colo- 
nists determined to separate from a country, from which 
they had experienced a repetition of injury and insult. In 
this question. Dr. Franklin was deddedly in favour of the 
measures proposed, and had great influence in bringing 
others to his sentiments. 

The public mind had been prepared for this event, by 
Mr. Paine^s celebrated pamphlet. Common Sense, There 
is good reason to believe that Dr. Franklin had no incon. 
siderable share, at least, in furnishing materials for this 
work. 

In the convention which assembled at Philadelphia in 
1776, for the purpose of establishing a new form of go- 
vernment for the state of Peansylvania» Dr. Franklin was 
chosen president The late constitution of this state, which 
was the result of their ddiberations, may be considered as 
a digest of his principles of government. The nngle le- 
gislature, and the plural executive, seem to have been his 
favourite tenets. 

In the latter end of ITI&9 Dr. Franklin was appointed 
to assist in the negociation which had been set on foot by 
Silas Deane at the court of France. A conviction of the 
advantages of a commercial intercourse with America, and 
a desire of weakening the British empire by dismenibering 
it, first induced the French court to listen to proposals of 
an alliance. But they shewed rather a reluctance to the 
measure, which, by Dr. FrankUn*s address, and particu- 
larly by the success of the American arms against General 
Burgoyne^ was at length overcome ; and in February l77St 
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a treaty of alliance, offennve and defendve^ was eonduded ; 
in oonaequence of which France became involved in the war 
with Great Britain. 

Perhaps no person could have been found more capable 
of rendering essential services to the United States at the 
oourt of France, than Dr. Franklin. He was well known 
as a philosopher, and his character was held in the highest 
estimation. He was received with the greatest marks of 
respect by all the literary characters ; and this respect was 
extended amongst all classes of men. His personal influ- 
ence was hence very considerable. To the effects of this 
were added those of various performances which he pub- 
lished, tending to establish the credit and character of the 
United States. To his' exertions in this way, may, in no 
small degree, be ascribed the success of the loans negoci- 
ated in HcJland and France, which greatly contributed to 
bring the war to a conclusion. 

The repeated ill success of their arms, and more parti- 
cularly the capture of Comwallis and his army, at length 
convinced the British nation of the impossibility of reducing 
tbe Americans to subjection. The trading interest parti- 
cularly became clamorous for peace. The ministry were 
unable longer to oppose their wishes. Provisional articles 
of peace were agreed to, and signed at Paris on the ^th 
of November 1782, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Jay, and Mr. Laurens, on the part of the United States ; 
and by Mr. Oswald, on the part of Great Britiun. These 
ibrmed the basis of the definitive treaty, virhich was con- 
cluded the Sd of September, 178S, and signed by Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jay, on the one part, and 
by Mr. David Hardy on the other. 

On the 3d of April, 178S, a treaty of amity and com- 
merce, between the United States and Sweden, was con- 
cluded at Paris, by Dr. Franklin and the Count Von 
Krutz. 
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A simihr treaty with Prusna was ooaduded in 
1785, not long before Dr. Fnuikliii's departure ffom 
Europe. 

Dr. Fraakfin did not suffer his political pursuits to en- 
gross his whole attention. Some of his perfonnanees made 
their appearance in Paris. The object of these was gene* 
rally the promotion of industry and economy. 

In the year 1784, when animd magnetism made great 
ncise in the world, palticulariy at Paris, it was thought a 
matter of such importance, that the king appointed cora- 
misnoners to examine into the foundation of this pretended 
science. Dr. Franklin was one of the number. After a 
fieur and diligent examination, in the course of which 
Mesmer repeated a number of experiments, in the presence 
of the oommisuoners, some of which were tried upon them- 
selves, they determined that it was a mere trick, intended 
to impose upon the ignorant and credulous— -Mesmer was- 
thus interrupted in his career to wealth and fiime, and a 
most insolent attempt to impose upon the human under* 
standing baflBled. 

The important eodB of Dr. Franklin^s misoon being 
completed by the establishment o{ American independence, 
and the infirmities of age and disease coming upon him, be 
became desirous of returning to his native country. Upon 
application to congress to be recalled, Mr. Jefferson was 
appointed to succeed him, in 1785. Some time in Sep- 
tember of the same year. Dr. Franklin arrived in Philadd- 
phia. He was shortly after chosen member of the supreme 
executive counol fior the city ; and soon after was elected 
president of the same. 

When a convention was called to meet in Philadelphia 
in 1787, for the purpose of giving more energy to the go- 
vemmait of the union, by revising and amending the ar- 
ticles of confederation, Dr. Franklin was appointed a dele- 
gate from the state of Pennsylvania. He rigned the con« 
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rthutton which they proposed for the union, and gaye it die 
most uneK}uiTocal maric& of his approbation. 

A society for political inquiries, of which Dr. Fnmklin 
was president, was established about this period. The 
meetings were held at his house. Two or three essaja read 
in this society were published. It cfid not long continua 

In die year 1787, two societies were established in Phi- 
hdelpUa, founded on the principles of tlie most hberal and 
refined humanity.-^ 7%^ Philadelphia Sociei^ for oBevir 
oltfig lAr misentf of pubUe prisons; and the PennsyhoMian 
Sodctf for prowioiing Ae alnMhn of dmoeri^^ tike relief 
c/ free negwes unlmofully hM in bondage^ and the im- 
provement of the cottdition of Ae African raoft (V each 
of these Dr. Franklin was president The labours of these 
bodies have been crowned with great success; aod they- 
ocmtinne to prosecute, with unwearied diligence, tl^ 
laudable dengns for which they were established. 

Dr. Franklin'*s increasiog infirmities prevented |iis regu- 
lar attendMice at the coondl^chain^) and. in 1788» he 
retired wholly from puUie life. 

His oeoslitutioa had been a mn^ttkaUy good one^ He* 
had been little subject to disease except an attack of the 
gootixoasionally, until dbout Ae year 1781, when he was 
first attacked with symptonw of tiie cai cu loMS cemplaint, 
which contimwid during his fife. Durii^ the iMervais ot 
pain from this grievous ifisease, he spent many cheerful 
hours, conversing in the most agreeable and instrucdve 
manner. His faculties were entirely unimpairsd, even to 
the hour of his deaUi. 

His name, as president of the abolition society, was 
signed to the meinorial presented to the house of represen- 
tatives of die United Stotes, on the l2di of February, 1789, 
praying tbam to exert the full extent of power vested in 
them by the eonstitutioB, in discouraging die traSc of tibe 
human species. This was his last public act. In the de- 
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bates to which this memorial gave rise, several attempts 
were made to justify the trade. In the Federal Gazette of 
March . 35th, there appeared an essay, signed Historious, 
written, by Dr. Franklin, in whidi he communicated a 
q»eech, stud to have been delivered in the Divan of AU 
giers, in 1687, in opposition to the prayer of the petition 
of a sect, called ErSca^ or purists, for the abolition of pi- 
racy and slavery. This pretended African speech was an 
excellent parody of one delivered by Mr. Jackson, of 
Georgia. All the arguments urged iu favour of n^ro 
slavery, are applied with equal force to justify the plunder- 
ing and enslaving of Europeans. It i^ords, at the same 
time, a demonstration of the futility of the arguments in 
defence of the slave trade, and of the strength of mind and 
ingenuity of the author, at his advanced period of life. It 
furnished too, a no less convincing proof of his power of 
imitating the style of other times and nations, than bis ce* 
lebrated parable against persecutbn. And as the latter 
led many persons to search the scriptures with a view to 
find it, so the former caused many persons to search the 
book-stores and libraries, for the work fiom which it was 
said to be extracted. 

In the beginning of April following, be was attacked 
with a iever and complaint of his breast, which terminated 
his existence. The following account of his last illness was 
written by his friend and physician. Dr. Jones. 

'* The stone, with which he had been afflicted for several 
years, had for the last twelve months confined him chiefly 
to his bed ; and during the extremely painful paroxysms, 
he was obliged to take large, doses of laudanum to mitigata 
his tortures; still, in the mtervals of pain, he not only 
amused himself with reading and conversing cheerfully 
with his family and a few friends who visited him, but was 
often employed in domg^ibusiness of a public as well as pri- 
vate nature, with various persons who waited on him for 
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that purpose; and in every instance displayed, not tety 
that readiness and disposition of doing good, which i^tm- 
the distinguishing characteristic of bis life, but the fullest 
and clearest possession of his unoonunon mental abilities; 
and liot unfiec^uently indulged himself in those jVimt <f eiprt^. 
and entertuning anecdotes, which were the delight of all: 
who heard him. 

<< About nxteen days before his death, he was seized 
with a feverish indisposition, without any particular symp- 
toms attending it, till the third or fourth day, when he com- 
plained of a pain in the left breast, whidi increased till it 
became extremely aeute, attended with a cough and labo- 
rious breathing. During this state, when the severity of his 
pains sometimes drew forth a groan of oomphunt, he would 
observe, that he was afraid he did not bear it as he ought; 
acknowledged his grateful sense of the many blessbgs he 
had received from the Supreme Bai^, who had raised him 
from small and low beginnings to such high rank and con- 
sideration among men, and made no doubt but his present 
afSictions were kindly intended to wean him from a world 
in which he was no longer fit to act the part assigned him. 
In this frame of body and mind he continued till five days 
before his death, when his pain and difficulty of breathing 
entirely left him, and his family were flattering themselves 
with the hopes of his recovery, when an impostbumation, 
which had formed itself in his lungs, suddenly burst, and 
discharged a great quantity of matter, which he continued 
to throw up while he had sufficient strength to do it, but, 
as that failed, the organs of respiration became gradually 
oppressed, a calm lethargic state succeeded, and on the 
l^th of April, 1790, about eleven o'clock at night, he 
quietly expired, dosing a long and useful life of eighty-four 
years and three months." 

It may not be amiss to add lis the\ above account, that 
Dr, Franklin, in the year 1735, had a tevere pleurisy, 
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wUeh tetUMiuited id an abscess of the left lobe of his luags^ 
and be was then almost suffoeated, with the qnanti^ a»d 
sttddennest of Ae discharge. A seeond attack of a nmilar 
nature happened^ some yean after diis, firon which ho soon 
nBooveredi and <fid not appear to sutfer any iMontenienee 
in his T6s[dration fWn these diseases. 

The following epiteph on himself, was written by lam 
ihany years pivnooa lo his daalli : 



THE BODY 
BENJAMIN FBANKUN, 

(X.|Bi THB COTXB OF AW OL0 BOOK» 
ITS eoMTSllTS TOBN OUT, 
Am tTBin Of ITS LBTTEKINO AMD OILIHIIO) 

LIBS BXBl M0» roH WOBICS; 

TBI ttfX WOBX ITSBLF SHAIL VOT BX LOST, 

FOB IT WItL (as HB BSUBYBO) APFBAR OHCB MOBB 

IW A WBW 

AWD MOBB BtAVTiFUL BDltlDlt, 

COBBBGTBD AWD AHBBDBD 

BY 

THB AUTBOB. 



Ewtraek from Hke lasi Witt md TeiUmeni of Dr. 
Franklm. 

With regard to my books^ those I had in Framse, and 
those I left in Phiiadelpbia, beui^ now assembled together 
here, and a catalogue made of themt it is my intention to 
dispose of the same as follows : * 

My ** History of the Academy of Sciencefr,^ in sixty or 
seventy volumes quarto, I give to the philosophical sodcty 
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of Philadelphia, of which I have the honour to be prendenC. 
My collection in foib of ^ Les- Arts et Us Metiers^ 1 
give to the Americaii Philosophical Society, established 
in New England, of which I am • member. My quarto 
edition of the same, ^ Jris H Mttien*' I give to 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. Such and so 
tn«iy of my books as I Asi\ marii, in the said cata- 
Ic^ue, with the name of my grandson fienjanun Frank- 
lin Bache, I do hereby give to him : and such and so many 
of my books, as I shall mark in the said catalogue with the 
name of my grandson William Bache, I do hereby give to 
him : and sudi as shall be marked with the name of Jona- 
than Williams, I hereby give to my cousin of that name. 
The residue and remainder of all my books^ manuscripts, 
and papers, Z do give to my grandson William Temple 
Fmoklifl. My share in the Library Company of Phila- 
dclj^a, I give to my grandson, Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, confiding that he will permit Us brothers and sisters 
to share in the use of it 

I was bom in Boston, Mew England, and owe my first 
instructions in literature to the free grammar schools 
estabtbsbed there. I ther^xe give one hundred pounds 
sterlii^ to my ezecutofs, to be by them, the survivors or 
survivor of them, paid over to the managers or directors of 
the free selto>ls in my native town of Boston, to be by 
thein> or the person or peraoBs who shall have the superin- 
tendence and management of the said sdiools, put out to 
interest, and so continued at interest for ever ; whiish in- 
terest annually shall be laid out in silver medals, and given 
as honorary rewards annually by the directors of the said 
free^schools, for the encouragement of scholarship in the 
said schools, belonging to the said town, in such manner 
as to the discretion of the selea men of the said town shall 
seem meet. 

Out of the salary that may remain due to me. as Presi- 
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dent of the State, I give the sum of two thousand pounds 
to my executors, to be by them, the sunrivm or soryivor 
of them, paid over to such person or persons bb the kgishi- 
ture of this state^ by an act of assemUy, shaU appoint to 
receive the same, in trust, to be employed for making the 
Schuylkil navigaUe. 

During the number of years I was in bunness as • sta- 
tioner, printer, and post-master, a great many small sums 
became due to me for books, advertisements, postage of 
letters, and other matten, which were not collected, when, 
in 1757^ I was sent by the assembly to England as their 
agent, and, by subsequent appointments, continued there 
till 1776, when, on my returr^ I was immediately engaged 
in the afiairs of congress, and sent to France in 1778 
where I remained nine years^ not returning till 1786 • and 
the said debte not being demanded in such a length of time, 
are become in a manner obsolete, yet are nevertheless 
justly due— These as they are stated b my great folb 
ledger, E> I bequeath to the contributors of the Pennsyl- 
vania hospital; hoping that those debtors, and the de- 
scendanta of such as are deceased, who now, as I find, 
make some difficulty of satisfying such antiquated demands 
as just debts, may, however, be induced to pay or give 
them as charity to that excellent institutira. I am sen. 
sible diat much must inevitably be k36t; but I hope some- 
thing considerable may be recovered. It is possible too, 
that some of the parties dbarged may have existing old un- 
settled accounta against me; in which case the managers 
of the said hospital will allow and deduct die amoun? or 
pay the balance, if they find it against me. 

I request my fiiends, Henry Hifl, Esq. John Jay, Esq 
Francis Hopkinson, Esq. and Mr. Edward Duffield, rf 
Bonfield, in Philadelphia county, to be the executors of 
this my last will and testament, and I hereby nomuwte 
and appoint them for that purpose. 
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I woiiU have my body buried with as little expense or 
ceremony as may be* 
PkOaddphifh J^k/^ 17> 177& 

CODICIL. 

I, Benjamin Franklin, in the foregoing or annexed last 
will and testament, having further considered the same, do 
think proper to make and publish the following eodidl, in 
addition tbereta 

It having long been a fixed and political opinion of 
mine, that in a democradcal state there ought to be no of- 
fices of profit, for the ressona I had given in an article of 
my drawing in our constitution, it was my intention, when 
I accepted the office of president, to devote the appomted 
salary to some public use; accordingly I had already, be- 
fore I made my last will in July last, given large sums of it 
to colleges, schools, building of churches, &c; and, in 
that will I bequeathed two thousand pounds more to the 
state, for the purpose of making the Schuylkil navigable ; 
but understanding since, that such a sum will do but little 
towards accomplishing such a work, and that project is not 
likely to be undertaken finr many years to oome-^and hav*. 
ing entertained another idea, which I hope may be more 
extensivelv useful, I do hereby revoke and annul the be- 
quest, and direct that the certificates I have of what re- 
mains due to me of that salary, be sold towards raising the 
sum of two thousand pounds sterlii^, to be disposed of as I 
am now about to order. 

It has been an opinion, that he who receives an estate 
from his ancestors, is under some obligation to transmit 
the same to posterity. This obligation lies not on me, who 
never inherited a shilling from any ancestor or relation. I 
shall, however, if it is not diminished by some accident be- 
fore my death, leave a connderable estate among my de- 
soendants and relations. The above observaticm is made 
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merdj ita «OBie apology to my fiauniiy, for my making be- 
quests that do not aj^pear to have any imniediate pelatioD 
to their advantage. 

I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my first 
instructions in literature to the free grammar schools 
establiriied there. I have» therefore, considered those 
sdiools in my will. 

But I om^also under ohIigatioBs tc the stale of Maos*- 
chussets, for having, unasked, appointed me formerly their 
agent, with a handsome salary, wUdi oonlinued some 
yean; and altbon^ I aoadsntally lost in tb^r service, by 
transRiitting <Scmraor Hiitsliinson s klten» much more 
than the amount of what they gave me, I do not think that 
ought in the least to diminish my gratitude. I have con« 
sidered that, among artisaofl^ good af^rentices are most 
likely to make good citiaens, and havii^ mys^f been bred 
to a manual art, piinting, in my native town, and after- 
wards assisted to set up my bu«n«ss in Philadelphia by 
-kind loans of money from two friends there, which was the 
foundation of my fortune, and of all the utility in life that 
may be ascribed to me— 1 wish to be useful even after my 
death, if possible, in forming and advancing other young 
men, that may be serviceable to their oountiy in both these 
towns. 

To this end I devote two thousand pounds sterling, 
whidb I give, one thousand thereof to the inhabitants of the 
town of Boston, in Masaachussets, and the other thousand 
to the inhabitants of the dty of Philadelphia, in trust, to 
and for the uses, intents, and purposes^ herein after men- 
tioned and declared. 

The said sum of ppe thousand pounds sterling, if ac- 
cepted by the inhabitants of the town of Boston, shall be 
maniq;ed under the direction of the select men, united with 
the ministers of the oldest Episoopaliaa, Congregntional, 
and Presbyterian churches in that town, who are to let out 
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the same at five per cent per atmuin, to fach yomig tmi^ 
tied artificers, under the age of drent^-fiTe year% as hwre 
served an apprentioedttp in the said town, and fidtkfiilly 
fuMDed the duties requit^ in thcsr andentiiBBS» so as to 
obtain a good moral chtfraoter ftotn at least tw» respeoU 
able citizens, who are willing to beoome sureties in a boiid^ 
with the applicants, for the lepayment of the money so 
lent, with interest, according to the^ terau bemn after ptem 
scribed ; sH which bonds are to be tak^ for Spamsh iMlbd 
dollars, or the value thereof in current gold coin : and th« 
manager shaH keep a bound bo6l:, dr books, wherein shall 
be entered the names of those who sbaB apply for, and ie» 
ceive the benefit of this institution, and of their sureties 
together with the sums lent, the dates, and other necessary 
and proper records^ respecting the business and co n oen w 
t(f this institution: and as these loans are intended to SMist 
young married artificers, in setting up their badness, they 
are to be proportioned by the discretion of the managers, 
so as not to exceed sfacty pounds sterling to one person, nor 
to be less than fift^een pounds. 

And if the number of appfiers so €i»iiled should be w 
large as that the sum will not snflice to aibrd to each as 
much as might otherwise not be improper, the proportion 
to each shall be diminished, so as to dford to everyone some 
assistance. 'Hiese aids tnay, therefore, be amall at first, 
but as the capital increases by the acotimtifhited interest, 
they will be more ample. And 'in 'order to serve as many 
as possible in their turn, as well as to make tiie re-payment 
of the principal borrowed more easy, each borrower shall 
be obliged to pay with the yearly interest, one-tebth part 
of the principal ; which sums df principal and interest so 
paid in, shall be again let out to fresh bofvewers. And it 
b presumed, that there will be always found in Boston w^ 
tuous and benevolent citizens, willing to bestow a part of 
thdr time in d<nng good to the rising genentioDy by super- 
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ratendiDg and man^png this institution gratis ; it is hqped 
that no part of the money will at any time fie dead, or be 
di^rted to other purposeSp but be continually augmenting 
fay the interest, in which case, there may in time be more 
than, the occasion in Boston may require ; and then some 
may be spared to the neighbouring or other towns, in the 
said state q£ Massachussets, which may desire to hare it» 
such towns engaging to pay punctuaUy the interest, and 
the proportion of the principal annually to the inhabitants 
of the town of Boston. If this pkn is executed, and suc- 
ceeds, as projected, for. one hundred yean^ the sum will 
then be one hundred and thirty thousand pounds, of which 
I would have the managers of the donation to the town of 
Boston then lay out, at their discretion, one hundred thou* 
sand pounds in public works, which may be judged of most 
general utility to the inhabitants; such as fortifications, 
bridges, aqueducts, public buildbgs, baths, payements, or 
whatever may make fiving in the town more convenient to 
its people, and reader it more agreeable to strangers re- 
sorting thither for health, or a tempcnrary residence. The 
remaining thirty-one thousand pounds I would have conti* 
nued to be let out to interest, in the manner above directed, 
for one hundred years ; as I hope it will have been found 
that the institution has had a good effect on the conduct 
of youth, and been of service to many worthy characters 
and useful dtisens. At the end of this second term, if no 
unfcnrtunate accident has prevented the operation, the sum 
will be four millions and sixty-one thousand pounds ster- 
ling, of which 1 leave one millbn and sixty-one thousand 
pounds to the dispoation and management of the inhabit- 
ants of the town of Boston, and the three mUIions to the 
di^x)dtion of the government of the state— not presuming 
to carry my views farther. 

All the directions herein given respecting the disposi- 
tion and management of the donation to the inhabitants of 
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Boston^ I would have observed respecting that to the in* 
habitants of Philadelphia; only, as Philadelphia is inooiu 
poratedy I request the corporation of that city to undertake 
the management, agreeable to the'said directions: and 1 do 
hereby vest them with full and ample powers for that pur« 
pose. And having considered that the covering its ground 
plat with buildings and pavements, which' cany off most of 
the rain, and prevent its soaking into the earth, and renew* 
ing and purifying the springs, whence the water of the wells 
must graduidly grow worse, and in time be unfit for use, as 
I find has happened in all old cities ; I recommend^ that, at 
the end of the first hundred years, if not done before, the 
corporation of the city employ a part of the hundred, thou- 
sand pounds in bringmg by pipes the water of WissahickoU- 
creek into the town, so as to supply the inhabitants, which 
I apprehend may be done without great difficulty, the level 
of that creek being much above that of the dty, and may 
be made higher by a dam. I also recommend making the 
Schuylkil completely navigable. At the end of the' second 
hundred years, I would have the disposition of the four 
millions and sixty-one thousand pounds divided between 
the inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia and the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, in the same manner as herein di- ^ 
rected with respect to that of thie inhabitants of Boston 
and the government of Massachussets. It is my dedre 
that this institution should take place, and begin to operate 
within one year after my decease, for which purpose due 
notice should be publicly given, previous to the expiration 
of that year, that those for whose benefit this establishment 
is intended may make their respective applications : and I 
hereby direct my executors, the survivor or survivors of 
them, within six months after my decease, to pay over the 
siud sum of two thousand pounds sterling to such persons 
as shall be duly appointed by the select men of Boston, and 
the corporation of Philadelphia, to receive and take charge 
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of their rctfpoekrre Sams of one thouauid pouQcb etcb, for 
the purpoaes afbresakL Conadmng the accidents to 
which alt hmnao aflSuia and projects are subject in such 4 
kagth of timc^ I have, perfaqiB» too much flattered myself 
with a Tain Bbmcj, thai these ifispositions, if carried into 
execution, will be continued witihoat interniptk», and have 
the eActs p roposed ; I hope^ howeyer^ that if the inhabit- 
ants of the twi> ddes should not think flt to undertake the 
execution, diey will at least accept the ofer of Ibese dona- 
tions, as a markof my good will, token of my g^titude^ 
and testimony of my desire to be useful to them e^en after 
my departure. I wish, indeed, that they wmj both under- 
take to endeavour the execution of my prcgect, because I 
think, that, thou^ nnilareseen difficulties may aris^ expe* 
dients wiH be found to lemore them, and the acbeme be 
found practicable. If one of them accepts the money with 
the conditions, and the other refuses, my wUI then is, that 
both smna he given to the inbabitimts of the city accepting: 
the whole to be j|^lied to the same purposes, and under 
the same xegulations direOkedlor die separate parts: and 
if bodi refuse^ ibe money remains of course in the mass of 
my estate, and it k to be diqx)sed of therewith, according 
to my will made the seventeenth day of July 1788. 

My fine ci!al>4ree walkingnitidk, with a gold head curi- 
ously wrought in the fiarm of the cap of liberty, I gpve to 
my fiiend, and the friend cf mankind. General Washkjytcm. 
If it wasa soeptre, he has merited it, and would bef)ome it 
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Mr. AifOEAw Bradford^ 

I deagn this (o acquaint youj^ that I, who have long been 
one of your courteous readers, have lately entertained 
some thought ^f setting up Tor an author myself; not out 
of the least vanity, I assure you, or desire of showing my 
parts^ but purely for the good of my country. 

I have often observed with concern, that your Mercury 
is not always equally enterUdnmg. The delay of ships ex- 
pected in, and want of fresh advices from Europe, make it 
frequently very dull ; and I find the freezing of our river 
has the same e£^t on news as trade. With more concern 
have I continually observed the growing vices and follies 
of my country folk ; and though reformation is properly 
the concern of evi^ry man, that is, evexy one ought to mend 
one; yet it is too true in this case^ that what is every 
body's business .is no body's buaness, and the business is 
d«Nie accordingly. I therefore, upon mature deliberation, 
think fit to take no body% buuness wholly into my own 
bands; and, out of zeal for the public good, design to 
erect myself into a kind of censor morum ; purposing, with 
your allowance^ to make use of the Weekly Mercury as a 
vehicle, in which my remonstrances shall be conveyed to the 
world. 

1 am sensible I have, in diis particular, undertaken a 
very unthankful office, and expect little besides my hbour 
for my pains. Nay, it is probable, I may displease a great 
number of your readers, who will hot very well like to pay 



• These papers appeared -in the American Weekly Mer- 
cury, at various limes, during the year 17S8— 9, and are the 
" humorous pieces^ mentioned by ]>. Fmnklin in his me* 
moirs. 
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ten thillings a year for bang told of tbcir fiiultf. But as 
most people delight m censure, when th^ tibemselves are 
not the olgects of it, if any are offended at my puUidy ex- 
posing theur private yioes, I prcxnise they diall hare the sa- 
tisfaction, in a very little time, of seeing thdr good friends 
and neiglibours in the same circumstances. 

However, let the fair sex be assured, that I diall always 
treat them and their affiurs with the utmost decency and 
respect. I intend now and then to dedicate a diapter 
wholly to their service ; and if my lectures any way oontri- 
bute to the embellishment of their minds, and brigfatemng 
of their understandings, without offending their modesty, I 
doubt not of having thdr favour and encouragement' 

It is certain, that no country in the worid produces na- 
turally finer spirits thta ours, men of genius tat every kind 
of science, and capable of acquiring to perfecdon every 
qualification that is in esteem among mankind. But as 
few here have the advantage of good books, for want of 
which, good conversation is still more scarce, it would, 
doubtless, have been very acceptable to your readers, if, 
instead of an old out-of-date artide from Muscovy or Hun- 
gary, you had entertained them with some well chosen ex- 
tract from a good author. This 1 shall sometimes do, when 
I happen to have nothing of my own to say that I think of 
more consequence. Sometimes, I purpose to deliver lec- 
tures of morality or philosc^y, and (because I am naturally 
inclined to be meddling with things that do not concern 
me) perhaps I may sometimes talk politics. And if I can 
by any means furnish out a weekly entertainment for the 
public, that will give a rational diversion, and at the same 
time be instructive to the readers, I shall think my leisure 
hours well employed : and if you publish this, I hereby 
invite all ingenious gendemen and others (that approve 
of such an undertaking) to my assbtance and correspon- 
dence. 
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It 18 like, by this time, you have a eurloaty to be ac- 
quainted with my name and character. As I do not aim at 
public praise, I design to remain concealed : apd there are 
such numbers of our family and relations at this time in the 
country, that, though I have signed my name at full length, 
I am not under the least apprehension of being distin- 
guished and discovered by it My character, indeed, I 
would favour you with, but that I am cautious of praising 
myself, lest I should be told my trumpeter is dead : and 1 
cannot find it in my heart, at present, to say any thing to my 
own disadvantage. 

It is very common with authors in their first performances, 
to talk to their readers thus. If this meets with a suitable 
reception, or, if this should meet with due encouragement, 
I diaU hereafter publish, &c. — This only manifests the 
value they put on their old writings, since they think to 
frighten the public into their applause, by threatening, that 
unless you approve what they have already wrote, they in- 
tend never to write again ; when perhaps it may not be a 
jnn matter whether they ever do or no. As I have not 
observed the critics to be more favourable on this account, 
I shall always avoid saying any thing of the kind ; and con- 
clude with telling you, that if you send me a bottle of ink 
and a quire of paper by the bearer, you may depend on 
hearing further from. Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

THE BUSY-BODY. 
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77le Bus!^Bod^.—No. IL 

All foolii hare ftill an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing ridev— Port, 

Monneur Bochefocault tells us somewhere in his Me- 
mmrs, that the Prinoe of Cond^ delighted much in ridicule, 
and used frequently to shut himself up for half a day toge* 
ther, in his chamber, with a gentleman^ that was bis favour- 
ite, purposely to divert himself with examining what was 
the foible, or ridiculous side, of every noted person in the 
court That gentleman said afterwards in some company, 
that he thought nothing was more ridiculous in any body, 
than this same humour in the prince; and I am somewhat 
inclined to be of this opinion. The general tendenqr there 
b among us to this embellishment (which I fear has too 
often grossly imposed upon my loving countrymen instead 
of wit) and the applause it meets with from a rising gene* 
radon, fill me with fearful apprehenaons for the future re- 
putation of my country : a young man of modesty (which is 
the most certain indication of large capacities) is hereby 
discouraged from attempting to make any figure in life: 
his apprehensions of being outlaugfaed^ will force him tf 
continue in a restless obscurity, without having an oppor- 
tunity of knowing his own merit himself, or discovering it 
to the world, rather than venture to expose himself in a 
place, where a pun or a sneer shall pass for wit, noise for 
reason, and the strength of the argument be judged by that 
of the lungs. Among these witty gentlemen let us take a 
v;ew of Ridentius : what a contemptible figure does he 
make with his train of paltry admirers ? This wight shall 
give himself an hour's diversion with the cock of a man^s 
hat, the heels of his shoes, an unguarded expression in 
his discourse, or even some personal defect; and the 
height of his tow ambition is to put some one of the 
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company to the blush, who perhaps must pay an equal share 
of the reckoning with himself. If such a feUow makes 
laughing the sole end and purpose of his life, if it is neces- 
sary to his constitution, or if be has a great desire of grow- 
ing suddenly fat, let him eat ; let him give public notice 
where any dull, stupid rogues may get a quart of four- 
penny for being laughed at; but it is barbarously unhand- 
some, when friends meet for the benefit of conrersation, and 
a proper relaxation from business, that one should be the 
butt of the company, and four men made merry at the cost 
of the fifth. 

How different from this character is that of the good- 
natured, gay EugeniusI who never spoke yet but with a 
design to divert and please; and who was never yet 
baulked in his intention. Eugenius takes more delight in 
applying the wit of his friends, than being admired him- 
self: and if any one of the company is so unfortunate as to 
be touched a little too nearly, he will make use of some in- 
genious artifice to turn the edge of ridicule anotlier way, 
choosing rather to make himself a public jest, than be at 
the pain of seeing his friend in confusion. 

Among the tribe of laughers I reckon the pretty gentle- 
men, that write satires, and carry them about in their 
pockets, reading them themselves in all company they 
happen to meet ; taking an advantage of the ill' taste of the 
town, to make themselves famous for a pack of paltry low 
nonsense, for which theydcserve to be kicked, rather than ad- 
mired, by all who have the least tincture of politeness. Hiese 
I take to be the most incorrigible of all my readers ; nay, I 
expect they will be squibbing at the Busy-Body himself. 
However, the only favour he begs of them is this, that if they 
cannot oontroul their overbearing itch of scribbling, let him 
be attacked in downright biting lyrics, for there is no satire 
be dreads half so much, as an attempt towarda a panageyric. 
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The -Bii«y-Body.— Na IIL 

Nod vulttts butanlis Tyraiini 

Mcnti quatit solida, nee auBter, 

Dux ioquted turbidus Adriae, 

Nee fiilmmantis magna Jovis manuflir— Hor. 

It 18 said, that the Peruana^ in their ancient constitution, 
had public schools, at which virtue was taught as a liberal 
art or science : and it is certainly of more consequence to a 
man, that he has learnt to govern his passions; in spite of 
temptation, to be just in hb dealings, to be temperate in his 
pleasures, to support himself with fortitude under his mis- 
fortunes, to behave with prudence in all his affairs, and in 
every circumstance of life; I say it is of much more real 
advantage to him to be thus qualified, than to be a master of 
all the arts and sciences m the world besides. 

Virtue alone is sufficient to make a man great, glorious, 
and happy. He that b acquidnted with Cato^ as I am, 
cannot help thinking, as I do now, and will acknowledge he 
deserves the name, without being honoured by it Cato b 
a man whom fortune has placed in the most obscure part of 
the country. Hb circumstances are such^ as only put him 
above necessity, without affording him many superfluities: 
yet who is gr^Biter than Cato? I happened but the other 
day to be at a house in town, where, among others, were 
met, men of the most note in thb place ; Cato had busi- 
ness with some of them, and knocked at the door. The 
most trifling actions of a man, in my opinion, as well as the 
smallest features and lineaments of the face, g^ve a nice 
observer some notion of hb mind. Mbthought he rapped 
in such a peculiar manner^ as seemed of itself to ezpress 
there was one who deserved as well as desired admission. 
He appeared in the plainest country garb ; his great coat 
was coarse, and looked old and thread bare ; hb linen was 
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homespun ; bis beard, perhaps, of seven days* growth ; his 
shoes thick and heavy ; and every part of his dress corre- 
sponding. Why was this man received with such concur- 
ring respect from every person in the room, even from 
those, who had never known him or seen him before ? It 
was not an exquisite form of person, or grandeur of dress, 
that struck us with admiration. I believe long habits of 
▼htue have a sennble effect on the countenance : there was 
something in the air of his face, that Vnanifested the true 
greatness of his mind ; which likewise appeared in all he 
said, and in every part of his behaviour, obliging us to 
regard him with a kind of veneration. His aspect is 
sweetened with humanity and benevolence, and at the same 
time emboldened with resolution, equally free from diffident 
bashfulness and an unbecoming assurance. The conscious- 
ness of his own innate worth and unshaken integrity ren- 
ders him calm and undaunted in the presence of the most 
great and powerful, and upon the most extraordinary oc- 
casions. His strict justice and known impartiality make 
him the arlntrator and deader of all differences, that arise 
for many miles around him, without putting his neighbours 
to the charge, perplexity, and uncertainty of law-suits. 
He always speaks the thing he means, which he is never 
afraid or ashamed to do, because he knows he always 
means well ; and therefore is never obliged to blush, and 
feel the confusion of fini^mg himself detected in the mean- 
ness of a falsehood. He never contrives ill against his 
ndghbour, and therefore is never seen with a lowering, 
suspicious aspect. A mixture of innocence and wisdom 
makes him ever seriously cheerful. His generous hospi- 
tality to strangers according to his ability, his goodness, 
his charity, his courage in the cause of the oppressed, his 
fidelity in friendship, his humifity, his honesty and nncerity, 
his moderation and his loyalty to the government, his piety, 
his temperance, his love to mankind, his magnanimity; Us 
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puUk t{nritedneM| and, in fine, faU oonfmnmate Tirtoc; 

make him justly deserve to be esteemed the glory of bis 

country. 

The bnve do imvw ilum ihtt Sght, 

Just ar^ their ihoughtfl^ and open are their tempers ; 

Freelj without diwuife the? lofeand hate, 

Stili aie they fomd hi the ftir face of day. 

And heairea and nen are judges of thefar actioiis.**RowB. 

Who would not rather choose, if it were in his choice, to 
merit the abore character, than be the richest, the most 
learned, or the most powerfnl man in the province without it? 

Almost erezy man has a strong natural desire of being 
valued and esteemed by the rest of his species ; but I am 
concerned and grieved to see how few fall into the right and 
only infallible method of becoming so. That laudable am- 
bition is too commonly misapplied, and often ill employed. 
Some, to make themselves considerable, pursue learning; 
others grasp at wealth ; some aim at being thought witty ; 
and others are only careful to make the most of an hand- 
some person : but what is wit, or wealth, cht form or leam* 
ing, when compared with virtue ? It is true we love the 
handsome;, we applaud the learned, and we fear the rich 
and powl^rful ; but we even worship and adore the virtu- 
ous. Nor is it strange ; since men of virtue are so rare, 
so very rare to be found. If we were as industrious to be- 
come good„ as to make ourselves great, we should become 
really great by being good, and the number of valuable men 
would be much increased ; but it is a grand mistake to 
think of being great without goodness ; and I pronounce 
it as cei;tain, that there was never yet a truly great man, 
that was not at the same time truly virtuous. 

O, Cretico ! thou sour philosoi^ier ! thou cunning states- 
man ! thou art cndfty, but £sr from being wise. When wilt 
thou be esteemed, regarded, and beloved like Cato ? When 
wilt thou, among thy creatuses, meet with that unfingaed 
respect and warm good-will that all men have for Um? 
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Wilt thou never understand, that the crin^g, mean, «ub- 
misfflve deportment of thy dependents, is, (like the w rship 
pud by Indians to the devil) rather through fear of the harm 
thou mayest do them, than Out of gratitude for the favours 
they have received of thee? Thou art not wholly void of 
virtue ; there are many good things in thee, and many good 
actions reported of thee. Be advised by thy friend : neglect 
those musty authors ; let them be covered with dust, and 
moulder on their proper shelves ; and do thou apply thy- 
self to a study much more profitable, the knowledge of 
mankind and of thyself. 

This b to give notice, that the Busy-Body strictly for- 
bids all persons, from this time forward, of what age, sex^ 
rank, quality, degree, or denomination soever, on any pre- 
tence, to inquire who is the author of this paper, on pain of 
his displeasure (his own near and dear relations only ex- 
cepted). 

It b to be observed, that if any bad characters nappen 
to be drawn in the course of these papers, they mean no 
particular person, if they are not particularly applied. 

Likewise, that the author is no party man, but a general 
meddler. 

N. B. Cretico lives in a naghbouring province. 



The Bunf'Bodjf.^^o. IV— - 

Ncquid nimia. 

In my first paper, I invited the learned and the inge- 
nious to join with me in this undertaking ; and I now re- 
peat that invitation. I would have such gentlemen to take 
this opportuaity (by trying their talent in writing) of divert- 
ing themselves and friends, and improving the taste of the 
town. And because I would encourage all wit of our own 
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growth and produce, I hereby promise^ that whoever shall 
tend me a little essay on some nx)ral or other subject, that 
is fit for public view in this manner (and not basely bor- 
rowed from any other author), I shall receive it with can- 
dour, and take care to place it to the best advantage. It 
will be hard, if we cannot muster up in the whole country a 
sufiident stock of sense to supply the Busy-Body at least 
for a twelvemoth. For my own part, I have already pro- 
fessed, that I have the good of my country wholly at heart 
in this design, without the least nnister view ; my chief pur- 
pose being to inculcate the noble principles of virtue, and 
depreciate vice of every kind. But as I know the mob hate 
instruction, and the generality would never read beyond 
the first line of my lectures, if they were actually filled with 
nothing but wholesome precepts and advice, Imust there- 
fore sometimes humour them in their own way. There are 
a set of great names in the province, who are the common 
objects of popular dislike- If I can now and then over- 
come my reluctance, and prevail with myself to satirize a 
little one of these gentlemen, the expectation of meeting 
with such a gratifidttion will induce many to read me 
through, who would otherwise proceed immediately to the 
foreign news. As I am very well assured the greatest men 
among us have a sincere love for their country, notwith- 
standing its ingratitude, and the insinuations of the envious 
and malicious to the contrary, so I doubt not but they virill 
cheerfully tolerate me in the liberty I design to take for. the 
end above-mentioned. 

As yet I have but few correspondents, though they begin 
now to increase. The following letter, left for me at tlie 
printer's, is one of the first I have received, which I regard 
the more for that it comes from one of the fair sex, and be- 
cause I have myself oftentimes suffered under the grievance 
therein complained of. 
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To the Bttstf-Body. 

«SlB, 

« You having «et yourself up for a censuror iiiorum» (as 
[ think you call it) which is said to mean a reformer of 
manners, I know no person more proper to be applied to 
for redress in all the grieyanoes we suffer from want of man- 
ners in some people. You must know, I am a single woman, 
and keep a diop in this town for a livelihood. There is 
a certain neighbour of mine, who is really agreeable com- 
pany enough, and with whom I have had an intimacy of 
some time standing; but of late she makes her visits so 
exceedingly often, and stays so very long every visit, that 
I am tired out of all patience. I have no manner of time at 
all to myself; and you, who seem to be a wite man, must 
needs be sennble, that every person has little secrets and 
jprivacies, that are not proper to be exposed even to the 
nearest friend. Now I cannot do the least thing in the 
world, but she must know about it; and it is a wond^er I 
have found an opportunity to write you this letter. My 
mirfortune is, that I respect her veiy well, and know not 
how to disoblige her so much as to tell her, 1 should be 
glad to have less of her company ; for if I should once hint 
such a thing, I am afraid she would resent it so as never to 
darken my door again. But alas. Sir, I have not yet told 
you half my aflSiction. She has two children that are just 
big enough to run about and do pretty mischief: these are 
continually along with mamma, either in my room or shop, 
if I have ever so many customers or people with me about 
buaness. Sometimes they pull the goods off my low shelves 
down to the ground, and perhaps, where one of them has 
just been making water. * My friend tokes up the stuff, 
and cries, " Oh ! thou little wicked mischievous rogue ! 
But, however, it has done no great damage, it is 
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only wet a fitde; and lo puts it up upon the shelf agsin. 
Sometiiiies they get to my aide of luuls behind the counter^ 
and divert themselves, to my great vexation^ with mixing 
my ten-penny, and eight-penny, and fi)ur-penny together* 
I endeavour to conceal ray uneattness as much as possible, 
and with a grave look go to sorting them out She cries^ 
<« DonH thee trouble thysetf, ndg^bour. Let them play a 
little; I'll put all to n^ befiore I ga** But thii^ are 
never so put to rights but that I find a great dealjof workto 
do after they are gone. Thus, Sir, I have all the trouUeand 
pesterment of cl^dren^ without the pleasure of calling them 
my own ; and they are so now used to beu^ here that they 
will be content no where else. If she would have been so 
kind as to have moderated her visits to ten times a day, and 
staid but half an hour at a tune, I should have been contented^ 
and I believe never have given you this trouble. But this 
very morning they have so tormented me that I could bear 
no longer; for while the mother was asking me twenty imper- 
tinent questions, the youngest got to my nails, and with great 
delight rattled them by handfula all over the floor ; and the 
other at the sametimemadesuchaterribledin upou my counter 
with a hammer, that I grew half distracted. I was just then 
about to make myself a new suit of pinners, but in the fret 
and confunon I cut it quite out of all manner of shape, 
and utterly qK>iled a piece of the first muslin. Prav, Sir, 
tell me what I shaU do. And talk a little against such un- 
reasonable vimting in your next paper: though 1 would 
not have her affronted with me for a gleat deal, for sin- 
cerely I love her and her children, as well, I think, as a 
neighbour can, and she buys a great many things in a year 
at my shop. But 1 would b^ her to consider, that she 
uses me unmercifully, though I believe it is only fi)r 
want of thought. But I have twenty things more to tell 
you besides all this: there is a handsome gentleman 
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that has a mind (I donH questioo) to make love to me ; but 
be can\ get theoppor tu ni^ tx^^*— ^*-~0 dear^ bereabe comet 
again ; I muft oondnde^ 

•wYour'f, &c 

''PATIENCE.'' 

Indeed, it if well enough^ aa it happens, that she is 
oome to diorten this oomplaint, %faicb I think is full k»g 
enough abeady, and probaUy woold otherwise have been 
88 long again* However, I nnist eonfess, I cannot help 
pitying my correspondents caae^ and in her behalf, exhort 
the visitor to remember and consider the words of the wise 
man, withdraw thy foot from the house of thy neighbour, 
lest he grow weaiy of thee, and so hate thee; It i% I be* 
lieve, a nice thing and very difficulty to regulate our visits 
in such a manner, as never to gLve offence by comii^ too 
seldom, or too often, or departing too abruptly, or staying 
tbo long. However, in my opinion, it is safest for most 
people, in a general way, who are unwiHing to disoblige, to 
visit seldom, and tarry but a little while in a place ; not- 
withstanding pressing invitations, which are many times in- 
sincere. And though more of your company should be 
really deared ; yet in this case, too much leservedness is a 
fault more easily excused than the contrary. 

Men are subject to various inconveniences merdj 
through lack of a small shave of coun^ie^ which is a quaHty 
very necessary in the common occurrences of life, as wdl 
as in a battle. How many impertinendes do wo daily sul^ 
with great tmeasiness, because we have not courage 
enough to discover our diafike? And why may not a man 
use ibe boldness and freedom cvf telling hia friendS) thai 
their long visits sometimes incommode him ? On thia o^ 
casion, it may be entertaining to some of my readers,, if I 
acquaint them with the Turkish manner of entertaining v^ 
sitors, which I have from an author of unquestionable ve. 
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racitj ; who assures, that even the Turks are not so igno- 
rant of civility and the arts of endiMurmenty but that they can 
practise them with as much exactness as any other nation, 
whenever they have a mind to show themselves obliging. 

<< When you viat a person of quality (says he) and have 
talked over your business, or ^e compUments, or what- 
ever concern brought you thither, he makes a sign to have 
things served in for the entertainment, whidi is generally a 
little sweetmeat, a dish of sherbet, and another of coffee ; 
all which are immediately brought in by the servants, and 
tendered to all the guests in order, with the greatest care 
and awfulness ima^nable. At last comes the finishing 
part of your entertainment, which is, perfuming the beards 
of the company; a ceremony which is performed in this 
manner. They have for the purpose a small silver chaffing 
dish, covered with a lid full of holes, and fixed upon a 
handsome plate. In this they putM>me fresh coals, and 
upon them a piece of lignum aloesj^and shutting it up, the 
smoke immiediately ascends with a grateful odour through 
the holes of the cover. This smoke\is held under every 
one's chin, and offered as it were a sacrifice to his beard. 
The bristly idol soon receives the reverence done to it, and 
so greedily takes in and incorporates the gummy steam, 
that it retains the savour of it, and may serve for a nosegay 
a good while after, 

^^ This ceremony ^ay perhaps seem ridiculous at first 
hearing*; but it passes among the Turks for an high gra- 
tificadon. And I will say this in its vindication, that its 
design is very wise and useful For it is understood to 
give a civil dismission to the visitants, intimating to them, 
that the master of the house has^soine business to do^ or some 
other avocation, that permits them to go away as soon as 
they please ; and the sooner aA&t this ceremony the better. 
By this means you may, at any time, without offence, de- 
liver yourself from being detained from your affairs by 
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todiotui uad unseasonable visits ; and from being eonstrained 
to use that {oece of hypocrisy, so common in the world, of 
piesMhg those to stay longer with you, whom perhaps in 
your heart you wish a great way off for having troubled you 
so long already." 

Thus far my author. For my own part, I have taken 
such a fancy to this Turkish custom, that for the future I 
shall put something like it in practice. I have provided a 
bottle of right French brandy for the men, and citron water 
for the ladies. After I have treated with a dram, and 
presented a pinch of my best snuff, I expect all company 
will retire, and leave me to pursue my studies for the good 
of the public. 

I give notice, that I am now actually compiling, and de« 
ngn to publish in a short time, th^ true history of the rise, 
growth, and progress of the renowned Tiff Club. All per- 
sons who are acquainted with any facts, drcumstances, 
characters, transactions, &c which will be requisite to the 
perfecting and embellishment of the said work, are desired 
to communicate the same to the author, and direct their 
letters toie left with the printer hereof. 

The letter agned Would-be-something is come to hand. 



The Busy-Bocbf.— No. V. 

Noi, o patritius tanguis^ quos vivere fas est, 
Occipiti ceco, posticas occurite sanruB. — Periius. 

This paper being designed for a terror to evil doers, as 
well as praise to them that do well, I am lifted up with se^ 
cret joy to find, that my undertaking is approved, and en- 
couraged by the just and good, and that few are against 
me but those who have reason to fear me. 
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There Me littk fclfies in the bdiaviour off moft 
which theor best fnends are too tender te aoquabt them 
with ; there fsee little rioes and mall crimes which the kw 
haa no regard to or remedy for : there are likewiae great 
pieces of rillanj some times so craftily accomplished, and 
so circumspectly guarded^ that the law can take no hold of 
the actors. All these things, and aU things of tUs nature, 
come within my province as censor, and I am determined 
not to be n^^nt of the trust I have reposed in myself, 
but resdve to execute my oiBoe diligently and faithfully. 

And that eU the world may judge with how much hu- 
manity, as w^ as justice^ I shall behave in this office; and 
that even my enemies may be convinced I take no delight 
to rake into the dunghill lives of vicious men ; and to the 
end that certain persons may be a little eased of their fears, 
and relieved from the terrible palpitations they have lately 
felt and suffisred, and do still suffer ; I hereby graciously 
pass an act of general oblivioni^ for all offences, crimes, 
and misdemeanors of what kind soever, committed from 
the banning of the year 1681, until the day of the date 
of my first paper, and promise only to concern myself with 
such as have been dnce and shall hereafter be committed. ( 
shall take no notice who has (heretofore) raised a fortune 
by fraud and opi^ression, nor who by decdt and hypocrisy ; 
what woman has been false to her good husband'^s bed, nor 
what man has, by barbarous usage or neglect, broke the 
heart of a faithful wife, and wasted his health and sub- 
stance in debauchery ; what base wretch has betrayed his 
friend, and sold his honesty for gold, nor what baser 
wretch first corrupted him, and then bought the bargain : 
all this, and much more of the same kind, I shall forget, 
and pass over in silence ; but then it is to be observed, that 
I expect and require a sudden and general amendment 

These threatenings of mine I hope will have a good 
effect, and, if regarded, may jprevent abundance of fdly 
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and wickedness in others, and, at die same time, save me 
abundance of trouble: and that people may not flatter 
themselves with the hopes of concealii^ thdr loose mis* 
demeanors from my knowledge, and in that view persist in 
evil dicing, I must acqujunt them, that I have lately entered 
into an intimacy with the extraordinary person, who some 
time since wrote me the following letter ; and who^ having 
a wonderfiil faculty^ that enables him to discover the most 
secret iniquity, is capable of giving me great assistance in 
my designed work of reformation. 

<< Ma. BusT-BoDT, 
^ I rejoice, Sir, at the opportunity you have g^ven me 
to be serviceable to you, and, by your means, to this pro- 
vince. You must know, that such have been the ciicum* 
stances of my life, and such were the marveUous con- 
currences of my birth, that I have not only a facul^ of dis* 
covering the actions of persons, that are absent or asleep, 
but even of the devil himself, in many of his secret 
workings, in the various shapes, habits, and names of men 
and women: and having travelled and conversed much, 
and met but with a very few of the same perceptions and 
qualificatbns, I can recommend myself to you as the most 
useful man you can correspond with. My fisUher's father's 
father (for we had no grandfathers in our family) was the 
same John Bunyan that writ that memorable book. The 
Pilgrim's Progress, who had, in some degree, a natural 
faculty of second sight This &culty (how derived to him 
our £unily memoirs are not very dear) was enjoyed by ail 
his descendants, but not by equal talent It was very 
dim in several of my first courins, and probably had been 
nearly extinct in our pardoular branch, had not my h^ 
ther been a traveller. He lived, in his youthful days, in 
New England. There he married, and there was bom 
my elder brother^ who had so much of thi$ faculty, as to dis« 
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cover witcliei. in some of their occult perforroances. My 
parents tnmspoHtng themselTes to Great Britain, my ae- 
cond broCher^s birth was in that kingdc»n. He shared but 
a soiall portion of this virtue, being only able to diaeeni 
transacticxis about the time of, and for the most part after, 
thar happening. My good father, who delighted in the 
Pilgrim^s Progress, and nsountainous places, took ship- 
ping, with his wife, for Scotland, and inhabited in the 
Highlands, where myself was bom ; and whether the soil, 
cUmate, or astral influences, of which are preserved divers 
prognostics, restored our ancestor's natural faculty of se- 
cond aght, in a greater lustre to me, than it had shined in 
through several generatkma, I will not here discuss. But 
so it is,.that I am possessed krgely of it, and deogn, if you 
encourage the proposal, to take this opportunity of d<»ng 
good with it, which I question not will be accepted ^of in a 
grateful way by many of your honest readers, though the 
discovery of my extraction bodes me no deference from 
your great scholars and modern philosophers. This my 
father was long ago aware of, and lest the name alone 
shoold hurt the fortunes of his children, he, in his shiftings 
from one country to another, wisely changed it. 

*< Sir, I have only this further to say, how I may be use- 
ful to you, and as a reason tat my not making myself m€xe 
known in the world : by virtue of this great gift of nature, 
seeond-sightedness, I do continually see numbers of men, 
women, and dhildren, of all ranks, and what they are doing, 
while I am sitting in my closet ; which is too great a bur- 
den for my mind, and makes me also conceit, even againsc 
reason, that all this host of people can see and observe me, 
which strongly inclines me to solitude, and an obscure 
living ; and, on the other hand, it will be an ease to me to 
disburden my thoughts and observations in the way pro- 
posed to you, by Sir, your friend and humble servant.** 
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' I ooncenl this correspondent's name, in my care for his 
life and safety, and cannot but approve his prudence, in 
choosing to live obscurely. I remember the fate of my 
poor monkey : he had an ilUnatured trick of grinning and 
chattering at every thing he saw in petticoats : my ignorant 
country neighbours got a notion, that pug snarled by in-, 
stinct at every female who had lost her virginity. This waa 
no sooner generally believed, than he was condemned to 
death : by whom 1 could never learn ; but he was assasn^ 
* nated in the night, barbarously stabbed and mangled in a 
thousand places, and left hanging dead on one of my gate 
])Osts, where I found him the next mornmg. 

The censor observing, that the itch of scribbling begins 
to spread exceedingly, and being carefully tender of the 
reputation of his country, in point of wit and good sense^ 
has determined to take all manner of writings in verse or 
prose^ that pretend to either, under his immediate cogni- 
zance ; and accordingly, hereby prohibits the publishing 
any such for the future, till they have first passed his ex- 
amination, and received his imprimatur : for which he de* 
mands as a fee only sixpence per sheet. 

N. B« He nevertheless permits to be published, all sa- 
tirical remarks on the Busy-Body, notwithstanding the 
above prohibition, and without examination, or requiring the 
said fees ; which indulgence the small wits, in and about 
this city, are advised gratefully to accept and acknowledge. 

The gentleman, who calls himself Sirronio, is directed, 
on receipt of this, to burn his great book of crudities. 

P. S. la compassion to that yonng man, on account of 
the great puns he has taken, in consideration of the cha- 
racter I have just received of him, that he is really good 
natured; and on condition he shows it to no foreigner, 
or stranger of sense, I have thought fit to reprieve his 
said great book of crudities from the flames, till further 
order. 

No. 6. u 
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Noli me tangere. 

I bad resotyedy when I first commenced this dengn, on 
no account to enter into a public dispute with any man ; 
for I judged it would be equally unpleasant to me and my 
readers, to see this paper filled with contentious wrangling, 
answers, replies, &c. which is a way of writing that is end* 
less, and, at the same time, teldom . contains any thing that 
id either edifying or entertidning. Yet, when such a con- 
siderable man as Mr. finds himself concerned so 

warmly to accuse and condemn me, as ne has done in 
Eeimer's last Instructor, I cannot forbear endeavouring 
to say something in my own defence, from one of the worst 
of characters that could be ^ven me by a man of worth. 
But as I have many things of more consequence to offer 
the public, I declare, that I will never, after this time, 
take notice of any accusations, not better supported with 
truth and reason; much less may every little scribbler 
that shall attack ,me, expect an answer from the Busy- 
Body. 

The sum of the charge delivered against me, either 
directly or indirectly, in the spd paper, is this : not to men- 
tion the first weighty sentence concerning vanity and ill- 
nature, and the shrewd intimation, that t am without cha- 
rity, and therefore can have no pretence to religion, I am 
represented as guilty of defamation and scandal, the 
odiousness of which is i^parent to every good man, and the 
practice of it opposite to Christianity, morality, and com- 
mon justice, and, in some cases, so far below all these, as 
to be inhuman ; as a blaster of reputations ; as attempting, 
by a pretence, to screen myself ^rom the imputation of ma* 
lice and prejudice ; as using a weapon, which the wiser and 
better part of mankind hold in abhorrence ; and as giving 
treatment which the wiser and better part of mankind dislike 
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on the same principles, and for the same reason, as they do 
assassination, &c. and all this is inferred and concluded 
from a character I have wrote in my Number III. 

In order to examine the justice and truth of this heavy 
charge, let us recur to that character. And here we may 
be surprised to find what a trifle has raised this mighty cla- 
mour and complaint, dus grievous accusation ! — The worst 
thing said of the person, in what is called my gross descrip- 
tion (be he who he will to whom my accuser has applied 
the character of Creiico) is, that he is a sour philosopher, 
crafty, but not wise. Few humane characters can be 
drawn that will not fit some body, in so large a country as 
this ; but one would think, supposing I meant Cretioo a 
real person, I had sufHcienlly manifested my impartiality, 
when I said in that very paragraph, that Cretico is not 
without virtue ; that there are many good things in him, 
and many good actions reported of him ; which must be 
allowed in all reason, very much to overbalance in hit fa- 
vour those worst words, sour tempered, and cunning. 
Nay, my very enemy and accuser must have been sensible 
of this, when he freely acknowledges, that he has been se- 
riously considering, and cannot yet determine, which he 
would chopse to be, the Cato or Cretioo of that paper ; 
since my Cato is one of tlie best of characters. Thus much 
in my own vindication. As to the only reasons there given, 
why I ought not to continue drawing characters, viz. Why 
should any man's picture be published which he never sat 
for? or his good name taken from him any more than his 
money or possessions, fit the arbitrary will of another, &c. ? 
I have but this to answer : the money or possessions, I 
presume, are nothing to the purpose ; since no man can 
claim a right either to those or a good name, if he has 
acted so as to forfeit them. And are not the public the 
only judges what share of reputation they think proper to 
allow any man ? Supposing I was capable, and had an in- 
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clination, to draw all the good and bad characters iff 
America, why should a good man be offended with me (or 
drawing good characters? And if I draw ill ones, can they 
fit any but those that deserve them ? And ought any but 
such to be concerned that they have their deserts f I have 
as great an aversion and abhorrence for defamation and 
scandal as any man, and would, with the utmost care, avoid 
being guilty of such base things : besides, I am very sen- 
sible and certain, that if I should make use of this paper 
to deiame any person, my reputation would be sooner hurt 
by it than his ; and the Busy-Body would quickly become 
detestable ; because, in such a case, as is justly observed, 
the pleasure arising from a tale of wit and novelty soon 
dies away in generous and honest minds, and is followed 
with a secret grief, to see their neighbours calumniated. 
But if I myself was actually the worst man in the province, 
Htfd any one should draw my true character, would it not 
be lidiculous in me to say, he had defamed and scan- 
dalized me, unless he had added in a matter of truth ? If 
any thmg is meant by asking, why any num^s picture should 
be published which he never sat for ? it must be, that we 
should give no character without the owner's consents If 
I discern the wc^ disguised in harmless wool, and con- 
triving the destruction of my neighbour's sheep, must I 
have his permission, before I am allowed to discover and 
prevent him ? If I know a man to be a designing knave^ 
must I ask his consent, to bid my friends beware of himf 
If so, then, by the same rule, supposing the BusyBody 
had really merited all his enemy had diarged him with, his 
consent likewise ought to have been obtained^ before so 
terrible an accusation was published against him. 

I shall conclude with observing, that in the last para- 
graph save one of the piece now examined, much ill-nature 
and some good sense are co-inhabitants (as he estpresses 
it). The iltnature appears, in his endeavouring to discover 
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cactire, where I intended no such thing, but quite the re- 
verse: the good sense is this, that drawing too good a 
character of any one is a refined manner of satire, that 
may be as injurious to him as the contrary, by bringing on 
an examination that uncfaresses the person, and in the has^ 
of doing it, he may happen to be stript of what he really 
owns and deserves. As lam censor, I might punidi the 
first, but I forgive it. Yet I will not leave the latter un- 
rewarded ; but assure my adversary, that in consideration 
of the merit of those four Enes, I am resolved to forbear 
njuring him ou any account in that refined manner. 

I thank my neighbour P— — — W-— 1 for his kind 
letter. 

The lions complained of shall be muzzled. 



, ■ . The Busy^Socfy.^Ho. VIII. 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis^ 
Auri sacra fames ?— Virgil. 

One of the greatest pleasures an author can have, is, 
certainly, the hearing his works applauded. The hiding 
from the world our names, while we publish our thoughts, 
is so absolutely necessary to this self-gratification, that I 
hope my well-wishers will congratulate me on my escape from 
the many diligent, but fruitless inquiries, that have of late 
been made after me. Every man will own, that an author, 
as such, ought to be hid by the merit of his productions 
only; but pride, party, and prejudice, at this time, run so 
very high, that experience shows we form our notions of a 
piece by the character of the author. Nay, there are some 
very humble politicians in and about this dty, who will ask, 
on which side the writer is, before they presume to give 
their opinion of the thing wrote. This ungenerous way 
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of proceeding I was well aware of before I published my 
first speculation ; and therefore concealed my nam^. And 
I appeal to the more generous part of the world, if I have, 
since I appeared in the character of the Busy-Body, given 
an instance of my siding with any party more than another, 
in the unhappy divisions of my country ; and I have, above 
all, this satisfaction in myself, that neither afiectioD, aver- 
sion, or interest, have biassed me to use any partiality to- 
wards any man, or set of men; but whatsoever 1 find 
nonsensical, ridiculous, or immorally dishonest, I have, 
and shall continue openly to attack, with the freedom of 
an honest man, and a lover of my country. 

I profess I can hardly contain myself, or preserve the 
gravity and dignity that should attend the censorial office, 
when I hear the odd and unaccountable expositions that 
are put upon some of my works, through the malicious ig- 
norance of some, and the vain pride of more than ordinary 
penetration in others ; one instance of which many of my 
readers are acquainted with. A certain gentleman has taken 
a great deal of pains to write a key to the letter in my 
Number IV, wherein he has ingeniously converted a gentle 
satire upon tedious and impertinent visitants, into a libel 
on some of the government This I mention only as a 
specimen of the taste of the gentleman ; I am, forsooth, 
bound to please in my speculations, not that I suppose my 
impartiality will ever be called in question on that account 
Injustices of this nature I could complain of in many in- 
stances ; but I am at present diverted by the reception of 
a letter, which, though it regards me only in my private ca> 
pacity, as an adept, yet I venture to publish it for the en- 
tertainment of my readers. 
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•* To Cen9wr Morum^ Etg. Busy-Body General of the 
Province of Pennsylvama, and tfu counties of New^ 
'Castky Keut^ and Sussex upon Delawau. 

*^ HoNOUBABX«B S1&9 

I judge by your lucuhratians, tliat you are not only a 
lover of truth and equity^ but a.man of parts and learning, 
and a master of scienoe ; as such I honour you. Enow, 
then, most prc^ound Sir, that I have, from my youth up, 
been a very indefatigable student in, and admirer of, that 
divine sdence, astrology. I have read over Scot, Albertus 
Magnus, and Cornelius Agrippa, above three hundred 
times ; and was in hopes, by my knowledge and industry, 
to gain enough to have recompensed me far my money ex- 
panded, and the time lost in the pursuit of this learning. 
You cannot be .ignorant. Sir (for your intimate second* 
lighted correspondent knows all thiogB)^ that tliere 
are large sums of money hidden under ground in divers 
places about this town, and in many parts of the country : 
iuit alas. Sir, notwithstanding I have used all the means laid 
down in the immortal authors before mentioned, and wheQ 
they failed the ingenious Mr. P~d— 1, with his mercurial 
wand and magnet, I have still failed in my puipose. This, 
therefore, I send, to propose and desire «n acquaintance 
witli you^ and I do not doubt, notwithstanding my repeated 
ill fortune, but we may be exceedingly serviceable to each 
other in our discoveries ; and that if we use our united en- 
deavours, the time will come, when the Busy-Body, his 
second-sighted correspondent, and your very humble ser- 
vant, will be three of the richest men in the province : and 
then, Sir, what may we not do! A word to the wise is 
sufficient 

*< I condUide with all demonstrable respect, 

" Yours and Urania's votary, 

" TITAN PLEIADES.'* 
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In the evening afler I had received this letter, I made n 
visit to my second-sighted friend, and eommunicated to 
him the proposal. When he had read it, he assured ne, 
that to his certain knowledge, there is not at this Ume so 
much as one ounce of silver or gold hid under ground in 
any part of this province ; for that the late and present 
scardty of money had obliged those, who were living, and 
knew where they had formerly hid any, to take it up, and 
use it in their own necessary affairs t * and at to all the rest, 
which was buried by pirates and others in old timea, who 
were never like to come for it, he himself had kmg unoe 
dug it all up, and applied u to charitable uses ; and this he 
desired me to publish for the general good. For, as he 
aoquunted me, there are amcjng us great numbers of honest 
artificers and labouring people, who, fed vrith a vain hope 
of glowing suddenly^ rich, neglect their business, almost to 
the f uimng of themselves and families, and voluntary en- 
dure abundance of firtigue in a fruitless search after imag^* 
nary hidden treasury. They wander through the woods 
and bushes by day, to discover the marks and signs ; at 
midnight they repair to the hopeful spots with spades and 
pickaxes; full of expectation^ they labour violently, trem* 
bling at the same time in every joint, through fear of oer« 
tain malicious demons, who are said to haunt and guard 
such places. At length a mighty hole is dug, and perhaps 
several cartloads of earth thrown out ; but, alas, no cag or 
iron pot is found! no seaman's chest crammed with 
Spanidi pistoles, or weighty pieces of eight! Xhen they 
conclude, that through some mistake in the procedure, 
some rash word spoke, or some rule bf art neglected, the 
guardian spirit hsKl power to sink it deeper into the earth, 
and convey it out of their reach. Yet, when a man is onoe 
thus infatuated, he is so far from being discouraged by ill 
success, that he is rather animated to double his industry, 
and will try again and again in a hundred different places, 
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in liopes at last of meeting with some lucky hit, that shall 
at once sufficiently reward him for all his expence of time 
and labour. 

This odd humour of digging for money, through a belief 
thai much has been hid by pirates formerly frequenting the 
river, has for seveial years been mighty pDevalent among 
us; insomuch that yon can hardly walk half a mile out of 
the town on any side, without observing several pits dug 
with that design, and perhaps amne lately opened. Men, 
otherwise of very good senses kae^e been drawn into this 
practice, through an overweening desire of sudden wealth, 
and an easy credulity of what they so earnestly wished 
might be true. While the rational and almost eertain me- 
thods of acquiring riches by industry and frugality are 
neglected or forgotten. There seems to be some peculiar 
charm in the cono^t of finding money ; and if the sands of 
Schuykil were so much mixed with small grains of gold, 
that a man might in a day's time, with care and application, 
get together to the value of half a crown, I make no 
quesUon but we should find several people employed there, 
that can with ease earn five shillings a day at their proper 
^trades. 

Many are the idie stories told of the private success of 
some people, by which others are encoun^ed to proceed ; 
and the astrologers, with whom the country swarms at this 
time, are either in the bdief of these things themselves, or 
find th^ advantage in persuading others to believe them ; 
fiir they are often > consulted about the critical times for 
digging, the methods of laying the spirit, and the like whim- 
sies, which renders them very necessary to, and very much 
caressed by, the poor deluded money-hunters. 

There is certainly something very bewitching in the pur- 
suit after mines of gold and silver and other valuable, 
metals, and many have been ruined by it A sea-captain 
of my acquaintance used to blame the English for envying 
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Spain their mines of alver, and too much despising of 
overlooking the advantages of their own industry and ma- 
nufactures. For mj part, says he, I esteem the hanks of 
Newfoundland to be a more valuable possession than the 
mountains of Potoa ; and when I have been there on the 
fishing account, have looked upon every cod pulled up into 
the vessel as a certain quantity of silver ore, which required 
only carrying to the next Spanish port to be coined into 
pieces of dght ; not to mention the national profit of fitting 
out and employing such a number cf ships and seamen. 
Let honest Peter Buckram, who has long, without, success, 
been a searcher after hiddoi money, reflect on this, and be 
recUumed from that unaccountable folly. Let him con« 
sider, that every stitch he takes when he is on his shop 
board is picking up part of a grain of gold, that will iu a 
few days time amount to a pistole ; and let Faber think 
the same of every nail he drives or every stroke with his 
plane. Such thoughts may make them incUistrious, and of 
consequence in time they may be wealthy. But how ab- 
surd is it to neglect a certain profit for such a ridiculous 
whimsey : to spend whole days at the George, in company 
with an idle pretender to astrology, contriving schemes to 
discover what was never hidden, and forgetful how care- 
lessly business is managed at home in their absence : to 
leave their wives and a warm bed at midnight (no matter if 
it rain, hail, snow, or Uow a hurricane^ provided that be 
the critical hour) and fifttigue themselves with the violent 
exerdse of digging for what they shall never find, and per. 
haps getting a cold that may cost their fives, or at least dis^ 
ordering themselves so as to be fit for no business be«de 
for some days after. Surely this is nothing less than the 
most egregious folly and madness. 

1 shall conclude with the words of my discreet friend, 
Agricola, of Chester county, when he gave his son a good 
plantation : — " My son," says he, ** I give thee now a va- 
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luable parcel of land ; I assure thee I have found a consi- 
derable quantity of gold by digging there ; thee mayest do 
the same; but thee must carefully obs^ve tliis, never to 
dig more than plough-deep.*' 



The Way io Wealthy as ckarbf shown in the Preface of 
an old Pennsyhanum Mnui?iack^ intitled^ Poor J^kliard 
Improved. 

Courteous Reader, 

I have heard, that nothing ^ves au author so great 
pleasure, as to find his works respectfuUy quot^ by others. 
Judge, then, how much I must have been gratified by an 
incident I am going to relate to you. I stopped my horse 
lately, where a great number of people were collected, at 
an auction of merchants' goods. The hour of the sale not 
being come, they were conversing on the badness of the 
times ; and one of the company called to a plain clean old 
man, with white locks, * Pray, Father Abraham, what think 
ypu of the times ? Will not diese heavy taxes quite ruin 
the country ? How shall we ever be able to pay them ? 
What would you advise us to?' Father Abraham stood 
up, and replied, •If you would have my advice, I 
will pve it you in short, *• for a word to the wise is enough ," 
as poor Riqhard says.' They joined in desiring him to 
speak his mind^ and, gathering round him, he proceeded as 
follows : 

* Friends,' says he, * the taxes are, indeed, very heavy, 
and, if those laid on by the government were the only ones 
we had to pay, we might more easily discliarge them ; but 
we have many others, and much more grievous to some of 
us. We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three 
times as much by our pride, and four times a.s much by our 
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folly ; and- froin these taxes the oommissioners cannot ease 
or deliver us, bj allowing an abatement However, let us 
hearken to good adrioe, and something may be done for us ; 
<* Gkid helps them that help themselves,*^ as poor Richard 
says. 

L It would be thought a hard government that should 
tax the people one^tentfa part of their time, to be employed 
in Hs service: but idleness taxes many of us much more; 
sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. 
<< Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour wears, 
while the used key is always bight," as poor Richaad says. 
*^ But dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of,*' as poor Richard says. 
How much more than is necessary do we spend in sleep ! 
forgetting, that *^ the sleeping fox catches no poultry, and 
that there will be sleeping enough in the grave,** as poor 
Richard says. 

** If time he of all things the most precious, wasting 
time must be,** as poor Richard says, *^ the greatest prodi- 
gality ;*' since, as he elsewhere tells us, ** lost time is' never 
found again ; and what we call time enough always proves 
Jittle enough t*" let us then up and be doing, and doing to 
the purpose ; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. ** Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry 
all easy ; and he that riseth late must trot all the day, and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night ; while laziness 
travels so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him. Drive 
thy business, let not that drive thee: and early to bed, and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise," as 
poor Richard says. 

* So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times ? 
We may make these times better, if we besdr ourselves. 
'* Industry need not wish, and he that lives upon hope will 
die fasting. There are no gains without pains ; then help 
bandS) for I have no lands,*' or, if I have, they arc smartly 
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taxed. <'He that hath a trade, hatli an estate; and. he 
that hath a calling) hath an office of profit and honour/^ as 
poor Richard says ; but then the trade must be worked at, 
and the calling well followed, or neither the estate nor the 
office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are indus- 
trious, we shall never starve; for, *< at the working man's 
house, hunger looks in, but dares not enter.*^ Nor 
will the bailiff or the constable enter, for <^ indostry 
pays debts, while despair increaseth them.^ What though 
you have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left 
you a legacy, <* diligence is the mother of good luck, and 
God gives all things to industry. Then plough deep, 
while sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn to sell and 
to keep." Work while it is called to-day, for you know 
not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. '^ One 
to-day is worth two to*morrow8," as poor Richard says; 
and, farther, ** never leave that till to-morrow, which you 
can do to-day.^ If you were a servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good master should catch you idle ? Are 
you then your own master ? Be ashamed to catch your- 
self idle, when there is so much to be done for yourself, 
your family, your country^ and your king. Handle your 
tools without mittens, remember, << that the cat in gloves, 
catches no mice,^ as poor Richard says. It is true there 
is much to h^ done, and perhaps you are weak-handed ; 
but stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects, for 
^^ constant dropping wears away stones; and by diligence 
and patience the mouse ate in two the cable ; and little 
strokes fell great oaks.^ 

* Methinks I hear some of you say, " must a man afford 
himself no leisure ?^ I will tell thee, my friend, what poor 
Richard says ; '< employ thy time well, if thou meanest to 
gain leisure ; and since thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away an bour.*^ Leisure is time for doing something 
useful; this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but tb« 
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lazy man never ; for ** a life of leisure and a life of laziness 
are two things. Many, without labour, would live by their 
wits only, but they break for want of stock ;*' whereas in 
dustry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. ** Fly plea* 
sures, and they will follow you. The diligent spinner haa 
a large shift ; and now I have a sheep and a cow, every 
body bids me good-morrow." 

• n. But with our industry we must likewise be steady, 

settled, and careful, and oversee our own aiFairs with our 

own eyes, and not trust too much to others ; for, as poor 

Richard says, 

*^ I never saw an oft-removed tree. 
Nor yet an oft-remoTed foinily. 
That throve ao well at those that wttlrd be.** 

And again, ''three removes are as bad as a fire:^ and 

again, ** keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee ;" and 

again, '< if you would have your business done, go ; if not, 

send." And again, 

** He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself most eitnerSoId or drive." 

And again, ^^ the eye of a master will do more work than 
both his hands ;" and again, ^ want of care does us more 
damage than want of knowledge ;" and again, *' not to 
oversee workmen, is to leave them your purse open.' 
Trusting too much to others' care is the ruin of many ; for, 
" in the affairs of the world, men are saved, not by faith, 
but by the want of it ;" but a man^s own care is profit- 
able ; for, '^ if you would have a faithful servant, and one 
you like, serve yourself. A little neglect may breed great 
mischief; for want of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want 
of a shoe the horse was lost, and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost,^ being overtaken and slain by the enemy ; 
all for want of a little care about a horse-shoe nail. 

* III. So much for industry my friends, and attention 
to one's own business ; but to these we must add frugality, 
if we would make our industry more successful A *man 
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may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, ** keep his 
nose all his life to the grindstone, and die not worth a groat 
at last A fat kitchen makes a lean will ;*^ and 
'' Many estater are fpent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knittiogt 
And men for punch forsook hewing and f plitting." 
*' If you would be wealthy, think of saving, as well as of 
getting. The Indies have not made Spain rich, because 
her outgoes are greater than her incomes." 

* Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you will 
not then have so much cause to complain of hard times, 
heavy taxes, and chargeable families ; for 
** Women and wine, game and deceit. 
Make the wealth small, and the want greaf 
And farther, <^what maintains one vice, would bring up 
two children.'** You may think, {)erhaps, that a little tea, 
or a little punch now and then, diet a little more costly, 
clothes a little finer, and a little entertainment riovr and 
then, can be no great matter ; but remember, << many a 
little makes a mickle.** Beware of little expenses; ^^a 
small leak will sink a great ship,** as poor Richard says ; 
and again, <^ who diunties love, shall beggars prove ;^ and 
moreover, '^ fodls make feasts, and wise men eat them.'' 

< Here you are all got together to this sale of fineries 
and knick^nacks. You call them goodiv: but, if you do 
not take care, they will prove evUs to some of you. You 
expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for 
less than they cost ; but, if you have no occasion for them, 
they must be dear to you. Remember what poor Richard 
says, ** buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou 
shalt seU thy necessaries.^ And again, '* at a great penny- 
worth pause a while." He means, that perhaps the cheap- 
ness is apparent only, and not real; or the bargain, by 
straitening thee in thy business, may do thee more harm 
than good. For in another place he says, << many have 
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I)ecn ruined by buying good pennj-wortbs.* AgaiHj « it 
18 foolish to lay out money in a puichase of repentance ;'' 
and yet this folly is practised every day at aucUons, for 
want of minding the almanack. Many a one, for tlie sake of 
finery on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, and half 
starved their families ; ** silks and satrns, scarlet and vel- 
vets, put out the kitchen fire/ as poor Aichard say^ 
These are not the necessaries of life, they can scarcely be 
called the conveniences ; and yet, only because they look 
I)re:ty, how many want to have them ? By these and other 
extravangancies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, and 
forced to borrow of those whom they formerly despised,, but 
who, through industry and frugality, have maintained their 
standing ; in which case it appears plainly, that *^ a plough- 
man on his legs, is higher than a gentleman on his knees, '^ 
as poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had a small 
estate left them, whieh they knew not the getting of; 
they think ** it is day, and never will be night ;" that a little 
to be spent out of so much is not worth minding; but 
*^ always taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting in, 
soon comes to the bottom,^ as poor Richard says; and 
then, ** when the well is dry, they know the worth of 
water.'* But this they might have known before, if they 
had taken his advice : <' if you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some ; for he that goes a bor- 
rowing goes a sorrowing/' as poor Richard says ; and in- 
deed so does he that lends to such people, when he goes to 
get it again. Poor Dick farther advises, and says, 
'^ Fond pride of diess is sure a very curse^ 
Eie fiiiicy you coniull, ceniult your purse.** 

And again, ** pride ia as loud a beggar as want, and a great 
deal more saucy/' When you have bought one thing fine^ 
you must buy ten more, that your appearance may be all 
of a piece ; but poor Dick says, ^* it is easier to suppress 
the first desire than to satisfy all that follow it '/* and it a aa 
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truly foUy for the poor to ape the nch, as for the fiog to 
swell, in order to equal the ox 

** Vessels large may venture unre. 
But little boats skould keep near shore.** 

It isf however, a folly soon punished ; for, as poor Richard 
says, ^' pride that dines on vanity^ sups on conteiDpt; 
pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with poverty, and 
supped with infamy.** And, after all, of what use is this 
pride of appevancej for which so much is risked, so much 
is suffered ? It cannot promote health, nor ease pain ; it 
make^ no increase of merit in the person ; it creates envy, 
it hastens misfortunes. 

^BvA what gladness must it be to run in debt for these 
superiiuitiesi We are offered, by the terms of this sale, 
six months credit ; and tha^ perhaps, has induced some of 
us CO attend it, because we cannot ^pare the refdy money, 
and iiop^ now to be fine without itr But ah ! think what 
you do when you run in debt ; you give to another power 
over your liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you will 
be ashamed to see your creditor, you will be in fear when 
you speak to him, you will make poor, pitiful, sneaking 
excuses, and, by degress^ come to lose your veracity, and 
sink into base, downright lying ; for, ^^ the second vice is 
lying, the Jirst is running in debt,*^ as poor Richard says ; 
and again, t9 the same purpose, *^ lying rides upon debt's 
back ;" wherein a free-bom Englishman ought not to be 
ashamed nor afraid to see or speak to any man living. But 
poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. • ** it 
b hard for an empty .bag to stand upright.'^ What would 
you think of that prince, or of that government, who should 
issue an edict, forbidding you to dress like a gentleman or 
gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or servitude? 
Would you not say, that you were free, have a right to 
dress as you please, and that such an edict would be a 

N 
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breach of your prmleges and such a government tynmni' 
eal ? And yet yoi» are dbout ta put yourself under ifaat 
tyranny; when you run in debt for such dress! Your cre- 
ator has authority, at hit pkaauie^ to deprive you of your 
liberty, by confining you in a gaol for life, or by selling you 
for a servant, if you should not be able to pay hvatL When 
you have got your bargain, you may, periiaps, think little 
of payment ; but, as poor Richard says, *^ creditors have 
better memories than debtors;** creditors are a supersti- 
tious sect, great observers of set days and times**' The 
day comes round before you are aware, and the demand is 
made before you ore prepared to satisfy it ; or, if you bear 
your debt in mind, the term, which at first seemed so long« 
will, as it lessens, appear extremely short : time will seem 
to have added wings to his heeb as well as his shoulders. 
<* Those have ashort Lent, who owe money to be* paid at 
Easter.** At present, perhaps, you may think yourselves 
in thriving orcumstances, and that you can bear a little 
extravagance without injury ; but 

*' For age and want save while yoii may. 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.** 

Gain tnay be temporary and uncertain, but ever, while you 
live, expense is constant and certain ; and, *< it is eaner to 
build two chimneys, than to keep one in fuel,** as poor 
Richard says : so, ^' rather go to bed supperless than rise 
in debt,** 

'' Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
Tis the stone that will turn ail your lead into gold/ 
And when you have got the phiIosopher*s stone, sure you 
will no longer complain of bad times, or the diiBculty of 
paying taxes. 

< IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom : 
butj after all, do not depend too 'much upon your own in- 
dustry, and frugality, and prudence, though excellent 
things ; for they may all be blasted, without the blessing 
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from heaven ; and therefore ask that blesring humbly, and 
be not uncharitable to those that at present seem to want 
it, but comfort and help them. Bemember Job suffered, 
and was afterwards prosperous. 

And now, to conclude, << experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other,** as pocHr Ridiard 
says, and scarce in that ; for, it is true, << we may give ad- 
viee, but ^e cannot give conduct :** however, remember this, 
'* they that will not be counselled cannot be helped f and 
farther, that *' if you will not heat reason, she will surely 
rap yoikr knuckles,* as poor Richaid says.' 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangUa The 
people heard it and approved the doctrine ; and imnedi- 
•asriy {practised the contrary, just as if it bad been a com- 
jiton serason, for the auction opened, and they b^gan to 
buy exttwragantly.^ — t found the good man bad thoroughly 
atudied my almanacks, and digested all I had dropt on 
those topics during the - course of S6 years. The frequent 
menftion he made of me must have tired any one else ; but 
my vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, though I was 
conscioos, that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my 
own, which he ascribed to me, but ratner the gleanings 
that I had made of the sense of all ages and nations. How- 
ever, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it ; and, 
though I had at first determined to buy stuff for a new coat, 
1 went away, resolved to wear my old one a little longer. 
Reader, if diou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great 
as mine. 

yl am, as ever. 

Thine to serve thee, 

RICHARD SAUNDERS. 
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Advice to a Tou9^ Tradtsmtm^ 

Written ilnno ifiS. 

TO MY FEI£KI> A. B. 

▲s you hare desired k of me, I write the following biefU, which ha?o 
been of eerrice to me, and may, if olnerred, be to to you* 

Reinember> that time is money. He, that cam earn ten 
shillings a day by his labour, and goes abroad, or sits idle 
one half of that day, tboi^fa he spends but axpaice during 
his divermons or idleness, ouglit not to redum that Aa only 
expense ; he has really spent, or rsthar thrownaway, fire 
shillings besides. 

Remember, that credit is money. If a man lets his mok^ 
ney lie in my hands after it is du^ he gives me the intenst, 
or so much as I can n^Jce of it, during that time. Thia 
amounts to a considerable sum where a man has good and 
large credit, and makes good use of it 

Remember, that money is of a prolific generating nature 
Money can beget money, and its offspring can beget more, 
and so on. Five shillings turned is six, turned again it is 
seven and three>pence, and so on till it becomes an hun- 
dred pounds. The more there is of it, the more it produces 
every turning, so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. 
He that kills a breeding sow destroys all her offspring to 
the thousandth generation. He that murders a crown de- 
stroys all that U might have produced, even scores of pounds. 

Remember, that six pounds a year is but a groat a day. 
For this little sum (which may be daily wasted either in time 
or expense unperceived) a man of credit may, on his own 
security, have the constant possession and use of an hun- 
dred pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned by an in- 
dustrious man, produces great advantage. 

Remember this sajing, ^* the good paymaster is lord ot 
another man's purse/^ He that is known to pay punctually 
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Kid exactly to the time he promises may at any time, and oo 
any occanon, raise all the money bis friends can spare. This 
Is sometimes of great use. After 'industry and frugality, 
nothing contributes more to the raising of a young man in 
the world than punctuality and justice in all hu dealings : 
therefor^ never keep borrowed money an hour beyond the 
time you promised, test a disappointment shut up your 
friend's purse for evei:. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man^s credit are to 
be regarded* The sound of your hammer at^ five in the 
morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes bim 
easy six months longer: but if he sees you at a billiard 
cable, or hears your voice at a tavern, when you should be 
at work, he sends for his money the next day ; and demands 
tt'before he can receive il in a lump. 

tt shows, besides, tkat you are mindful of what you owe; 
it makes you appear a careful as well as an honest man, 
«nd that still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking aU your own that you possess, and <A 
living accordingly. It is a mistake that many people who 
have credit fail into. To prevent this, keep an exact account 
for some time, both of your ^penses and your income. If 
you take the pains at first to mention particulars, it will 
have this good effect: you will discover how wonderfully 
small trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and will 
discern what might have been and may for the future be 
saved, without occasioning any great inconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plain as 
the way to market. It depends chiefly on two words, ifu- 
dusiry and frugaiUy ; that is, waste neidier time nor money y 
but make the best use of both. Without industry and fru- 
gality nothing wiH do, and with them every thing. He that 
gets all he can honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary 
expenses excepted) will certainly become rich — ^if that 
Being who governs the world, to whom all should look for 
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ft blessing on thdr honest endesvoura, doth not, in his wist 
Providence^ otherwise determine. 

AN OLD T&ADESMAN 



Necessary Hints to those that would be Rith, 
Written Anno 1736. 

The use of money is all the advantage there is in ba:?ing 
monej. 

For fix pounds a year you may have tha use of ooa 
4undred poands» provided you are a man of known pm* 
lence and honesty, « 

He that spends a groat a day idly, spends idly above ux 
jounds a year, which is the price for the use of one hundred 
pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat's worth of his time per day^ 
oqe day with another, wasles the privily of using one 
hundred pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five shillings worth of time, loses five 
shillings, and might as prudently throw five shillings into 
the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that sum, but 
all the advantages that might be made by turning it in 
dealings which, by the time that a young man becomes dd, 
will amount to a conttderable sum of money. 

Again: he that sells upon credit, asks a price finr what 
he sells equivalent to the principal and interest of bis nuv 
ney for the time he is to be kept out of it ; therefor^ be 
tliat buys upon credit, pays interest for what ha buys, and 
lie that pays ready money, mi^t let that money out to use s 
so* that he that possesses any thing he has bought, pays in* 
lerest for the use of it 

Vet, in buying goodsi it is best to pay ready mcmey, b»» 
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cauK he that fells upon credit expects to lose five per ceqt 
hj bad debts ; therefore he charges, on all he sells upoa 
•credit, an advance, that shall make up that deficien<^ 

Those who pay for what thej buy uf(m credit, pay their 
r^are of this advance. 

He that pays reedy maiiey, escapes, or may escape, that 
<diai^ 

A penay Bav'd is 4wo»peace desr, 
A pin a day*a a graat a year. 



The way to make Money plenty in every Man's PockeL 

At this time, when the general complaint is, that ^ mo- 
tiej is scarce," it will t^ an act of kindness to inform the 
moneyless how they may reinforce their pockets, I will 
acquaint them with the true secret of money-catching, the 
certain way to fill empty purses^'' and how to keep them 4* 
ways full. Two simple rule% well observed, will do the 
business. 

First, let honesty and industry be thy constant -oMt* 
fNinions; and 

Secondly^ spend one penny less than thy dear gains. 

Then shall thy hide^bound pocket soon begin to thrive, 
and will never again cry with the empty belly-ache: nei- 
ther will creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, nor hunger 
bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. I1ie whole hemisphere 
will shine brigliter, and pleasure spring up in every corner 
of thy heart Now, therefore,' embrace these rules and be 
happy. Banish the bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, 
and| live independent Then shalt thou be a man, and not 
hide thy face at the approach of tlie rich, nor suffer the 
pain of feeling little when the sons of fortune walk at thy 
right hand: for independency, whether with little or much, 
is good fortune, and placcth thee on even ground with the 
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proudest of the golden fleece. Ob, then, be wise, and let 
industry walk with thee in the morning, and attend thee 
until thou readiest the evening hour for rest Let honesty 
be as the breath of thy soul^ and never forget to have a 
penny when all thy expenses are enumerated and paid: 
then shalt thou reach the poimt of happiness, and inde- 
pendence shall be thy shield and buckler, thy helmet and 
crown ; then shall thy soul walk upright, nor stoop to the 
silken wretch because he bath riches, nor pocket an abuse 
because the hand which offers it wears a ring set with 
diamonds. 



if €w Mode of Lending Money. 

Paris, JprUiSt, 1784. 

I send you herewith a Inll for ten louis d*ors. I do not 
pretend to give such a sum. I only lend it to you. When 
you shall return to your country^ you cannot faU getting into 
some business, that will in time enable you to pay all your 
debts. In that case, when you meet with another honest 
man in umilar distress, you must pay me by lending thi^ 
sum to bim, enjoining him, to discharge the debi by a like 
operation, when he shall be able, and shall meet with such 
another opportunity. I hope it may thus go through many 
hands before it meet with a knave to stop its progress. 
This is a trick of mine for doing a good deal with a little 
money. I am not rich enough to afford much in good 
works, isnd so am obliged to be cunning and make the 
mostof alittle^ 

B. FBANKLIN, 
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An Economical Project. 
TO THE AUTHORS OF THE JOURNAL. 

Mbsbieubs, 

Yoa often entertaiii us with aoeounte of new disooveries* 
Permit me to communicate to the public, through your 
paper, one duit has lately been made by myself, and which 
I conceive may be of great utility^ 

I was the other evening in a grand company, where the 
new lamp of Messrs. Quinquet and Lange was introduced, 
and mudi admired for its splendour ; but a general inquiry 
was made, whether the oil it consumed was not in propor- 
tion to the light it afforded, in which case there would be 
no saving in the use of it No one present could satisfy 
us in that point, which all agreed ought to be known, it 
being a very desirable thing to lessen, if possible, the ex* 
pense of lighting our apartments, when every other article 
of family expense was so much augmented. 

I was pleased to see this general concern for economy, 
for I love economy exceedingly. 

I went home, and to bed, three or four hours after mid« 
night, with my head full of the subject An accidental 
sudden n<nse waked me «bout six in the morning, when 
I was surprised to find my room filled with light, and I 
imagined, at^ first, that a number of those lamps bad been 
brought into it: but, rubbing my eyes, I perceived the 
light came in at the windows. I got up and looked out to 
see what might be the occaaon pf it, when I saw the sun 
just rising above the horizon, from whence he poured his 
rays plentifully into my chamber, my domestic having 
Hegli^mtly omitted the preceding evening to close the 
shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and found 
that it was but six o'clock ; and still thinking it something 
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extraorcfinaiy, tk«# the sun should rise so esu-ly, I looked 
into the abnanac, where I ibund it to be the hour given 
for his rising on that day. I looked forward too, and found 
he was to rise still earlier every day till towards the end ot 
June ; and that at no time in the year he retarded his rising 
so long as till eight oVlock« Your readers, who with me 
have never seen any signs of sunshine before noon, and 
seldom r^;ard the astronomical part of the almanac, will 
be as much astonished as I was, when they hear cif his 
ridng so early ; and especially when I assure them, thai he 
gives lighi as soon as he rises. I am convinced of this. I 
am certain c^ my fact. One cannot be more certiun of any 
fact I saw it with my own eyes. And, having repeated 
this observation the three following mornings, I found al- 
ways precisely the same result. 

Yet so it happens, that when I speak of this discovery to 
others, I can easily perceive by their countenance, though 
they forbear expresdng it in words, that they do not quite 
believe me. One, mdeed, who is a learned natural philo* 
sopher, has assured me, that I must certainly be mistaken 
as to tlie circumstance of the light coming into my room ; 
for it being well known, as he says, that there oould be no 
light abroad at that hour, it follows that none could ent^ 
from without ; and that of consequence, my windows being 
accidentidly left open, instead of letting in the light, had 
only served to let out the darkness: and he used many in- 
genious arguments to show me how I might, by that means^ 
have been deceived. I own, that he puzzled me a little, 
but he did not satisfy me ; and the subsequent observations 
I made, as above mentioned, confirmed me in my first 
opinion. 

This event has given rise in my mind to several serious and 
important reflections. I considered that, if I had not been 
awakened so early in the morning, I should have slept six 
hours longer by the light of the sun^ and in exchange have 
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hved SIX hours the folloiitng night by eandleUght ; and the 
latter bong a mueh mote expensive light than the former, 
my love of economy induced me to muster up what little 
arithnietie I was master of, and to make some calculations, 
which I shall give you, after observing that utility is, in 
my opinion, tlie test of value in matters of invention, and 
that a discovery which ican be applied to no use, or is n(ft 
good for something, is good for nothing. 

I took for the basis of my calculation the supposition 
that there are lOO^OOO families in Paris, and that these 
families consume in the night half a pound of bougies, or 
candles, per houn I think this is a moderate allowance, 
taking one family with another; for though I believe some 
consume less, I know that many consume a great deal 
more. Then estimating seven hours per day, as the me- 
dium quantity between the time of the sun's rising and 
ours, he rising during the six folkiwing months from six to 
^ght hours before noon, and there being seven hours of 
course per night in which we bum candles, the account 
will stand thus : — 

In the six months between the twentieth of March and 
the twentieth of September, there are 

Nighte ; - - 183 

Hours of each night in which we bum 

candles 7 

■ ■ ■» 

Multiplieation gives fOT the total number 
of hours -.---<----- 1,281 

These 1,881 hours multipled by 100,000, 

the number of inhabitants, give • - - 128,100,000 

One hundred twenty-eight millions and 
one hundred thousand hours at Paris by 
candle-li^t, which, at half a pound of 
wax and tallow per hour, gives the 
weight of - ^-- 64,050,000 
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Sixty-four miUkms and fifty tfaoannd of 
pounds, wfaidby estimating the whde at 
the medium price of tUr^ sols the 
pound, makes the sum of ninety six miU 
lions and aeTenty^ve thousand livres 
twirnois 96,075,000 

An immense sum ! that the city of Paris might save 
every year, by the economy of usbg sunshine instead of 
candles* 

If it should be said, that peo|de are apt to be obstinately 
attached to old customs, and that it will be diflkult to in-, 
duce them to rise before noon, consequently my discovery 
can be of little use ; I answer, NU desperandum. I be- 
lieve all who haye common sense, as soon as they have 
learnt from this paper that it is day*Iight when the sua 
rises, will contrive to rise with him ; and, to compel the 
rest, I would propose the following re^^ulations : 

First Let a tax be laid of a louis, per windov/, on 
every window that is provided with shutters to keep out 
the light of the sun. 

Second. Let the same salutary operation of police be 
made use of to prevent our buroing candles, that inclined 
us last winter to be more economical in burning wood; 
that is, let guards be placed in the shops of the wax and 
tallow chandlers, and no family be permitted to be supplied 
with more than one pound of candles per week. 

Third. Let guards also be posted to stop all the 
coaches, &c. that would pass the streets after sun-set, ex- 
cept those of physicians, surgeons^ and midwives. 

Fourth. Every morning, as soon as the sun rises, let all 
the bells in every churdi be set ringing ; and if that is not 
sufficient, let cannon be fired in every^ street, to wake the 
sluggards effectually, and make them open their eyes to 
see their true interest 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three days: 
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scfter which the reformation will be as natural and easy as 
the present irri^larity : for, ce n^eti que le premier pas qui 
coute. Oblige a man to rise at four in the mornings and it 
is more than probable he shall go willingly to bed at eight 
in the evening ; and, haying had dght hours sleep, he will 
rise more willingly at four the morning following. But this 
sum of ninety-six millions and seventy^^Te thousand liv/es 
is not the whole of what may be saved by my economical 
project You may observe, that I have calculated upon 
only one half of the year, and much may be saved in the 
other, though the days are shorter. Besides, the immense 
stock of wax and tallow left unconsumed during the sum- 
mer will probably make candles much cheaper for the en- 
suing winter, and cendnue them cheaper as long as the 
proposed reformation shall be supported* 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely com;* 
municated and bestowed by me on the public, I demand 
neither place, pension,, exclusive privilege, nor any other 
reward whatever. I except only to have the honour of it. 
And yet 1 know there are little envious minds who will, as 
usual, deny me this, and say, that my invention was known 
to the ancients ; and perhaps they may bring passages out 
of the old books in proof of it I will not dispute with 
these people, that the ancients knew not the sun would rise 
at certain hours , they possibly had, as we have, almanacs 
that predicted it : but it does not follow from thence, tjiat 
they knew he gave light as soon as lie rose. This is what 
I claim as my discovery. If the ancients kftew it, it might 
have been long since forgotten, for it certainly was un- 
Known to the moderns, at least to tlie Parisians, which to 
prove, I need use but one plain simple argument They 
are as well-instructed^ judicious, and prudent a people as 
exist any where in the world, all professing, like myself^ to 
be lovers of economy ; and, from the many heavy taxes re- 
quired from them by the necessities of the state, have surely 
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an abundant reason to be cconoBiical. I my it is impoa* 
mblCf that so sensible a people, under such diiciimstances^ 
should hsTe liyed so long by the smoky, unwholesome, and 
enormously expensive light of candles, if they bad really 
known, that they might haye had as much pure light of the 
sun for nothing. 

lorn, &C. 

AN ABONNE 



7%e WhUtle. 

Patmfj Noo. 10, 1T79. 

I recdlved my dear friend^s two letters^ one for Wednes- 
day, and one for Saturday. This is again Wednesday. I 
do not deserve <me for to-day, becaAia^ I'liave'.n9t an* 
swered th^ former. But indolent as I am, and averse to 
writing, the fear of having no more of your pleasing 
epistles, if I do not contribute to the correspondence, ob- 
Uges metotak up my pen: and aa Mr. B* has kindly sent 
me word, that he sets out to^monrow to see you ; instead of 
spending this Wednesday evening, as I have done its name- 
sakes, in your delightful company^ I sit down to spend it 
in thinking of you, in wridng to yoo, and in reading over 
and over again your letters. 

I am charmed with your description of Paradise, and with 
your plan of living there ; and I approve much of your 
conclutton, that in the mean time, we should draw all the 
good we can from this world. In my opinion, we might all 
draw more good from it than we do, and suffer less evil, if 
we would but take care not to give too much for wMiOes^ 
For to me it seems, that most of the unhappy people we 
meet with, are become so by neglect of that caution. 

Tou ask what I mean. You love stories, and will ex* 
cuse my telling one of myself. 
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When I was a child, at seven yean old, my friends, on 
a holiday, filled my pocket with cqppers. I went directly 
to a flhop where they sold toys for children ; and being 
charmed with the sound of a whisUe^ that 1 met by the 
way in the hands of another boy, 1 voluntarily offered him 
all my money for it I then came home, and went whistling 
all over the house, much pleased with my tohistle^ but dis* 
turbing all the family. My brothers, and sisters, and cou- 
sins, understanding the bargain I had made, told me I had 
given four times as much for it as it was worth. This put 
me in mind what good things I might have bought with the 
rest of the money ; and they laughed at me so much for 
my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and the reflection 
gave me more chagrin, than the wkistie gave me plea- 
sure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the impres- 
non continuing on my mind ; so that often, when I was 
tempted to buy some unneoeseary thing, I said to myself, 
Don't give too much for the whistle ; and so I saved my 
money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and obs^ vcd the 
actions of men, I thougiit I met with many, very many, 
who gave too much for the whutk. 

When I saw any one too ambitions of court favours, sa- 
erifidng his time in attendance on levees, his repose, his 
liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I 
have said to myself. This man gives too much for his 
whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly em- 
ploying himself in political busdes, neglecting his own af- 
furs, and ruining them by that neglect, He pays, indeed^ 
says I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfort- 
able living, all the pleasures of doing good to others, all 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent 
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friendship^ for the sake of accumulating wealth. Poor 
tnan^ says I, ycupay too much for your whiMle. 

When 1 meet a man of pleasure, sacrifidng every lau- 
dable im{Mrovement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere 
corjporeal sensations, and ruining his health in their puiu 
suit. Mistaken mofi, says I, you are providing foinjht 
yourself^ inetead of pleasure: you give too muchjbr your 
fochisUe. 

If I see one fond of ajppearance, of fine dothes, fina 
houses, fine furniture, fine equipages, all abore his fortune^ 
for which faeoontracts debts, and ends his career in a prisoi^ 
Alasj says lyhehae paiddear, very dear, for his uMstle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl, married to 
an ill-natured brute of a husband. What a pity U i#, says l^ 
that she has paid so muchjbr her whistle I 

In short, I ooncdved, thai great part of the Buseries of 
mankind were brought upon them by the false estima ea 
they had made of the value of things, and by their givi g 
too much for their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have chari^ for these unhappy peopl , 
when I conader, that with all this wisdom of which I am 
boasting, there are certain things in the world so tempting^ 
for example, the apples of King John, which hafqpily are not 
to be bought ; for if they were put to sale by auction, I 
might very easily be led to ruin myself in the purchase, and 
find, that I had once more given too much for the whistle. 

Adieu, my dearest friend ; and believe me ever yours 
very sincerely and with unalterable affection, 

B. FRANKLIN- 
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d PeHtioih to ihose tolio Tutve ike SuperifUendency of 
Education. 

I address myself to all the fiiends of youth^ and conjute 
them to direct their compassionate regards to my unhappy 
fiite» in order to remove the prejudices of which I am tlie 
victim. There are twin sisters of us ; and the two eyes of 
man do not more resemble, nor are capable of being upon 
better terms with each other, than my sister and myself, 
were it not for the partiality of our parents, who make the 
most injurious distinctions between us. From my infancy, 
I have been led to consider my sister as a being of a more 
elevated rank, I was suffered to grow up without the least 
instruction, while nothing was spared in her education. 
She had masters to teach her writing, drawing, music, and 
other accomplishments; but if by chance I touched a pen- 
cil, a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly rebuked : and more 
than once I have been beaten for being awkward, and 
wanting a graceful manner. It is true, my sister associated 
me with her upon some occamons ; but she always made a 
point of taking the lead, calling upon me only from neces- 
sity, or to figure by her side. 

But ooncdve not. Sirs, that my complaints are instigated 
merely by vanity — No ; my uneasiness is occasioned by an 
object much more serious. It is the practice in our fa- 
mily, that the whole business of providing for its sub- 
sistence falls upon my sister and myself If any indispo- 
sition should attack my sister — ^and I mention it in confi- 
dence upon this .occasion, that she is subject to the gout, 
the rheumatism, and cramp, without making mention of 
other accidents — what would be the fate of our poor 
family? Must not the regret of our parents be ex- 
cesnve, at having placed so great a difference between 
sisters, who are so perfectly equal ? Alas I we must perish 
from distress for it would not be in my power even to 
No, 7. o 
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■crawl a suppliant petition for relief, having been obliged 
to employ the hand of another in transcribing the request, 
which I have now the honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend^ Sirs, to make my parents sensible of the 
injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the necesdty 
of distributing their care and affection among all their cfaiL 
dren equally. 

I am, with a profound respect. Sirs, 

Tour obedient servant, 

THE LEFT HAND 



The hatuisome and deformed Leg. 

There are two sorts of people in the world, who, with 
equal degrees of health and wealth, and the other comforts 
of life, become, the one happy, and the other miserable. 
This arises very much from the differ^it views in which 
they consider things, persons, and events ; and the effect 
of those different views upon their own minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they may find 
conveniences and inconveniences; in whatever company, 
they may find persons and conversation more ot less pleas- 
ing: at whatever table, they may meet with meats and 
drinks of better and worse taste, dishes better and w<»:s6 
dressed ; in whatever climate, they will find good and bad 
weather ; under whatever government, they may find good 
and bad laws, and good and bad administration of those 
laws : in whatever poem, or work of genius, they may see 
faults and beauties ; in almost every face, and every per- 
son, they may discover fine features and defects, good and 
bad qualities. 

Under these circumstances, the two sorts of people abova 
mentioned fix their attention, those who are disposed to be 
happy, on the conveniences of things, the pleasant parts of' 
conversation, the well-dressed dishes, the goodness of the 
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wines, the fine weatber, &c. and enjoy all with cheerful- 
ness. Those, who are to be unhi^y, think and apeak 
only of the contraries. Hence they are continually dis* 
contented themselyes, and, by their remarks, sour the plea* 
cures of sodety, offend personally many people, and make 
themselves every where disagreeable. If this turn of mind 
was founded in nature, such unhappy persons would be the 
more to be pitied. But as the disposition to criticise, and 
to be disgusted^ is perhaps taken up originally by tmita* 
tioD, and is unawares grown into a habit, which, though at 
present strong, may nevertheless be cured, when those 
who have it are convinced of its bad effects on their feli<» 
city; I hope this little admonition may be of service to 
them, and put them on changing a habit, which, though in 
th exercise it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet hat ss^ 
rious consequences in life, aa it brings on real griefs and 
mirfortunes. For, as many are offended by, and nobody 
loves, this sort of people, no one shows them mora tban 
the most common dvility and respect, and scarcely that; 
and this frequently puts them out of humour, and draws 
them into disputes and contentions. If they aim at obtain- 
ing some advantage in rank or fortune, nobody wishes 
them success, or will stir a step, or speak a word, to fa- 
vour their pretensions. If they incur public censure or 
disgrace, no one will defend or excuse, and many join to 
aggravate, their misconduct, and render them completely 
odious. If these people will not change this bad habit, 
and condescend to be pleased with what is pleasing, with- 
out fretting themselves and others about the eofttraries^ it 
is good for others to avoid an acquaintance with them ; 
which is always disagreeable, and sometimes yery iocon- 
venient, espedally whea one finds oneself entangled '%a their 
quarrels. 

An old plMk)8opiiicaI friend of mine was gF^wl»f from eai- 
penence, v«y cautious in this particular, and ciMrfAilly 

o 2 
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avoided any intimacy with such people. He had, like other 
philoeophers, a thermometer^ to show him the heat of the 
weather, and a barometer, to mark when it was likely to 
prove good or bad; but there being no instrument in- 
vented to discover, at first sight, this unpleasing disposi- 
tion in a person, he, for that purjiose, made use of his legs ; 
one of which was remarkably handsome, the other, by some 
accident, crooked, and deformed. If a stranger, at the 
first interview, regarded his ugly leg more than his hand- 
some one, he doubted him. If he spoke of it, and took 
no notice of the handsome leg, that was suffident to deter- 
mine my philosopher to have no further acquaintance with 
him. Every body has not this two-l^lged instrument; but 
every one, with a little attention, may observe signs of that 
carping, fault-finding disposition, and take the same reso 
lution of avoiding the acquaintance of those infected witli 
it. I therefore advise those critical, querulous, discon- 
tented, unhappy people, that, if they wish to be respected 
and beloved by others, and happy in themselves, they 
ahoukl leave (^looking at the ugly kg. 



Morals of Cheee. 

Playing at chess is the most ancient and most universal 
game known among men ; for its original is beyond the 
memory of history, and it has, for numberless ages, been 
the amusement of all the civilised nations of Asia, the 
Persians, the IncUans, and the Chinese. Europe has had 
it above a thousand years ; the Spaniards have spread it 
over thdr part of America, and it b^ns lately to make iu 
appearance in these stieites. It is so interesting in itself, as 
not to need the vbw of gain to induce engaging in it ; and 
tbenca it ia never played for money, /fhose^ tberefovsp 
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who have leisure for such diverrions, cannot find one that 
is more innocent; and the following piece, written with a 
view to correct (among a few young friends) some little im- 
proprieties in the practice of it, shows, at the same time, 
that it may, in its effects on the mind, be not merely inno- 
cent, but advantageous, to the vanquished as well as the 
victor. 

The game of chess is not merely an idle amusement. 
Several very valuable qualities of the mind, useful in the 
course of human life, are to be acquired or strengthened 
by it, so as to become habits, ready on all occasions. For 
life is a kind of chess, in which we have often points to 
gain, and competitors or adversaries to contend with, and 
in which there is a vast variety of good and ill events, that 
are, in some degree, the effects of prudence or the want of 
it By playing at chess, then, we may learn, 

1. ForesigJU, which looks a little into futurity, and con- 
aders the consequences that may attend an action : for it 
18 continually occurring to the player, *< If I move this 
piece, what will be the advantage of my new situation? 
What use can my adversary make of it to annoy me ? What 
other moves can I make to support it, and to defend my- 
self from his attacks ?* 

IL CircumtpecHon, which surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pieces and ntuations, the dangers they are respectively ex- 
posed to, the several possibilities of their aiding each other, 
the probabilities that the adversary may take this or that 
move, and attack this at the other piece, and what different 
means can be used to avoid his stroke, or turn its conse- 
quences against him. 

III. Cauliony not to make our moves too hastily. This 
habit is acquired by observing strictly the laws of the game, 
such as, ** If you touch a piece, you must move it some^ 
where : if you set it down, you must let it stand :*' and it is 
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therefore beet that these rules should be obeenred, at the 
game thereby becomes mote the image of human life, and 
particularly of war ; in which, if you have incautiously put 
yourself into a bad and dangerous position, you cannot 
obtain your enemy's leave to withdraw your titxips, and 
place them more securely, but you must abide all the oon* 
sequences of your fashness. 

And, histly, we learn by diess the habit of noi being dU- 
eouraged hf frtmut bad ajppearaneei in the itate of our 
qfftnrSf the habit of hoping far a favourabie change^ and 
thai o{ persevering in the search of resourcee. The game 
is so full of events, there ia suon a variety cf turns in 
it, the fortune of it is so subject to sudden vicissitudee, 
and one so frequently, after long contemplation, discovers 
the means of extriciitlng oneself from a supposed insur- 
mountable difficulty, that one is encouraged to continue 
the contest to the last, m hopes of victory by our own skill, 
or at least of getting a stale mate, by the negligence of 
our adversary. And whoever coosidersj what in cheas 
he often sees instances of, that particular pieces of success 
are apt to produce ^presumption, and its consequent inat- 
tention, ^ by whidi the loas may be recovered, will leani 
not to be too much discouraged by the present success of 
{lis adversary, nor to despair of final good fortune upon 
every litde dieck he reoeives in the pursuit of it. 

That we may, therefore, be induced more firequently to 
choose this beneficial amusement, in preference to others, 
which are not attended with the same advantages, every 
circumstanos wliioh may increase the pleasures of it should 
be regarded; and every action or word that is unfoir, dis« 
respectful, or that in any way may give uneasiness, should 
be avoided, as contrary to the immediate intention of both ^ 
the players, which is to pass the time agreeably. 

Therefore, first, if it is agreed to play according to the 
strict rules; then those rules are to be exactly observed 
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by both parties, and should not be inasted on for ODe side, 
while deviated from by the other — for this is not equitable. 

Secondly, if it is agreed not to observe the rules exactly, 
but one party demands indulgences, he should then be as 
willing to allow them to the other. 

Thirdly, no false move should ever be made to extricate 
yourself out of difficulty, or to gain an advantage. There 
can be no pleasure in playing with a person once detected 
in such unfair practice. 

Fourthly, if your adversary is long in playing, you ought 
not to hurry him, or express any uneasiness at his delay. 
You should not sing, nor whistle, nor look at your watcli, 
nor take up a book to read, nor make a tapping with your 
feet on the floor, or with your fingers on the table^ nor do 
any thing that may disturb his attejatipn. For all these 
things displease ; and they do not show your skill in play- 
ing, but your craftiness or your rudeness. 

Fifthly, you ought not to endeavour to amuse and de- 
ceive your adversary, by pretending to have made bad 
moves> and saying, that you have now lost the game, in or- 
der to make him secure and careless, and inattentive to 
your schemes : for this is fraud and deceit, not skill in the 
game. 

Sixthly, you must not, when you have gained a victory, 
use any triumphing or insulting expression, nor show , too 
much pleasure ; but endeavour to console your adversary, 
and make him less dissatisfied with himself, by every kind 
of dvil expression, that may be used with truth, such as 
'* you understand the game better than I, but you are a 
little inattentive ;*' or, ** you play too fast ;" or, ** you had the 
best of the game, but something happened to diver t your 
thoughts, and that turned it in my favour.*^ 

Seventhly, if you are a spectator while others play, ob- 
serve the most perfect silence. For if you give advice, 
you ofiend both parties ; him against whom you give it, be- 
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cause it may cause the loss of his game, him in whose fii* 
TOur you pve it, because, though it be good, and ha 
follows it, he loses the pleasure he might have had, 
if you had pennitted him to think until it had occurred to 
himself. Even after a move or moves, you must not, by 
replacing the pieces, show how it might have been placed 
better ; for that displeases^ and may occasion disputes and 
doubts about their true situation* All talking to tlie 
players lessens or diverts thdr attention, and is thereforN 
unpleasing. Nor should you pve the least hint to either 
party, by any kind of noise or motkm. If you do, you are 
unworthy to be a spectator. If you have a mind to exer- 
<nse or show your judgment, do it in playing your own 
game, when you have an opportunity, not in critidaing, or 
meddling with, or counselling the play of others. 

Lastly, if the game is not to be played rigorously, ac* 
cording to the rules abovementioned, then moderate your 
desire of victory over your adversary, and be pleased with 
one over yourself. Snatch not eagerly at every advantage 
offered by his unskilfulness or inattention ; but point out to 
him kindly, that by such a move he places or leaves a piece 
in danger and unsupported ; that by another he vrill put his 
king in a perilous situation, &c By this generous .civility 
(so opposite to the unfairness above forbidden) you may, 
indeed, happen to lose the game to your opponent, but you 
will win what is better, his esteem, his respect, and his af- 
fection, together with the silent approbation and good-will 
of impartial spectators. 
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7%^ Afi of procuring Pleasant Dreams. 

INSCRIBED TO MISS •••• 
Being written Mt her reqnesU 

Ai a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
which we have sometimes pleasing and sometimes painful 
dreams, it becomes of some consequence to obtain the one 
kind, and avoid the other ; for, whether real or imaginary, 
pain is pain, and pleasure is pleasure. If we can sleep 
without dreaming, it is well that painful dreams are avoided. 
If, while we sleep, we can have any pleasing dreams, it is, 
as the French say, tarU gagne, so much added to the plea- 
sure of life. 

To this end, it is, in the first place, necessary to be care- 
ful in preserving health, by due exercise, and great tem- 
perance ; for in sickness, the imagination is disturbed ; and 
disagreeable, sometimes terrible, ideas are apt to present 
themselves. Exercise should precede meals, not immedi- 
ately follow them: the first promotes, the latter, unless 
moderate, obstructs digestion. If, after exercise, we feed 
sparingly, the digestion will be easy and good, the body 
lightsome, the temper cheerful, and all the animal functions 
performed agreeably. Sleep, when it follows, will be na- 
tural and undisturbed , while indolence, with full feeding, 
occasions night-mares, and horrors inexpressible; we fall 
from precipices, are assaulted by wild beasts, murderers 
and demons, and experience every variety of distress. 
Observe, however, tliat the quantity of food and exercise 
are relative things: those who move much may, and indeed 
ought, to eat more ; those who use little exercise should 
eat little. In general, mankind, since the improvement of 
cookery, eat about twice as much as nature requires. Sup« 
pers are not bad, if we have not dined ; but restless nights 
naturally follow hearty suppers, after full dinners. In- 
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deed, as there is a difference in constitutions, some rest 
well after these meals ; it costs tbem only a fngfatful dream, 
and an apoplexy, after whidi they sleep till doomsday. 
Nothing is more common in the newspapers^ than instances 
of people, who, after eating a hearty supper, are found dead 
a-bed in the morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to be attended to, 
is the having a constant supply of fresh air in your bed- 
chamber. It has been a great mistake, the sleejnng in 
rooms exactly closed, and in beds surrounded by curtmns. 
No outward air that may come into you is so unwhoie* 
some^ as the unchanged lur, often breathed, of a close 
chamber. As boiling water does not grow hotter by longer 
bdling, if the particles that receive greater heat can 
escape ; so living bodies do not putrify, if the particles, as 
fast as they become putrid, can be thrown off. Nature 
expels them by the pores of the skin and the lungs, 
and in a free open air they are carried off; but in a 
dose room, we reo^ve them again and agun, though they 
become more and more corrupt. A number of persons 
crowded into a small room thus spoil the air in a few mi* 
nutes, and even render it mortal, as in the Black Hole at 
Calcutta. A single person is said to spoil only a gallon 
of air per minute, and therefore requires a longer time to 
spoil a chamber full ; but it is done, however, in propor- 
tion, and many putrid disord«i» hence have their origin. 
It is recorded of Methuselah, who, being the longest liver, 
may be supposed to have best preserved hb health, that he 
slept always in the open air ; for, when he bad lived 500 
years, an angel said to him :— ^^ Arise, Methuselah, and 
build thee an house, for thou shalt live yet 500 years 
longerJ^ But Methuselah answered and wd, << If I am 
to live but 500 years- longer, it is not worth while to build 
me an house— I will sleep in the air, as I have been used 
to do.^ Physicians, after having for ages contended, that 
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the iick should not be indulged with fre«h air, have at 
length discovered, that it may do them good. It is there- 
fore to be hoped, that they may in time discover likewise, 
that It in not hurlAil to those who are in health, and that 
we may be then cured of the ctrophcbia^ that at present 
diatieaaes weak minds, and makes them choose to be stifled 
and poisoned, rather than leave open the window of a bed- 
chamber, or put down the glass of a coach. 

Coined air, when saturated with perspirable matter % 
will not rec^ve m<H«; and that matter must remain in our 
bodies, and occasion diseases : but it gives some previous 
notice of its being about to be hurtful, by producing cer- 
tain uneasinesses, slight indc^ $1 first, such as, with re- 
gard to the lungs, is a trifling sensation, and to the pores 
of the Ara a kind of restlessness, whidi is difficult to d^ 
scribe, and few that feel it know the cause of it But we 
may recollect, that aometimes, on waking in the night, we 
have, if warmly covered, found it difficult to get asleep 
again. We turn often without finding repose in any pon- 
tion. This fidgettiiiesa, to uae a vulgar expression for want 
of a better, is occasioned wholly by an uneasiness in the 
skin, owing to the retention of die persfHraUe matter — ^the 
bed-dothes having received their quantity, and, being sa- 
turated, refiiang to take any more. To become sensible 
of this by an experiment, let a person keep his position in 
the bed, but throw off the bed-clothes, and suffer fresh air 
to approach the part uncovered of his body ; he will then 
toA that part suddenly refireshed : for the air will immedi- 
ately relieve theakin, by receiving, licking up» and carry- 

* What physicians call the perq[)irable matter, is that va« 
pour which passes off from our bodies, from the lungs, and 
through the pores oi the dun. The quantity of this is said to 
ke five-dgbths of what we eat. 
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ing off, the load of persjnrable ittotter that inoommoded it 
For every portion of oool air, that a^qprooches the warm 
•kin, in receiying its part of that vapour, receives there- 
with a degree of heat, that rarefies and renders it fighter, 
when it will be pushed away, with its burden, by cooler 
and therefore heavier fresh air ; which, for a moment, sap- 
plies its place, and then, being likewise changed and 
wanned, gives way to a succeeding quantity. This is the 
order of nature, to prevent animals being infected by their 
bwn perspiration. He will now be sensiUe of the JBf* 
ference between the part exposed to the air, and that 
which, remuning sunk in the bed, denies the air access : 
for this part now manifests its uneasiness more distinctly 
by the comparison, and the seat of the uneanness is more 
plainly perceived, than when the whole surface of the body 
was affected by it. 

EFere, then, is one great and general cause of unpleasing 
dreams. For when the body is uneasy, the mind will be 
disturbed by it, and disagreeable ideas of various kinds 
will, in sleep, be the natural consequences. The remedies, 
preventative and curative, follow: 

1 . By eating moderately (as hdare advised for health^s 
sake) less perspirable matter is produced in a given time ; 
hence the bed-clothes receive it longer before they are sa- 
turated ; and we may, therefore, sleep longer, before we are 
made uneasy by their refusing to receive any m(»e. 

£. By using thinner and more porous bed-clothes, which 
will suffer ther perspirable matter more easily to pass 
through them, we are less incommoded, such being longer 
tolerable 

3. When you are awakend by this uneasiness, and find 
you cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat up and 
turn your pillow, shake the bed clothes well, with at least 
twenty shakes, then throw the bed open, and leave it to 
cool ; in the meanwhile^ omtinuing undressed, walk about 
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jour duunber, till your skin has had time to discharge its 
load, which it will do sooner as the air may be drier and 
colder. When you begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, 
then return to your bed, and you will soon fall asleep, and 
your sleep will be sweet and pleasant. All the scenes pre- 
sented to your fancy will be of the pleasing kind. 1 am 
often as agreeably entertained with them, as by the scenery 
c£ an opera* If you happen to be too indolent to get out 
of bed, you may, instead of it, lift up your bed-clothes with 
one arm and leg, so as to ^raw in a good deal of fresh air, 
and, by letting them fall, force it out again. This, repeated 
twenty times, will so clear them of the perspirable matter 
they have imUbed, as to permit your sleeping well for some 
time afterwards. But this latter method is not equal to the 
former. 

Those who do not love trouble^ and can afford to have 
two beds, will find great luxury in rising, when they wake 
in a hot bed, and going into the cool one. Such shifting 
of beds would also be of great service to persons ill of a 
fever, as it refreshes, and frequently procures sleep. A 
very large bed» that will admit a removal so distant from 
the first rituation as to be cool and sweet, may in a degree 
answer the same end. 

One or two observations more will conclude this little 
piece. Care must be taken when you lie down, to dispose 
your pillow so as to suit your manner of placing your head, 
and to be perfectly easy ; then place your limbs so as not 
to bear inconveniently hard upon one another, as, for in- 
stance, the joints of your ancles ; for though a bad position 
may at first give but little pain, and be hardly noticed, yet 
a continuance will render it less tolerable, and tlie uneasi- 
ness may come on while you are asleep, and disturb your 
imagination. 

These are the rules of the art. But though they will 
generally prove effectual in producing the end intended. 
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thefe is a earn in wfaidi the most punctual obflerranoe of 
them win be totally fruitless. I need not mention the ease 
to you, my dear friend, but my account of the art would be 
imperfect ^tbout it. The case is» when the person, who 
de^res to hare pleasant di«anis» has not taken care to pre- 
serrej what is neoeanry above all things^ 

A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 



TO DR, MATHBR O^ BOSTTOK. 
Effect of Early Imprunam on AiMM. 

Rev. Sift, 

I received your kind letter, with your excellent advice 
to the people of the United States, which I read with great 
pleasure, and hope it will be duly r^;arded. Such writ- 
ingS) though they may be lightly passed over by many rea- 
ders, yet, if they make a deep impression on one active mind 
in a hundred, the effects may be considerable. 

Permit me to mention one little instance, which, though 
it relates to myself, will not be quite uninteresting to you. 
When 1 was a boy, I met with a book, entitled, ** Essays 
to do Grood," which I think was written by your father. It 
had been so little regarded by a former possessor, that 
several leaves of it were torn out; but the remainder 
^ve me such a turn of thinking, as to have an influence on 
my conduct through life : for I have always set a greater 
vidue on the character of a doer of good, than any other 
kind of reputation ; and if I have been, as you seem to think, 
a useful citisen, the public owe the advantage of it to that 
book. 

You mention your being in your seventy-eighth year. I 
am in my seventy-ninth. We are grown old together. It 
is now more than sixty years once I left Boston ; but I 
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remember well both your fatlier and grandfather, having 
heard them both in the pulpit, and seen them in their 
houses. The last time I saw your father was. in the heffn* 
ning of nMt when I visked him after my first trip to 
Pennsylvania. He received me in his library ; and^ on my 
taking leave, shewed me a shorter way out of the bouse, 
through a narrow passage, which was crossed by a beam 
overhead. We were still talking as I withdrew, he ac* 
companying me behind, and I turning partly towards him, 
when he saxd hastily, *< Stoop, stoop !*^ I did not under* 
stand him, till I felt my h^ hit against the beam. He 
was a man who nevar missed any occasion of giving in- 
struction ; and upon this be Sttd to me : ^ You arc young, 
and have the world before you : stoop as you go through 
it, and you will miss many hard thuxups." This advice, 
thus beat into my heart, has frequently been of use to me : 
and I often think of it, when I see pride mortified, and 
misfortunes brought upon people by their carrying their 
heads too high. 

I long much 'to oee s^pdn my native place ; and once 
hoped to lay my bones there. I left it in 1728. I Visited 
it in 178S, 1743), 175S, and I76S ; and in l778, 1 was in 
England. In 1775, I had a s^t of it, but oouU not en- 
ter, it being in possession of the enemy, i did hope to 
have been there in 178S, but could not obtain my dbmis* 
sion from this employment here ; and now I fear I diall 
never have that happiness. My best wishes, hovf^cvtsr, ai^ 
tend my dear country^ << esio perpetual It is now Ueised 
with an excellent constitution : ttiay it last foi ever ! 

This powerful monarchy continues its friendship for the 
United States. It is a friendship of the utmost iaportanoe 
to our security, and should be carefully cultivated Bri<* 
taan has not yet well digested the loss ct its dominion over 
us; and has still at times some flattering hopes of recover- 
ing it Accidents may increase those^ hopes^ and enix>u- 
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rage dangerous altempta. A breach between us and 
France would infallibly bring the English again upon our 
backs: and .yet we have some wild beasts among our 
countrymen, who are endeavouring to weaken that con 
nection. 

Let us preserve our reputation, by performing our en- 
gagements ; our credit, by fulfilling our contracts ; and our 
friends, by gratitude and Mndness: for we know not how 
soon we may again have occasion for all of them. 
With great and sincere esteem, 

I have the honour to be^ 
Reverend Sir, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 
Pastif, May 12, 1784. 



* TO JOHN ALLSTNE, ESQ. 

On €arfy Marriages. 

Dear Jack, Craven Sireei^ Aug. 9, 1768. 

You desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the sub- 
lect of an early marriage, by way of answer to the num- 
berieas objections, that have been made by numberless 
persons, to your own* You may remember, when you 
^xmsulted me on the occasion, that I thought youth on both 
ndes to be no objection. Indeed, from the marriages that 
have fallen under my observation, I am rather inclined to 
think, that early ones stand the best chance of happiness. 
The temper and haUts of the young are not yet become so 
stiff and uncomplying, as when more advanced in life; they 
form more easily to each other, and hence many occasions 
<^ diq^st are removed. And if youth has less of that 
prudence, which is necessary to manage a family, yet the 
parents and elder friends of young married persons are 
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gMierally at hand to aiFord their advice, which amply sup- 
plies that defect ; and by early marringe, youth is sooner 
formed to regular and useful life ; and possibly some of 
those accidents or connections, that might have injured the 
constitution, or reputation, or both, are thereby happily 
prevented. Particular circumstances of particular per- 
sons may possibly sometimes make it prudent to delay en- 
tering into that state; but in general, when nature has 
rendered our Ijodies fit for it, the presumption is in na- 
ture^'s favour, that she has not judged amiss in making us 
dedre it Late marriages are often attended too, with 
this further inconvenience^ that there is not the same 
chance that the parents shall live to see their offspring 
educated. '* Late children,^ says the Spanish proverb, 
•• are early orphans.^ A melancholy reflection to those 
whose case it may be ! With us in America, marriages are 
generally in the morning of life ; our children are therefore 
educated and settled in the world by noon ; and thus, our 
bunness being done, we have an afternoon and evening of 
cheerful leisure to ourselves, such as our friend at present 
enjoys. By these early marriages we are blessed with 
more children ; and from the mode among us, founded by 
nature, of every mother suckling and nursing her own child, 
more of them are raised* Thence the swiil progress of 
population among us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine, 1 
am' glad you are married, and congratulate you most cor- 
dially upon it. You are now in the way of becoming a 
useful dtizcn ; and you have escaped the unnatural state 
of celibacy for life — the fate of many here, who never in- 
tended it, but who, having too long postponed the change 
of their condition, find, at length, that it is too late to 
think of it, and so live all their lives in a situation that 
greatly lessens a man's value. An odd volume of a set of 
books bears not tiie value of its proportion to the set: 
what think you of the odd half of a pair of sdssars f it can- 

p 
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not well cut any thing ; it may ponibly ftenre to scrape a 
trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and best wishes acceptable 
to your bride I am old and heavy, or I should ere this 
have presented them in person. I shall make but small 
use of the old man's privilege, that of giving advice to 
younger friends. Treat your wife always with respect ; it 
will procure respect to you, not only from her, but from all 
that observe it. Never use a slighting expression to ho*, 
even in jest ; for slights in jest, after frequent bandyings, 
are apt to end in angry earnest Be studious in your pro- 
fession, and you will be learned. Be industrious and 
frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and temperate, and 
you will be healthy. Be in general virtuous, and you will 
be happy. At least, you will, by such conduct, stand the 
best chance for such consequences. I pray God to bless 
you both ! being ever your affectionate friend, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO MISS HUBBARD. 
On ihe Death of Mr. John FrankKn. 

Philadel. Feb. 2S, 1756. 
I condole with you. We have lost a most dear and 
valuaUe relation. But it is the will of God and nature, 
that these mortal bodies be laid ainde, when the soul is to 
enter into real life. This is rather an embryo state, a pre- 
paration for living. A man is not completely bom until 
he be dead. Why then should we grieve, that a new child 
is bom among the immortals, a new member added to 
their bappy sodety ? We are spirits. That bodies should 
be lent us^ while they can afford us pleasure, assist us in 
acquiring knowledge, or doing good to our fellow crea- 
tures, is a kind and benevolent act of God. When they 
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become unflt for these parpcsei, and iJTord us piuti iti^ 
stead of pleasure^-^instead of an aid beoonie an incum<» 
brance, and answer none of the intentions for which they 
were given, --it is equally kind and benevolent^ that a way 
is provided by which we may get rid of them« Death i* 
that way. We ourselves, in f&tA6 cases^ prudently dioose 
a partial death. A maiigled painful limb, which cannot be 
restored, we willingly cut dF. He, who plucks out a toothy 
parts with it freely, once the pain goes with it : and he^ 
who qmts the whole body, parta at onoe with ail pains, and 
posnUfities of pains and diseiiaffl, it was liable to, or ca^- 
pable of making him suflbr. 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party of 
pleasure, which is to last for ever« His chair was ready 
first, and he is gone before us. We could not all eonve* 
niently start together: and why should you and I b4 
grieved at this, since we are soon to follow, and know where 
to find him P Adieu. 

B. FRANKLIN* 



TO MIDAIIE BRILLIANT. 

The Ephemera an Emblem of human Life. 

You mi^ remember, my dear friend, that when we 
lately spent* that happy day, in the delightful garden and 
sweet society of the Moulin Joly, I stopt a little in one of 
our walks^ and staid some time behind the company. We^ 
had been shown numberless skeletons of a kind aS little fly 
called an, ephemera, whose successive generations, we were 
told, were bred and expired within the day. I happened 
to see a living company of them on a lea^ who appeared 
to be engaged in conversation. You kaow I understand 
all the inferior animal tongues : my too great application to 

p 3 
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the study of them is the best excuse I can gire for the lit' 
tie progress I have made in your charming language. I 
listened through curiosity to the discourse of these little 
creatures; but as they, in their national Tivacity, spoke 
three or four together, I could make but little of their con- 
versation. I fo«nd, however^ by some broken expression^ 
that I beard now and then, they were disputing warmly 
on the merit of two foreign musicians, one a cousin, the 
other a muscheio ; in which dispute they spent their time, 
seemingly as regardless of the shortness of life, as if 
they had been sure of living a month. Happy people I 
thought I, you live certainly under a wise, just, and mild 
government, since you have no public grievances to com- 
plain of, nor any subject of contention, but the perfections 
or imperfections of foreign music I turned my head from 
them to an old-grey-headed one, who was single on another 
leaf, and talking to himself. Being amused with his soli- 
loquy, I put it down in writing, in hopes it will likewise 
amuse her to whom I am so much indebted for the most 
plea^ng of all amusements, her delicious company, and 
heavenly harmony. 

** It was,^ says he, << the opinion of learned philosophers 
of our race, who lived and flourished long before my time, 
that this vast world, the Moulin Joly, could not itself sub- 
sist more than ^hteen hours ; and I think there was some 
foundation for that opinion ; since, by the apparent motion 
of the great luminary, that gives life to all nature, and 
which in my time has evidently declined considerably to- 
wards the ocean at the end of our earth, it must then finisfar 
its course, be extinguished in the waters that surround us, 
and leave the world in cold and darkness, necessarily 
producing universal death and destruction. I have lived 
seven of those hours ; a great age^ bdng no less than four 
hundred and twenty minutes of time. How very few of us 
continue so long? I have seen generations born, flourish, 
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and 'expire. My pivsent friends are the children and 
grand-children of the fiiends of my youth, wlio are now^ 
alas, no more ! And I must soon follow them ; for, by the 
course of nature, though still in health, I cannot expect to 
live above seven or eight minutes longer. What now avails 
all my toil and labour, in amassii^ honey-dew on this kaf, 
which I cannot live to enjoy ! What the political struggles 
I have been engaged in, for the good of my compatriot 
inhabitants of this bush, or my philosophical studies, for the 
lieneiit of our race in general ! for in politics (what can laws 
do without morals ?) our present race of ephemerae will in 
a course of minutes become corrupt, like those of other 
and older bushes, and consequently as wretched : and in 
philosophy how small our progress ! Alas ! art is long, and 
life is short ! My friends would comfort me with the idea of 
a name, they say, I shall leave behind me ; and they tell 
me, I have lived long enough to nature and to glory. But 
what will fame be to an ephemera, who no longer exists ? 
and what will become of all history in the eighteenth hour, 
when the world itself, even the whole Moulin Joly, shall 

come to its end, and be buried in universal ruin }'^ 

To me, after all my eager pursuits no solid pleasures now 
remain, but the reflection of a long life spent in meaning 
well, the sensible conversation of a few good lady ephe- 
mene, and now and then a kind smile and a tune from the 
ever amiable Brilliant 

B. FRANKLIN. 
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Sk$ich of an EngUifi School; for «kf Qmtidmttkm ^ 
ike TnuUes of the PhibdelpMs Jcaiet^. 

It is expected that everjr odboUtj^ to ho tdmiU^d into 
thii sdbooU be at haei able lo jmmouiioe and divide the 
ijUables in leading, and to write a legible band None to 
be receiTedy tbat are under years of age. 
Fir$i^ or lowest Close, 

Let the first claM kam the English giammar rulea, and 
at the aooife time let particular oare b^ taken to improve 
them in orthography, Perhape the ktter is best done by 
pairing the acholars ; two of those nearest equal in their 
spelling to be put together. l.et these strive for victory ; 
caeh propounding ten words every day to the other to be 
spelled. He that spella truly most of the others words is 
victor for that day ; he tbat is a vi^tof meet days in a month, 
to obtmn a prize, a pretty neat book of some kind, useiul 
in their future studies. This method fize9 the attention of 
children extremely to the orthography of words, and 
makes them good spellers very early. It is' a ahame for a 
man to be ao igncnrant of this little art, in his own languid, 
as to be perpetually confounding words of like sound and 
different significations ; the consciousness of which defect 
makes some men, otherwise )f€ good leamiiig and under- 
standingy averse to writing eveh a common letter* 

I«et the pieces read by the scholars in this class be short; 
such as Croxal's fables, and little stoiieSb In pving the 
lesson, let it be read to them ; let the meaning of the dif- 
ficult words in it be explained to them ; and let them con 
over by themselves before they are called to read to the 
master or usher, who b to take particular care, that they 
do not read too fast, and that they duly observe the stops 
and pauses. A vocabulary of the most usual difficult words 
might be formed for their use, with explanations ; and they 
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might daily get a few of those words and explanations by 
heavt, which would a little exercise their memories ; or at 
least they might write a number of them in a small book 
for the purpose^ which would help to fix the meaning of 
those wotds in their nunds, and at the same ttaoe furnish 
every one with a littl^ dictionary for his future use. 

The Second Clofs 

To be taught reading with attention, and with proper 
modulations of the voice, according to the sentiments and 
the subject. 

Some short pieces, not exceeding the lengtfi of a Spec 
tator, to be givoi this dass for lessons (and some of the 
easier Spectators would be very suitable for the purpose). 
These lessons might be giren every night as tasks; the scho- 
lars to study them against the morning. Let it then be re- 
quired of them to ^ve an account, first of the parts of speech, 
and construction of one or two sentences. This will oblige 
them to recur frequently to their grammar, and fix its prin- 
cipal rules in their memory. Next, of the intention of the 
writer, or the scope of the piece, the meaning of each sen- 
tence, and of every uncommon word. This would early ac- 
quaint them with the meaning and force of words, and give 
them that most necessary habit, of reading with attention. 

The master then to read the piece with the prc^r mo- 
dulations of voice, due emphasis, and suitable action, where 
action is required; and put the youth on imitating his 
manner. 

Where tne author has used an expression not the best, 
let it be pointed out : and let his beauties be particularly 
retfl^rked to the youth. 

Let the lessons for reacKng be varied, that the youth may 
be made acquainted with good styles of all kinds, in prose 
and verse, and the proper manner of reading each kind— 
sometimes a well-told story, a piece of a sermon, a gen^ 
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ral^i speedi to hb loldien, a speech in a tragedy, some 
part of a oomedj, an od^ a satire, a letter, blank vene, 
Hiidibrastic» heroic^ Sec Bqt let such lessons be chosen 
for reading, as contain some useful instmctioa, whereby 
the understanding or morals of the youth may at the same 
time be improved. 

It is required that they should first study and understand 
the lessons, before they are put upon rauling them pro- 
perly ; io which end each boy should have an English dic- 
tionary, to help him over difiBculties. When our boys read 
English to us, we are apt to imagine they understand what 
they read, because we do^ and because it is thenr mother 
tongue. But they often read, as parrots speak, knowing 
litrle or nothing of the meaning. And it is imposable a 
reader should give the due modulation to his voice, and 
pronounce properly, unless his understanding goes before 
his tongue, and makes him master of the sentiment. Ac- 
customing boys to read aloud what they do not first under- 
stand, is the cause of those even set tcmes, so common 
among readers, which, wh^ they have once got a habit i^ 
using, they find so difficult to correct; by which means, 
among fifty readers we scarcely find a good one. For 
want of good reading, pieces published with a view to in- 
fluence the minds of men, for their own or the public be- 
nefit, lose half thdr force. Were there but one good 
reader in a noghbourhood, a public orator might be heard 
throughout a nation with the same advantages^ and have 
the same effect upon his audience^ as if they stood within 
the reach of his voice. 

The Third Class 

To be taught speaking properly and gracefully ; which 
is near a-kin to good reading, and naturally follows it in 
the studies of youth. Let the scholars of this class begin 
with learning the elements of rhetoric from some short sja- 
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tem, so as to be able to give an account of the most useful 
tropes and figures. Let ail their bad habits of speaking, 
all offences against good grammar^ all corrupt or fiire^ 
accents, and all improper phrases, be pointed' out to tliemi^ 
Short speeches irom the Boman, or other history, or from 
the parliamentary debates, might be got by heart, and de- 
livered with the proper action, &c Speeches and scenes 
in our best tragedies and comedies (avoiding every thing 
that could injure the morak of youth) might likewise be got 
by rote, and the boys exercised in delivering or acting 
them : great care being taken to form their manner after the 
truest models. 

For their farther improvement, and a little to vary their 
studies, let them now begin to read history, after having got 
by heart a short table of the principal epochas in chrono- 
logj. They may begin with Rollings Ancient and Roman 
Histories, and proceed at proper hours, as they go through 
the subsequent classes, with the best histories of our own 
nation and colonies. Let emulation be exdted among^tbe 
boys, by giving, weekly, little prizes or other small encou- 
ragements, to those who are able to give the best account 
of what they have read, as to ^e, places, names of per- 
sons, &c. This win make them read with attention, and 
imprint the history well in thdr memcnries. In remarking 
on the history, the master will have fine opportunities of in- 
stilling instruction of various kinds, and improving the mo- 
rals, as well as the understandings, of youth. 

The natural and mechanic history, contained in the 
Spectacle de la Nature, might also be begun in this class, 
and continued through the subsequent classes, by other 
books of the same kind ; for, next to the knowledge of 
duty, this kind of knowledge is certainly the mo;t useful, 
as well as the most entertaining. Tlie merchant may 
thereby be enabled better to understand many commodities 
in trade ; the handicraftsman, to improve his busipeas by 
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Bew imtnimeDts, nuxUues, and materials; and irequently 
hinta are ffven for new manufacturea, or new methods of 
impfoving land, that may be aet on foot greatly to the ad- 
Tantage of a country. 

J%e Fourth Class. 

To be taught compontion. Writing one^s own lan- 
guage well, u the next necessary aooomplishment after 
good speaking. It is the writing-master^s business, to 
take care that the boys make fmr characters, and place diem 
straight and eren in the lines : but to form their style, and 
even to take care that the stops and capitals are properly 
disposed, is the part of the English master. The boys 
should be put on writing letters to each other on any con^ 
roon occurrences, and on various subjects, imaginary busi- 
ness, &c. containing little stories, accounts of their late 
reading, what parts of authors please them, and why ; let- 
ters of congratulation, of compliment, of requests, of 
thanks, of recommendation, of admonition, of consolation, 
of expostulation, excuse, &c. In these, they should be 
taught to express themselves clearly, concisely, and natu- 
rally, without affected words or high-flown phrases. All 
their letters to pass through the master^s hiuid, who is to 
point out the faults, advise the corrections, and commend 
what he finds right Some of the best letters published in 
our own language, as Sir William Temple's, those of Pope 
and his friends, and some others, might be set before the 
youth as models, their beauties pointed out and explained 
by the master, the letters themselves transcribed by the 
scholar. 

Dn Johnscm^s Ethioes Elementa, (Mr First Principles of 
Morality, may now he read by the scholars, and explained 
by the master, to lay a solid foundation of virtue and piety 
in their minds. And as this class continues the reading of 
history, let them now,, at proper hours, receive some farther 
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iDBtruction in chronology^ and in that part of geography 
^fitxn the motheBiatical master) which is neoeasarj to un- 
derstand the maps and ^obes. Thej should also be ac- 
quainted with the modem names of the places tbtjr find 
mentioned in ancient writers* Hie exercises of good read- 
mg, and proper speaking, still continued at suitable times. 

Fifth Class. 

To improve the youth in composition, they may now, be- 
ndes continuing to write letters, begin to write little essays 
in prose, ' and sometimes in verse ; not to make them poetSf 
bat for this reason, that nothing acquaints a lad so speedily 
with variety of expression, as the necessity of finding such 
words and phrases as will suit the measure, sound, and 
rhyme of verse, and at the same time well express the sen- 
timent These essays should all pass under the master^s 
eye, who will point out their faults, and put the writer on 
correcting them. Whe^ the judgment is not ripe enough 
for forming new essays, let the sentiments of a Spectator be 
given, and required to be clothed in the scholar^s own 
words ; or the circumstance of some good story, the scho- 
lar to find expression. Let them be put sometimes on 
abrid^g a paragraph of a difiiise author: sometimes oo 
dilating or amplifying what is wrote more closely. And 
now let Dr. Johnson^s Noetica, or First Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge, contdning logic, or art of reasonii^, fcc 
be read by the youth, and the difBculties, that may oc6ur 
to them, be explained bv the master. The reading of his. 
tory, and the exercises of good reading and just wpeaking, 
still continued. 

SwA Class. 

In this classy besides oo»tinuiag the studies of the pre- 
ceding in history, rhetoric, logic, moral and natural philo* 
sophy, the best English authors may be read and explained, 
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as TiUotson, Milton^ Locke^ Addison, Pope, SwiiV, the 
higher papers in the Spectator and GtMttdian, the best 
translations of Homer, Viiigil, and Horace, of Telemachus^ 
TraTels of Cyrus, &c. 

Once a year, let there be public exerrises in the hall ; 
the trustees and dtizens present. Hien let fine gilt books 
be given as prizes to such boys as distinguish theniselTes, 
and excel the others in any branch of learning, making 
three degrees of comparison : giving the best prize to him 
that performs best, a less valuable one to him that comes 
up next to the best, and another to the third. Ccnnmen- 
dations, encouragement, and advice to the rest; keeping 
up their hopes, tliat, by industry, they may excel another 
time. The names of those, that obtain the prize, to be 
yearly printed in a list. 

The hours of each day are to be divided and disposed in 
such a manner, as that some classes may be with the writ- 
ing-master, improving their hands, others with the mathe- 
matical master, learning arithmetic, accounts, geography, 
use of the globes, drawing, mechanics, &c. while the rest 
are in the English school, under the English master's care. 

Thus instructed, youth will come out of this school fitted 
for learning any business, calling, or profession, except 
such wherein languages are required : and, though unac- 
quainted with any ancient or foreign tongue, they will be 
masters of th^ own, which is of more immediate and ge- 
neral use, and withal will have attained many other valu- 
able accomplishments : the time usually spent in acquiring 
those languages, often without success, being here em- 
ployed in laying such a foundation of knowledge and 
ability, as, properly improved, may qualify them to pass 
through and execute the several offices of civil life, with 
advantage and reputation to themsdves and country 
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TO MISS STEVENSON, AT WANSTEAD. 

Advice to Youth in Reading. 

Craven Street^ May 17, 1760. 
I send my good girl the books I mentioned to her last 
night. I beg her to accept of them, as a small mark of my 
esteem and friendship. They are written in the familiar 
easy manner for which the French are so remar^Lable, and 
afford a good deal of philosophic and practical knowledge, 
unembarrassed with the dry mathematics, used by more 
exact reasoners; but which is apt to discourage young 
be^nners. I would advise you to read with a pen in your 
hand, and enter in a little book short hints of what you find, 
that is curious, or that may be useful ; for this will be the 
best method of imprinting such particulars in your memory, 
where they will be ready, either for practice on some fu- 
ture occasion, if they are matters of utility, or at least to 
adcnrn and improve your conversation, if they are rather 
pcnnts of curiosity. And as many of the terms of science 
are such, as you cannot have met with in your common 
reading, and may therefore be unacquiunted with, I think 
it would be well for you to have a good dictionary at hand, 
to consult immediately when you meet with a word you do 
not comprehend the predse meaning of. This may at first 
seem troublesome and interrupting; but it is a trouble 
that will daily diminish, as you will daily find less and less 
occasion for your dictionary as you become more ac- 
quainted with tlie terms ; and in the mean time you will 
read with more satisfaction, because with more under- 
standing. When any point occurs, in which you would be 
glad to have farther information than your book affords you, 
I ^^^ y^^ would not in the least apprehend, that I should 
think it a trouble to receive and answer your questions. It 
will be a pleasure^ and no trouble. For though I may not 
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be able, out of my own little stock of knowledge, to afford 
you what you require, I can eamly diract you 16 die books, 
where it may most readily be found Adieu, and beiiere 
me ever, my dear friend, 

Your's affectionately, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



An AUegorical Dream. 

In a dream, I thought myself in a sohtary temple. I 
saw a kind of phantom coming towards me, but bb be drew 
near his form expanded and became more than human ; his 
robe hung majestically down to his feet ; six wings, whiter 
than snow, whose extremities were edged with gold, co* 
Tered a part of his body : then I saw him quit his material 
substance, which he had put on to iivoid terrifying me ; his 
body was of all the colours in the rainbow. He took me by 
the hmr, and I was sensible I was travelling in the stheriid 
plains without any dread, with the rapidity of an arroir 
sent from a bow^ drawn by a supple and nervous arm. A 
thousand glowing orbs rolled beneath me : but I could only 
cast a rapid glance on all those globes distinguished by 
the striking colours with which they were diversified, t 
now suddenly perceived so beautiful, so flourishing, so fer- 
tile, a country, that I conceived a strong desire to aligiit 
upon it. My wishes were instantly gralifled ; I felt myself 
gently landed on its surface, where I was surrounded by a 
balmy atmosphere. I (bund myself reposed at the dawn, upon 
the soft verdant grass. I stretched out my arms, in token 
of gratitude, to my celestial guide, who pointed to a re. 
splendent sun, towards which swiftly rising, he disappeared 
in the luminous body. I arose, and imagined myself to be 
transported to the garden of Eden. Every thing inspired 
my soul with soft tranquillity. The most profound peace 
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covered this new globe ; nature was here ravishing and in- 
corruptible, and a delicious freshness expanded my sense 
to ecstasy ; a sweet odour accompanied the air I breathed ; 
my heart, whidi beat with an unusual power, was im* 
merged in a sea of rapture ; while pleasure, like a pure 
and immortal light, penetrated the inmost recesses of my 
soul. The inhabitants of this happy country came to meet . 
me; and, after saluting me, they took me by the hand. 
Their noble countenances inspred confidence and respect ; . 
innocence and happiness were depicted in their looks ; 
they often lifted their eyes towards heaven, and as often 
uttered a name which I afterwards knew to be that of the 
Eternal, while thar cheeks were moistened with tears of 
gratitude. I experienced great emotion while I conversed 
with these sublime beings. They poured out their hearts 
with the most sincere tenderness ; and the voice of reason 
most majestic, and no less meking, was at the same time 
conveyed to my enraptured ear. I soon perceived that 
this abode was totally different from that which I had left^ 
A divine impulse made me fly into their arms : — I bowed 
my knees to tbein ; but being raised up in the most en* 
dearing manner, I was pressed to the bosoms which in,- 
closed such excellent hearts, and I conceived a presenti- 
ment of celestial amity, of that amity which united their 
souls, and formed the greatest portbn of their felicity. 
The angel of darkness, with all his artiSce^ was never able 
to discover the entrance into this world ! — notwithstanding 
his ever^watchful malice, he never found out the means to 
spread his poison over this happy globe. Anger, eavy, 
and pride, were there unkno?m ; the happiness of one ap- 
peared the happness of all ; an ecstatic transport inces- 
santly elevating their souls at the sight of the magnificent 
and bountiful hand which collected over their heads the most 
astonishing prodigies of the . creation. The lovely Mom« 
ing, with her humid saffron wings, distilled the pearly dew 
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from the ahrubs and flowers, and the rajs of the riang sun 
multiplied the most enchanting colours, when ] perodved 
a wood embellished by the opening dawn. The youth of 
both sexes there sent forth hymns of adoradon towards 
heaven ; and were filled at the same time with the gran- 
deur and majesty of God, which rolled almost visibly over 
thdr heads; for in this world of innocence, he vouchsafed 
to manifest himself by means unknown to our weak under- 
standings. Ail things announced his august presence, the 
serenity of the air^ the dyes of the flowers, the brilliancy of 
the insects, a kind of universal sensibility spread over all 
beings, whose vivified bodies seemed entirely susceptible - 
of iL Every thing bore the appearance of sentiment ; and 
the Inrds stopped in the midst of their flight, as if attentive 
to the affecting modulations of their voices. But no pen- 
cil can express the ravishing countenance of the young 
beauties, whose bosoms breathed love. Who can describe 
that love of which we have not any idea» that love for which 
we have no name, that love, the lot of pure intelligent 
beings, divine love^ which they only can conceive and feel ; 
the tongue of man, incapable, must be alent ! The remem- 
brance of this enchanting place suspends at this moment 
all the faculties of my soul. The sun was rising — the 
pencil falls from my hand. O, Thomson, never did thy 
muse view such a sun ! What a world, and what magni- 
ficent order ! I trod, with regret, on the flowery pUmts, en- 
dued, like that we call sensitive, with a quick and lively 
feeling ; they bent under my foot, only to rise with more 
brilliancy : the fruit gently dropped, on the first touch, from 
the complying branch, and had scarcely gratified the palate 
when the delicious sensation of its juices was felt glowing 
in every vein ; the eye, more piercing, sparkled with un- 
common lustre ; the ear was more lively ; the heart, which 
expanded itself over all nature, seemed to possess and en- 
joy its fertile extent : (he universal enjoyment did not dis- 
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|urb aoy individual ; for union multiplied th^ delights, and 
diey esteemed themselves less happy in thdr own fruition 
than in the hapfuness of others. This siui did not resemble 
the comparative paleness and weakness which illuminates 
our gloomy terrestrial prison ; yet the eye oould bear to 
fpxe on it^ and, in a manner, plunge itself in a kind of 
ecstai^ in a mild and pure light ; it enlivened at once the 
si|^ and the understanding, and even penetrated the soul» 
Hie bodiea of those fortunate persons became, as it were, 
transparent ; while each read in his brother's heart the sen^ 
liments of affability and tenderness with which himself was 
effected. There darted from the leaves of all the shrubs 
mhicb the planet enlightened, a luminous matter, which 
leiembled, aft a distance, all the colours of the nunbow ; 
Its orb^ which was nev^ eclipsed, was crowned with such 
sparkling rays that the daring prism of Newton could not 
^vide. When this pUnet set, six brilliant moons floated 
in the atmosphere ; thrir progression in different orbits, 
each nighty formed, a new exhibition. The multitude of 
ftar% which seem to us as if scattered by chance, were 
here seen in thdr true point of view, and the. order of the 
umverse appeared in all its pomp and splendour. In this 
heppy. country, when a man gave way to sleep, his body^ 
whiffh had none of the properties of terrestrial elements, 
gave no. opposition to the soul, but contemplated in a 
vi^on, bordering on reality, the lucid region, the throne of 
the Eternal, to which it was soon to be . elevated. Men 
awaked, from a light slumber without perturbation or un« 
wanness ; enjoymg futurity by a fordble sentiment of im- 
mort^ty, being intoxicated with the image of an approach- 
ing feUcity, exceeding that which they aheady enjoyed* 
Grief, the fatal result of the imperfect sensibility bf our 
rude fnupes, was unknown to these innocent men ; a light 
fensation warned them of the objects which optUd hui*^ 
them I and nature removed them from the danger, as a ten- 
No. a 
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der motber would gently dntw her child by the band flow 
a pitfalL I breathed more freely in this haUtadon of joy 
and concord ; iiily Existence became most valaaUe to inei 
but iik proportioii as the eharns which surrounded nhe wete 
fiTely, the greater was ray sofrow when my ideas returned 
to the globe I bad quitted* Ail the calamities of the ba<^ 
roan race united, as in one point, to overwhelm my heart, 
and 1 ezdaimed (Mteously^-^Alas ! the wdrid I inbabitBd 
formerly resembled your's: but peaee, 'ianoeence, and 
chaste pleasures, soon vanished Why wa^ I not bom 
among you ? what a contrast ! the- earth which was my 
sorrowfid abode is itieessaiitly fill^ with t«tfS and si^ift'^ 
there the smaller number oppress the greater 9. the deifitai' 
of property infects what be touches, tod whM he eonm 
Ck>ld is there a Ood, and tbey fta^nfice on Im altar ioi^i 
humanity, md the most v^luabte Vhtnes. ' Sbtfdder, yotf 
I who hear me ( the greatest enehiy wfal^h tefan bas^ is matf t 
his chiefs are his tyriintsi ihey mak^^all Mhp Mid oM^ 
the yoke of thdr pride 6r thrir dapfice; the tkkttriiBfX'opi 
pression are in a manner extended^ from pole ^Hv folU^ m 
monster who assumes the mask of {flory; makei kwAf 
whatever is most horrible, violence and fiimd^. tSiM 
the &tal mvention of an inflammable powdei*,' nb^moMt 
can say, to-morrow I shall repose in peace ^Hto«mclrh># 
die arm of despotism will not crudh my head ^ to4iiorrty# 
I dreadful sorrow will not depress my soul ;-*toi4nomi^ tfM 
' waitings of an useless despair, proceeding from a ^stressed 
heart, will not escape my Eps, and tytimny buiy nie afive 
as in a stone coffin ! Oh, my brethren f weep, "weep orti 
us! We are not only surrounded with chaitis and eiprieu* 
tidners, but are ' nk>reoyer dependent on (fid seasM^ tt^ 
elementB, and the meanest insects. All hatufe- rebdi 
agttnst us ; and even if we subdue her, she makes us pay 
dearly for the benefits our labour foitto fh>m her. Thifc 
bread we eat is eam^ by our tears afid the sweat of our 
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hl&fr i^ then greedy oien oome and plunder us, to ^taader 
it on'tbeir idle finroorhes. Weep, weep witb me^.- my bn&>. 
ihrea V hatred pmrsoeB us; revenge 'sharpesii its pdpuird in. 
t&e'dkrk ;' calumny brands Us, and even dcpriteB ue of the 
piihrer o( making our defenee; the object of tenderneea 
betrays our confidence^ knd farces us to curse this otbeiv 
iAm eonsolatiiry sentiuient We must live in the midst of 
all the' strokes of Wiekeddess, error, pridel and folty. 
IffhSie my heart gave a free course to my eoniplaints, I saw . 
a band of shining seraphs deseending from heaven ; on 
which, shouts of joy were immediately sent from the whole 
race of these fortunate beings. As I gazed with astonish- 
ment, I was accosted by an old man, who said, < Farewell, 
my friend ! the moment of our death draws near ; or rathef, 
that of a new life. The ministers of the God of clemency 
are come to take us aw$y from this earth ; we are gmng to 
dwell in a world of bdll greater perfecdon.' 
*' ' Why, fkther,^ ssid I, <are you then strangers to the 
$[gcmtn of death, (h6 anguish, the pain, the dread, wUch 
46Dotnpany ds in our last momentsfr' * Yes, my chlld,^ he 
fepKed, * these afageb cfjthe Highesr emne at stated 
jpeiiods, and cany us all awil^, opcffiing; »^r\itf thfetoad to d 
i|ew. world, of whk^ we have an idea by ^e imdoiibfedeonf 
viction of the unlimited bodnty and miagmltaence of Ihe 
C^ator.' A cheerful glow was imfthiediatdy • spread over 
their eountenances ; fheir brows already :8eeined drowned 
with immortal splendour; they Kprang ligbdy htM the 
earth in tny sight; I pressed the sacred hand of eaeb' for 
the last time, while with a smile they held out the other to 
the seraph, who had spread his wings ta eauty them lo liea*- 
ven. They ascended all at once, like a flock of beautiful 
swans, that, taking flight, raise themselv^ with ii»i|}e^ 
rapidity, pver the tops of our highest palaces. I gais^ 
with sadDess ; my eye followed thein ill ih&bS^ 4f1ftil Ueir 
venerable headu were lost in the silter eioads^ tmd I re^ 
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mained alone on this magmfioent da acrte d land. I peiu: 
oaved I waa not yet-fitted to dwell in it, and wished to re-* 
turntothia unfortunate worid of expiation: thua the ani- 
mal escaped from his keeper letuina, following the track 
of his diain, with a mikl aspect, and enters hia priaoo. 
Awaking, the illunon was diapdled, which it is , beyond the 
power of my weak tongue or pen to describe in its full 
splendour; but this illusion I shall for evor cherish ; and» 
aupported by the foundation of hope^ I will pieaerye it till 
deaths in the inmost reoessea <^ my souL 



Two LeUen to George WTuUley, Esq. Treasurer of ihe 
Foundling Hospital, London. 

LETTER I. 

Dbab Olp FuExn, Faes^, May », 1785. 

I sent you a few lines the other day with the Medallion^ 
when I should have writtoi mor% but waa prevented by 
the coming in of a bavari, who worried me till eveniog. I 
bore with himi and now you are to bear with me, for I shall 
probably bavarder in anaweiing yonr letter. 

I am not aequainted with the saying of AlphoDSUS» which 
Tou allude to aa a sanctification of your rigidity, in refusing 
to allow me the plea of old age as an excuse for my want 
of exactitude in corre^ndence. What was that saying? 
You do not, it seems^ fed any occask>n for such an excuse, 
though you are, as you say, rising 75 ; but I am rising (per- 
hapa mem properly falling) 80— and I leave the excuse 
with you till you arrive at that age ; perhaps you may then 
be Aiore sensible of iu validity, and see fit to use it for 
yourself 

I most Bg[te with you, that the gout is bad, and that 
the atoBtt b vocif. I am happy in not baying them both 
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together, and I join in your' prayer, diat you may live till 
you die without either* But I doubt the author of the 
eptaph you sent me is a little mistak^i, when, speaking of 
the world, he 8ayi» that 

He ne*er cared a pin 
* What they Mid or may say of the mortal within. 

It 18 80 natural to wish to be well spoken of, whether 
alive or dead« that I imagine he could not be quite exempt 
from that de^re, and that at least he wished to be thought 
a wit, or he would not have given himself the trouble of 
writing so good an epitaph to leave behind him. Was it 
not worthy of his care, th|it the world should say he was an 
honest and a good man ? I like better the concluding sen- 
timent in the old song, called the Old Man*s Wish, wherein, 
after wishing for a warm house in a country town, an easy 
horse, some good old authors, ingenious and cheerful com- 
panions, pudding on Sundays, with stout ale and a bottle of 
Burgundy, &c. &a in separate stanaas, each ending with 
this burden. 

Hay I govern my passions with absolute sway» 
And grow wiser and better as strength wears away, 
Without gout or stone, by a gentle decay; 

ht adds, for the last stansa. 

With oourage undaunted may I face my lastday» 

And when I am gone may the better sort say, 

In the morning when sober, in the evening when mellow. 

He's gone — and not left behind hun his fiellow. 

For he govem'd his passions, &c. 

, What signifies our wishing ? Things happen after all 
as they will happen. I have sung that xriMng mng 
a thousand times when I was youn^ And now find at four- 
score, that the three contraries have befallen me, being 
subject to the gout, and the stone, and not b^ng yet mas- 
ter of, all my passions : like the proud girl in my country, 
who wished and resolved not \o marry a parson, nor a 
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Presbyterian^ nor an Irishman, and at length fiound beraalf 
married to an Irish Presbjterian parsCNi ! You see I bare 
some reason U> wish that in a future state I may not a»ly be 
as well as I wa$f but a little better. And I hope it; ior 
I too^ with your poet, trust in God. And when I observe, 
that there is great frugality as well as wisdom in his works 
since he has been eridently sparing, both of labour, and 
materials ; for by the yarious wonderful ioTcntioB of pro- 
pagation, he has provided for the continual peopling his 
world with plants and animals without beiqg at the trou- 
ble of repeated new creations; and by the natural reduo* 
tion of compound substances to their original elements, 
capable of being employed in new compositions, he has 
prevented the riecesaty of creating new matter ; for that 
the earth, water, air, and perhaps fire, which being comr 
pounded, form wood, do, when the wood is dissolved, return, 
and again, become air, earth, fire^ and water :-^I say, that 
when I see nothing annihilated, and not even a drop of 
water wasted^ I cannot suspect the annihilation of souls, or 
believe that he will suffer the daily waste of millions of 
minds ready made that now exist, and put himself to the 
continual trouble of making new ones. Thus findiog my- 
self to exist in the world, I believe I shall jn some shape or 
other always exist And with all the inconveniences hu- 
man life u liable to, I shall not object to a new edition of 
mine : hajnng, however, that the errata of the last may be 
corrected. 

I return your note of children received in the foundling 
hospital at Paris, from 1741 to 1755 inclusive, and I have 
added the years preceding, as far back as 1710, together 
with the general christenings of the city ; and the years 
succeeding, down to 1770. Those unce that period I 
have not been ableto obtain. I have noted in the margin 
the gradual increase, viz. from every tenth child so thrown 
upon the public, till it comes to every third. FifWn years 
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kave passed since the last account, and protxibly it may 
now amount to one half. Is it right to encourage this 
SKHUtrons defiinenoy of natural affection ? A surgeon I 
met with here excused the womep of Paris, by sfying se^ 
riotisly, that they could wt give suck; ^Carp^diuil^'elles 
n'a^paiiUde tetomJ He assured me it w^sa fac^ and 
bade ne Jobk at them, and observe how flat they were on 
the breaiit ; ^ they have nenkhing more there/' says he, < than 
1 have, upon Ae back of my h$nd,^ I have smc^ thought 
that there mighfc be some truth in his observation, and that 
posttbiy Nature^ finding thay made no use of bubbie?, has 
left off giving them any. Yet since Rousseau, with admi* 
raUe ek)quenee, plead^ for the rights of diildieii to their 
rooHher'a milk, ihe mode has /chs^iged a Jittle^ and some la- 
dies of quality now suckle their infants s^od find milk 
enongh. .May the mode deseed jco the lower iranks, till 
it becomes po k>nger the cMstpm to pack their infanU 
away, as soon aa bom, to tlie Enfane Trouves^ with tlie 
eareless obsewaUon, that thct king, is better ^e to 
maintain them. I am credibly informed, that nine- 
tenths of them die there pretty som; which is said to be a 
gnsat relief, to the instiKutign, w^cyie ilinds wouki not other* 
sriseifae sniksient to bring up $he remainder. Except the 
few penons of quality above-m^ptiooeds and the multitude 
who send: to the hospital, the (pn^sttceia tohire noraes in 
the country, to cairy outithe (chiWran f^d toke care of 
them there. Here is an office for examining th^e health of 
nurses and given them lice^ces^ They come to town on 
certaui days of ^he week, in companies,, to receive the 
children, and we often meet trains of them on the road re- 
turning to. the n^ighbQuring villages, with each a child in 
anna. Bat those w^o are good enough to try this way of 
raising their childfep ar/e pfteipi not able io pay the expence, 
^. that the prisons of Paris are crowded with wretched fa- 
thers and mothers^ confined pour moU do nourice \ though 
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it 18 laudably a favourite charily to paj^finr them, and eet 
such prisoners at liber^. I with sueoeBs to the new pfo« 
ject of assisting the poor to keep their ehildren at homc^- 
because I think there is no nurse like a mother (or nol 
many) and that if parents did not immediately send their 
fants out of their sight, they would in a few days hegai 
to love them, and thence be spurred to greater industry £br 
their muntenance. This is a subjeet you understand beU 
ter than I, and therefore, having perhaps said too much, I 
drop it I cmly add to the notes a remark fitxm the faostory 
of the Academy of Sdences, mudi in favour of the found« 
ling institution. 

The Philadelphia bank goes on, as I bear, v^ well. 

/ What you call the Cincinnati Institution is no institutioB of 
our government, but a private convention among the cf- 
ficers of our late army, and so universaUy disliked by the 
people, that it is supposed it will be ^pped. It was 
oonndered as an attempt to establish something like, an he- 
reditary rank or nol^ty. I hold with you that it was 
wrong ; may I add, that all descending honours are wrong 

i and absurd ; that the honour of virtuous actions appertains 
only to him that performs them, and is in its nature incom- 
municable. If it were communicable by descent, it must 
also be divirible among the descendants, and the more an- 
cient the family the less would be found existing in any one 
branch of it ; to say nothing of the greater chance of un* 
lucky interruptions 

Our constitution seems not lo be well understood with 
you. If the congress were a permament body, the«e wouM 
be more reason in being jealous of giving it poweitf. But 
its members are chosen annually, and cannot be chosen 
more than three years successively, nor more than three 
years in seven, and any of them may be recalled at any 
tinie, whenever their constituents shidl be dissatisfied with 
their conduct. They are of the people, and return again 
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to mix with the peefde, having no more durabte pre* 
eminence than die different grains of nmd in an hoor-ghut. 
Such an assembly cannot eanly become dangerous to 
liberty, lliey are the servants of the people, sent together 
to do the people's business and prompte the public wel* 
fare : their powers must be sufficient, or tbor duties can- 
not be performed. They have no profitable appointments, 
but a mere payment of daily wages, such as are scarcely 
equivalent to their expenses, so that having no chance for 
great places and enormous salaries or penaons, as in some 
countries there is no bringing or briUng for elections. I 
wish old England were as happy in its government, but I 
do not see it Your people, however, think their consti- 
tuticm the best in the world, and affect to desfnse ours. It 
is comfortable to have a good opinion of one^s self, and of 
every thing that belongs to us, to think one's own reli^oii 
king, and wife, the best of all possible wives, kings and re- 
ligions. I remember three Greenlanders, who had tra- 
velled two years in Europe, under the care of some Mo- 
ravian missionaries, and had visited Germany, Denmark, 
Hcdland, and England, when I adced them at Philadelphia 
(when they were in their way home) whether, now they had 
seen how mudi more commodiously the white people lived 
by the help of the arts, they would not choose to remain 
among us? Their answer was, that they were pleased 
with having had an opportunity of seeing many fine things, 
but ihey cho$€ to live in their own country : which coun- 
try, by the way, consisted of rock only, for the Moravians 
were obliged to carry earth in their ship from New York, 
for the purpose of making there a cabbage garden ! 

By Mr DoIlond*s* saying, that my double spectacles 
could only ^erve particular eyes, I doubt he has not been 
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ri|g)itly informed <^ their oonstructioii. I imag^ it wiU be 
^od |Mretty i^nerally true, that the same conTesity af 
glass tbrouj^ which a man sees dcprest and best at the 
distfmce proper for readi^, is not the bfest for greater 
distaiM^fa. I therefore bad fiirnierly two pfur of qiee* 
tac^s» wh^l^ I shifted oqcasiooaliy, as in traTeliing I spme* 
times read and oAen wanted to regard the proapects. Find- 
ing this change troublesome, and not dways suAci^ntly 
reidy, I had fbe glasses eut out, and half of eadi land as- 
aociated- in the same circle, the least oodt)SX» for distant 
objects; the upper half, and the most convex, for reading, 
the lower half: by this means, as I wear my spectacles oon« 
stantly, I have only to move my eyes up cir dow^, as I want 
to see distinctly far or near, the proper glassea being aU 
ways ready. This I find more particularly oaptenient 
since my being in France ; the glasses tM aerve me best 
at table to see what I eat, bang the best to see the /affes 
of those on the other side of the table who spedc to mt, and 
when onc^s ears are not well accustomed to the sounds of a 
language, a nght of the movements in the features of him 
that speaks helps to explain ; so that I understand French 
betfer by the help of my spectadef. 

My. intended translator of your piece, the only one I 
jcnow .who understands the suJ^tct as well as the two Ian- 
gungffl^ which A translator ought to do^ or he cannot make 
so good triinslation, is at present occupied i|i ap affifir that 
prevents bis undertaking it ; but that will soon be over, i 
thank you for the notes. I should be ghid to have another 
of the printed pamphlets. 

We shall always be ready to take your children, if you 
send th^m to us : I only wonder, that nnoe London draws 
to itsdf and consumes sud) numbers of your country peo* 
pie, your country should not, to supply thdr places^ want 
and willingly receive the childran you have to dispose of. 
That drcumstance, together with the multitude who volun* 
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tarily part wilh Iheir fttedi>m as mmi lo tarveibr ^ <ime nf 
koqiieys, or for life aft soldiers, in oonsideratioQ ij£ vmfil 
irageiy, aeems tbrWi^ a proof that your island is ovcd^ 
5i6opIed» and yet it is afraid of emignttiojos i Adiau* my 
dear friend, and believe me ever 

Your*a, very a&ctibnately, . 

B. FRANKLIN. 



LETTER IL 

Philadelphia!, May 18, 1787. 

1 rec^ved duly my good old friend^s letter of the 19th of 
Febroary, with a copy of one from Mr. Williams, ta whom 
I shall oommnnicate it when I see him^ whiob I expect .soon 
I& do. He is generally a punctual conaespondent, and I 
am surprised you havenot heard from him. 

I tharik you much for your notes on banks ; they are just 
and solid, as far as I can judge of them. Our bank here 
has met with great opposition, pardy ftbm envy^ and partly 
from those who wish an emission of more paper^inoneyi 
which they think the bank influent prevents. But it- has 
stood all attacks, and wei^t on well, notwithstanding the 
assembly repealed its charter ; a new assemUy -has re^ 
stored it; and the management is so priideht, that I 
have no doubt of its continuing to go on well. The 
dividend has never been less than 6 per cent, nor wiH 
that be augmented for some time, as the surplus profit i^ 
reserved to face accidents. The dividend of- 11 per cent 
which was once made, was from a circumstance scarce 
avoidable. . A new company was proposed, and jpre* 
vented only by admitting a number of new partners. As 
many of the first set were averse to thip, and chose to with- 
draw. It was necessary to settle their accounts ; so all were 
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adjusied) the pro6ts shared that had been aceumubted, ind 
the tiew and old proprieton jointly began oat a new and 
equal footing. Their notes are always instantly paid cm 
demand, and pass on all oocasiens as readily as ailver ; b^ 
cause they will always produce sihrer. 

Your medallion is in good company ; it is placed irith 
those of Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, Marquis of 
Bockingbam, Sir Geofge Savil, and some others, who ho- 
noured me with a share of friendly r^ard when in England, 
I belieye I have thanked you for it, but I thank you again. 

I believe with you, that if our plenipotentiary is desirous 
of concluding a treaty of commerce, he may need patience. 
But if I were in his place, aad not otherwise instructed, I 
should be apt to say. Take your own tim^ gentlemen. If 
the treaty cannot be made as much to yoiir advanti^ as Id 
oursy don^ make it I am sure the want of it is not more 
to our disadvantage than to yours. Let the merchapts on 
both ades treat with one another. LaU$ex ks faire. 

I have never conndered attentively the congress^ scheme 
for coining, and I have it not now at hand, so that at present 
I can say nothing to it. The chief uses of coining seem 
to be ascertaining the fineness of the metals, and saving the 
time that would otherwise be spent in weighing toasoer* 
tain the quantity. But the convenience of fixed values to 
pieces is so great as to force the currency of some whose 
stamp is worn off, that should have assured their fineness, 
and which are evidently not of half thdr due weight ; this is 
the case at present with the sixpences in £ngland, which 
one with ano^er do not weigh threeppnce. 

You are now 78, and I am 8S. You tread fast upon 
my heels : but, though you have more strength and spirit, 
you cannot come up with me till I stop ; which must now 
be soon ; for I am grown so old as to have buried most of 
the friends of my youth; and I now often hear persons, whom 
I knew when children, called old Mr. such a one, to dis 
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tioguish them from their bods now tnen gniwd» and in ba« 
siness; so that by living twelve yean beyond David^B, 
period, I seem to have intruded myself into the comfMUiy of 
posterity, when I ought to have been a-bed and asleep. 
Yet bad 1 gone at 70, it would cut o£P 12 erf* the most ao 
tive years of my life, employed too in matters of the great- 
est importance ; but whether I huve been doing good or 
mischief, is for time to discover. I only know that I in- 
tended well, and I hope all will end well. 

Be so good as to present my affectimiate respects to Dr. 
JElowley. I am under great obligations to him, and shall 
write to lum sbcwtly. It will be a pleasure to him to hear 
thaC my malady does not grow sennbly worse^ and that is a 
great point : fiv it has always been so tolerable, as not to 
prevent my enjoying the pleasures of society, and bemg 
dieeiful in conversation* I owe thisin a great measure to 
Us good counsels. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and beUeve me ever, 
Your's, most sfectionately, 

B. FJMNKLIN 

Geo. WhaOey^ Esq. 



IHaiogii$ between FratMin and ike Goui; iranehaed 
JiromiAe French.* 

'MidmghiyOct.n,V7B9. 
Franklin. Eh ! Oh t Eh ! What have I done to merit 
these cruel suiPerings ? 

Goat Many things ; yon have ate and drank kbo fiedy, 

* For this translation the editor is indebted to << the com- 
pleto works, in Philosophy, Politics, and Morals, of the late 
Dr. Beigamin Franklin, ** in three volumes octavo. 
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and to6 iMdi iiidcdged fhcM I^ of youi^s in th^ iodo- 

Fm^nkKn. What is tbat liixmeft n^ ? 

Goii#. It is I, even I, the gout 

PratildiH. What ! my enemj in person ? * 

Goui. No^ Hot jonr enem j. 

Fratdditu I refieat it ; my enemy: iot you would not 
only torment my body to death, but ruin my good name : 
you reproach me as a glutton and tippler; now all the world : 
that knows me will attow, that I am neithte the one nor die 
other. ' ^ 

Gout. The-w^d mrf think as It pleases ^ it ii' always 
▼ety otyteplaisaift to itself, luitf INaMfimiSs to its' friendi ; 
btit I Very well know, that the quantity df meat nd'd#ink 
prtyperibr a man, wbo takes a teaBOoabie'<is|jfrewT>f"exeFi. 
dse, would be too mufch tot aftdthe^, who ii#rsr takch'tey^ . 

Franklin. I take— £h! Ob!— as much exevcisdMEbf i 
^as I can, Madkm Gout You kiiow my sedentary ^te, 
and on that account, Hlrouli seeedy Madam Oout^ as. if 
you might spaite me a little, seong it is not altogether my 
own fiiult . . v ,• si.. .'^ . ,i 

GauU Not a jot : your rhetoric and* your politeness are 
thrown away ; your apol<^ avails nothing. If your situ- 
ation in life is a sedentary one, your amusements, your^r^ 
creations, at least, should be aatire. ' Yda ou^t ib-watir 
or ride ; or, if the weaiheir pirevents th^t, play at billiards. 
But l€t. ts$ examine your course of life. While the mom- 
iaga arejoog, * and you hare leismre to|p«broadj what.^ 
you do? Why, instead of gaining an appetite for h'eak'. 
fast, by saluUiry exercise, you amuse yourself with bo^^ 
pamphlets, or newspapers, which commonly' are not worth 
the reading. * Yet yoii' eat an"'inordinate^1ireakfast,,io^^ 
dishes of tea^ with cream, and one or two l>utter^ toksfs, 
with ili'cei' of hung beef, which I fancy artf ttbt things tho: 
; easily digested. Iaame£ately afterward^ you lit down*^ 
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to write at joar deftk. or convene with persons who applj 

to you 6d buflilkess. TIhm the time passes till ode> without 

any kind of bodily exercise. But all this I could pankm^ 

ih regard, a* yon -say, to y.&&t sedentary cofiditiom But 

what is your p^actide affef d)n«er ? Wldking in the beaoA 

tiful gardens of those fiiteds with idioni you h«ve dined 

Would be the choice' of men of^ sense : yonr^s is to be fixeft 

down to diess, where j^ou are foiitid engaged fdl*twD as 

three hoirrs ! This is yotrr jyerpMOal iwreation^ wUeb ia 

the least eligible of any for a skfetittty inan, beowse, ink 

stead of accelerating the motion of the fluids, the tigidi atw 

tention it reqtiire$, heljpfi^ to teUM the drb0ljilio«.and obi 

struct intefnal secretions; 'Wi^f^ intbe speoatations of 

this wretched gftme, yoii de^h^yf /duft echsstitut&on; WliKt 

can be expected from siiM'adoursdof IMng, bat ^ body; 

replete with stagnant hurikou^s, ready ih ftU a prey to alt 

kinds of dani^erouB maladi^ tf I; the gbut, did dot pot 

ca«onatIy bring you relief by a^tiling these htmonrs^ 

and so purifying or diskpiiiing ^mf * if it wast hi som^ 

nobk or atle^ of Paris, dtpi'ii^ bf Walks^ ihat you pinyed 

awhile at chess Idle^ diniier, this tnigfbt be excudabte;' btii 

the satne taste pi'^tr'idls with j^^ou in Bassy, Auteuil^ MiM- 

martre, oi* SaAby, i^lace^ Where theine illt the finest giaeieim' 

and walks, a putk kii*» beautiful wdmen, and nliost Agtt^ 

abl^ itod instructive cdd^ersation ; all which y^d ridgbtrM^^ 

joy by frequeiiting the walks! But tbate Hre rS)^ted ^tf^ 

this Kbomitikblk game of c^hess. Fie^ then, Mr. FrankUn ! 

But amidst ttiy instractiotts, I had almost forgot to Ifdmi*^ 

Ulster my'wh6rek&b^ corrections i tt> take thaH twih ge^ ■■ Ittd - 
that ' • :. ' : -':,..,. .,, ,.. J. 

:FrahBn. Ohf £h! Oh!— Ohhhi Aft MU<Jh1tiltrfieticMk: 
as you please, Madam Gout, and as many repTdieh^,- btfl^ 
pray^ Madam, a triice with ydur eoihtecfioni ( ) 

Gold. No, sir, no-^I will not abate a partide of what y 
wo much for your good — th c r cfe re 
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FramkUn. Ohl Ehbh!-^lt is not fair to aaj I take no 
exerdae, when I do Terj often, going out to dine, a^d re* 
turning in my carriage* 

ChuU Thaty of all imagiuary eierciae, is the moat slight 
and insignificant, if you allude to the motion of a carriage 
suspended on springs. By observing the degree of heat 
obtained by different kinda of motion, we may form an es» 
timate of the quantity of exercise givoi by each. Thus, 
fin: example, if you turn out to walk in winter with cold 
feet, in an hour'a time you will be in a glow all over ; ride 
on horseback^ the same effect will scarcely be percdved by 
four houra round trotting: but .if you loll in a carriage, 
such 9A you have mentioned, you may travel all day, and 
gladly enter the last inn lo warm your feet by a fire. Flatter 
yourself then no longer, that half an hour's airing in your, 
carriage deserves the name of exercise. Providjenoe has 
appcnnted few to roll in carriages, while he has given to all 
a pair of Iq^s, which are machines infipitely more commo- 
dioua and serviceable. Be grateful, then, and make a pro- 
per use of your^s. Would you know, how they forward 
the circulation of your fluids, in the very action of transport- 
ing you from place to place ? observe, when you walk, that 
all your weight is alternately thrown from one leg to the 
other; this occasions agreat pressure on the vesKls of the 
foot, and xepels their contents. When relieved, by the 
w^ght being thrown on the other foot, the vessels of the 
flmt are albwed to replenish, and by a return of this weight, 
this repulsion again succeeds ; tbua accelerating the drcu- 
lation of the bkxxi The heat {mxluced in any given time 
depends on the degree of this acceleration : the fluids are 
shaken, the humours attenuated, the secretions facilitated, 
and alL gpea well ; the dieeks are ruddy, and health ia 
established. Behold your fair friend at Auteuil: a lady 
who.: nsceived^ firom bounteous nature more really useful 
sdence, than half a doaen sudi pretenders to phik)sophjr 
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M you have been able to extract from all your books. 
When she honours you with a visit, it is on foot. She 
walks all hours of the day, and leaves indoleooe and its eon- 
comitant maladies to b^ endui^ed by her horses. In this 
see at once the preservative of her health and personal 
charms. But you, when you go to Auteuil, must have your 
cavTiage, though, it is no farther from. Passy to Auteuil, than 
from Auteuil to Passy. 

FratAlifif Your reasonings grow veiy tureaome. 

Gout. I stand corrected. I will be silent, and contiaue 
my office : take that, and that : 

Franklin. Oh ! Obh 1 Talk o^^ 1 pxay you ! 

Gout. No, no ; I have a good number of twinges fir 
you to-night, and you may be sure qf some more t*- 
moRDw* 

Franklin. What, with such a fev^ f I shall go distnutti 
Oh i £h ! Caa no one bear it for me ? 

Goui. Ask that of your horses ; they have served you 
faithfully. 
., FrankUii* How can you so cnidly sport with my tor* 

^'[.Gaui. Sport! I am very serious. I have here, a list at 
youf offences against your own health' distinctly writteOf 
and can jusUfy eyecy stroke inflicted on you, 

FrankUn. Bead it then. 

Gout. It is too lofig a detail ; but I will briefly mentaon 
/9ome particulars. . 

.Franklin. Prooeed— I am all attention, 

Gcut. Do you remember now often you have promised 
yourself, the following rooming, a wtdk in the grove of 
Boukigne, in the garden de la Muette, or in your own jgut^ 
den, and have violated your promise, allegiog, at one time, 
it was too cold, at another too warm, too windy, too moist, 
.or what else you pleand ; when in truth it was too nothing, 
but your insuperable love of ease ? 

R 
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FraMin, Tkat I confess may hwt lM^>peiiecl < 
ftlly, pcobabty ten tiaws in a year. 

6mii Yoi» eonftssioii is very short of the truA ; the 
gross amamt is one hundred and ninety-fmie timet. 

Fmi^Uim, Is it posnble ? 

GauL So possible^ that it ie ftd ; yon may rely on the 
aocuracj of my statement Ycm know Mr. B ■ V gar- 
den, and what fine walks they contain; yoii know the 
handsome flight of an hundred stepsi whidb lead from the 
istiaee abofe to the lawn bdow. Yon have been in the 
pracdoe of visiting this amiable family twice a week after 
dinner, and as it i9 a manm of your own, that ^ a man may 
take HP muob exaroise in walking a mile up and down stairs, 
as in ten on level ground,** what an opportuni^ was hers 
for you to have had ezerase in both them ways? Did yoa 
embiaeek, gnd hew often) 

FrankUn. I cannot immecGatd^ answer that qnestkm* 

O0itL I wtt <b U ier yon ; not onoe. 

Franklin. Not once? 

Ganf. Even so. Oaring the smnraer you went there at 
six o'clock. You found the charming lady, with her lovely 
ebildren and! finends, eager to waft witb you, and entertsin 
yen with. tbeb. agreeable eonversatSpn 2 mid what has been 
your choice ? Why to sit on the terrace, saliflQring your- 
self with the fine prospect, and passing your eye over the 
beaolies of the garden below> without tdting one step to 
descend and walk about in them. On the oontnoy, you 
call for tea, and the chess-board; and- lo! you are occu- 
pied in your seal titt nine o*ckick, and that besides two 
hour^s play after dinner ; and than, instead of walking 
h^pe, which irould have beetivred you a little, you slep into 
your osniage How absurd |o suppose, that all this care^ 
lessness eaa be reconcileable with beahh, without my inter- 
position ! 

Franklin. I am convinced now of the justness of pooi- 
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Kehard*8 remark, that <^ our debti and our Ais aM alwajra 
greater than we thiok for* 

Gaui. So it is! jou philoeophert are sages ia jfrnr 
maxims, and fools in your conduit 

FtoMm. But do jou charge among my crintes that I 
return m a carriage from Mr, B 's ? 

Ckmi. Certainly: for having been seated all the while, 
you cannot object the fatigue of the day, and cannot want 
therefore the relief of a carriage. 

Franklin. What then would you have me do with my 
carriage? 

Gcui. Bum it, if you choose ; you would at least get 
beat out of it once in thisway ; or if yoo dislike that pro* 
posali berets anodier for you: observe the poor pesants 
who work in the vin^ards and grounds about the villagel 
of Passy, Auteuil, Chaillois, &c. you may find every day 
among these deserving creatures, four or five old men and 
women, bent and perhaps crippled by weight of years, and 
too long and too great labour. After a most fiitigaing day, 
these people have to trudge a mile or two to their smoky 
huts. Order your coachman to set them down. That is 
an act that will be good for your soul ; and at the same 

time, after your visit to the B ^s, if you return on foot, 

that will be good for your body. 

FrankUnn Ah ! how tiresome you are. 

Gout Well then, to my office ; it should not be forgotten, 
that I am your phyridan. There. 

FranlcUfk Ohhh ! what a devil of a physician ! 

Gout. How ungrateful are yoo to say so ! Is it not I, 
who, in the character of your pfayncian, have saved you 
from the pelsyt dropsy, and apoplexy ? one or other of which 
would have done for you lofbg ago, but for me. 

Franklin. I submit, and thank you for the past, but in-^ 
treat the discontinuance of your visits for the fbtare : for 
in my mind one hsd better die, than be cured so dolefully 
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Potnut me juit to lunt^ that I baye «lio not beeo unfriendlj 
to you. I neyer feed physician, or quack of any kind^ to 
eoter the list against you ; if then you do not leave me to 
my repose, it may be said you are ungrateful too. 

GauL I can scarcely acknowledge that as any objection. 
As to quacks, I despise them : they may kill you, indeed, 
but cannot injure me. And as to regular physicians, they 
are at hat convinced, that: the gout, in such a subject, as 
you are, is no disease, but a remedy ; and wherefore cure 
a remedy ? — ^but to our business. There. 

Franklin. Oh ! Oh ! for heaven^s sake, leave me ; and 
I promise faithfully never more to play at chess, but to take 
exercise duly, and live temperately. 

Govt. I know you too welL You promise fab:; but, 
after a few months, of good health, you will return to your 
old habits ; your fine promises will be forgotten, like the 
forms of the. last year's clouds. Let i^s then finish the ac- 
count, and I will ga But 1 leave you, with an assurance 
of visiting yofu again at a proper time and place ; for my 
ob}ect is your good, and you are sensible now that I am 
your real friend. 



Singular Curtom among the Americanip eniiikd White' 

Washing. 

Deae Sir, 
My wish is to give you some account of the people of 
these new states, but I am far from being qualified for the' 
puipose, having as yet seen little more than the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia.' I have discovered but few 
national singularities among them. Their customs and 
manners are nearly the same with those of Enj^d, which 
they have long been used to copy. For, previous to the 
revolution, the Americans were from their infanqr taught 
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to look up to the English as patterns of perfection in alt 
things. I have observed, however, one eustom, which, 
for aught I know, is peculiar to this country. An account 
of it will serve to fill up the remainder of this sheet, and 
may afford you some amusement 

When a young couple are about to enter into the ma- 
trimonial state, a never*failing article in the marriage-treaty 
is, that the lady shall have and enjoy the free and unmolested 
exerdse of the rights of whUe^waihingf with all its cerenip- 
nials, privileges, and appurtenances. A young woman would 
forego the most advantageous connexion, and even disap- 
point the wannest wish of her heart, rather than resign the 
invaluable right You would wonder what this privilege of 
whiie-toashing is : I will endeavour to give you- some idea 
of the ceremony, as I have seen it performed. 

There is no season of the year in which the lady may pot 
daim her privilege, if she pleases ; but the latter end of 
May is most generally fixed upon •for the purpose. The 
attentive husband may judge by certain prognostics when' 
the storm is nigh at baud. When the lady b unusually 
fretful, finds fault with the servants, is discontented with 
the children, and complains much of the filthiness.of every 
thing about her-r-.the$e are signs which ought not to be 
neglected ; yet they are not decisive, as. they sometimes 
come on and go off again, without producipg any farther 
effect But if, when the husband rises in the morning, he 
should observe in the yard a wheel-barrow with a quantity 
of lime in it, or should see certain buckets with lime di»> 
solved in water, there is then no time to be lost ; he imme- 
diately locks up the apartment or closet where his papers 
or his private property is kept, and putting the key in his 
pocket, betakes himseff to flight : for a husband, however 
beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance during this season of 
female rage ; his authority is superseded, his oommiaBion is 
suspended, and the very scullion, who cleans the brasses 
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in the kitdien^ bcoomes of more ecmttdention and ia»porU 
ance than him. He hat nothing for it, but to abdbale» 
and run from an eril which he can neither prerent nor 
mollifj. 

The husband gone, the eeiemony beg^ The walls 
ane in a few minutes stripped of their fiirmture ; paintings, 
prints, and loolung-glanes, lie in a huddled heiqp about the 
floors; the curtains are torn fimn the testers, the beds 
crammed into the windows; chairs and tables, bedsteads 
and cradle^ crowd the yard ; and the garden fence bends 
boieath the wmght of carpets, blankets, doth cloaks, old 
coat% and ragged breeches* Here volj be seen the lum- 
ber of the kitchen, forming a dark and confused mass: for 
the fore-ground of the picture, gridirons and frying pans, 
rusty shovels and broken tongs, spits and pots, jmnt-stools, 
and the fiwctured remains of rush-bottoaied chairs. There^ 
a closet has disgorged its bowels, cracked tumblers, broken 
wine glasses, phials of foigotten physic, papers of un- 
known powders, seeds, and dried herbs, handfuls of old 
corks, tops of tea-pots, and stoppers of departed decan- 
ters ; — from the rag^hole in the garret to the rat-hole in the 
cellar, no place escapes unrummaged. It would seem as 
if the day of general doom was come, and the utenais of 
the house were dragged fordi to judgment In this tem- 
pest, the words of Lear naturally present themselves, and 
might, with some alteration, be made strictly applicable : 



?•• 



That keep this dreadful pudder e'er our heads, 
Fisd out their enenaict now. TtemUe, thou wretch. 
That hast withm thee undivulged crioies 

Unwhipt of jtistke !* 

— — •* CkMe Dent-up ^Ul, 

Raiee your ooneealing eontmenU, And ask 

These dreadful summonere grace r 

This cetomxiy completed, and the house thoroughly 
evacuated, the next operation is to smear the wdk and 
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ceilingt of arery room and dosei with brushes dipped in a 
aolatioD of lime^ called whiU-waA ; to pour buckett of 
water oytr every ioor, and scratch all the partiti6ns and 
wainsools with rough brushes wet with soap-suds, Ktod 
dipped in stone-Cutttr^s sand. The windows by no means 
escape the general deluge. A servant seramUbs out upon 
the pent-house, at the risk of her neck, and with a mug in 
her hand, and a bucket within reach, she dashes away in^ 
nuvierable gallons of water against the glass panes ; to the 
great annoyance of the passengers in the street 

I have been told that an action at law was Onoe brought 
against one of these water nymphs, by a person who had a 
new suit of clothes spoiled by this operation ; but, aftei 
long argument, it was determined by the whole court, that 
the action would not lie, in as much as the defendant was 
in the exerase of a legal right, and not answerable for the 
consequences ; and so the poor gentleman was doubly n<^ 
suited ; for he lost not only h^s suit of clothes, but bis suit 
at law. 

These smearing and stiratehing, washings and dashing^ 
being duly performed, the next ceremonial is to cleanse 
and replace the distracted furniture. Tou may have seen 
a house raising, or d ship^kuneb, when all the hands within 
veadi anft eolketed together: rceolleoty if you can, the 
faurryi bustle, oonftision, and noifi>o of such a scene, and yov 
will have aottie idea of this cleaning match; Tb* mssfor^ 
tune is, that the sole object is fo make things clean; it 
matters not how many useful, ornamental, or valuable ar^ 
ticks are mutilated, or suffer death under the operation ; a 
mahogany chair and carved fraate undet^ the samedis- 
dpline ; they are to be made ele^n at all et^nC6 ; but their 
prescrvalion is not worthy of attention, for invtance, a 
fine large engraving is laid flat on the floor ; smaller prilits 
are piled upon it, and the superincumbent w^ght cracks 
the glasses of the lower tier : but this is of no consequence 
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A Taluftble picture it plaoed leaning against the sharp 
comer of a table ; oAen are made to lean against that, 
until the pressure of the whole forces the corner of the 
table through the canvass of the first The frame and 
^asb of a fine print are to be cleaned; the spirit and oil 
used on this oocanon are suffered to leak through and 
spoil the engraving ; no matter, if the gbss is dean, and 
the frame shine, it is sufficient ; the rest is not worthy of 
connderation An able arithmetician has made an accurate 
calculation, ibunded on long experience, and has disco- 
vered, that the losses and destruction incident to two white- 
washings are equal to one removal, and three removals 
equal to one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume their 
pristbe appearance. The storm abates, and all would be 
well again, but it is impossile that so great a convulsion, 
in so small a community, should not produce some farther 
effects. For two or three weeks after the operation, the 
family are usually afflicted with sore throats or sore eyes, 
occasioned by the caustic quality of the lime, or with se- 
vere colds from the exhalations of wet floors or damp 
walls. 

I know a gentleman, who was fond of accounting for 
every thing in a philosophical way. He ccmsiders thja^ 
which I have called a custom, as a real periodical disease, 
peculiar to the climate. His train of reasoning is ingenious 
and whimsical ; but I am not at leisure to give you a de» 
tail. The result was, that he found the distemper to be 
incurable; but ailter much study he conceived he had dis- 
covered a method to divert the evil he could not subdue. 
For this purpose he caused a small buildings about twelve 
feet square, to be erected in his garden, and fumidied with 
aome ordinary chairs and tables ; and a few-prints of the 
cheapest sort were hung against the walls. His hope was, 
that when the white«washing frenzy seized the females of 
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his family, they might repair to this apartment, and scrub, 
and smear, and scour, to their heart's content ; and so 
spend the violence of the disease in thb out-post, while he 
enjoyed himself in quiet at head-quarters. But the exp»* 
riment did not answer his expectation ; it was impossible it 
should, nnce a principal part of the gratification consists 
in the lady^s having an uncontrolled right to torment her 
husband at least once a year, and to turn him out of doors, 
and take the reins of government into her own hands. 

There is a much better contrivance than this of the phi- 
losopher; which is, to cover the walls of the house with 
paper ; this is generally done, and though it cannot abo- 
lish, it at least shortens, the period of female dominion. 
The paper is decorated with flowers of various fancies, and 
made so ornamental that the women have admitted the 
fashion without perceiving the design. 

There is alio another alleviation of the husband's dis- 
tress ; he generally has the privilege of a small room or 
closet for his books and papers, the key of which he is al- 
lowed to k^p. This is conridered ms a privileged place, 
and stands like the land of Goshen amid the plagues of 
Egypt But then he must be extremely cautious, and 
ever on his guard. For should he inadvertently go abroad 
and leave the key in his door, the housemaid, who is al- 
ways on the watch for such an opportunity, imimediately 
enters in triumph with buckets, brooms, and brushes; takes 
possesnon of the premises, and forthwith puts all his books- 
and papers to rights : to his utter confusion, and sometunes 
serious detriment. For instance : 

A gentleman was sued by the executors of a tradesman, 
on a diarge found against him in the deceased^s books, to 
the amount of 801. The defendant was strongly impressed 
with an idea that he had discharged the debt and taken a 
receipt ; but, as the transaction was of long standing, he 
knew not where to find the receipt, llie suit went on in 
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ooune, and tlie time approached when judgment would be 
obtained againat him. He then sat ieriously dawn to ex« 
amine a large bundle of old papers, which he bad iimied 
and di^iplayed on a tabre for that purpose. In the midst of 
his search, he was suddenly called away on business of im* 
pprtanoe; he forgot to lock the door of bis room. The 
house-maid, who had been long looking out tour such an op- 
portunity, immediately entered with the usual unpleasentst 
and with great alacrity fell to cleaning the room, and putting 
tbiuga to righis. The first object that struck her eye was 
the confused situation of the papers on the table; these 
were without delay bundled together like so many dirty 
knives and Ibrks ; but in the action a small piece of paper 
fell unnoticed cm the floor^ which happened to be the very 
receipt m question : as it had no very respectable appear* 
ance, it was soon after swept oat with the common dirt of 
the room, and carried in a rubbish pan inia the yard. The 
tradesman had neglected to enter the credit in his book ; 
the defendant could find nothing to obviate the ciiarge, and 
80 judgment went against htm for the debt and coets^ A 
CMTdugbt after the whole was settled, and the money paid, 
one of the children found the receipt among the rubbish in 
theyasd. 

There is alao aAother custom peculiar to the city, of 
Philadelphia, mid nearly allied to the former. I mean that 
of washing the pavement before the doors every Saturday 
evening. I at first took this to be a regulataon of the pc^ 
Koe: but on a further inquiry find it is a religious rite^ 
preparatory to the Sabbath ; and is, I believe, the only r»- 
hgioua rite in which the numerous sectaries of this city 
p^ectly agree. The ceremony b^;ins about suiMet, and 
continttes till about ten or eleven at night It is very 
difflcttlt fbr a stranger to walk the streeu on those even* 
ings ; he runs a continual risk of having a bucket of dirty 
water thrown against his legs: but a Philadelphian bom i% 
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80 nmcb aoeuitoined to tbo danger, that be avoicU it with 
•urpriflDg dexteri^. It i» fiom this aroumstance that » 
Phikidelphian may be known any where by his gait. The 
streets of New York are paved with rough stoijes ; these 
indeed are not washed, but the dirt is so thoroughly swept 
from before the doors^ that the stones stand up sharp and 
prominent^ lo the great incoavenienee of tluise who are not 
ataistomed to ao loogh « path. But balnt reoonciles 
every thing. It is diverting enough to see a Philadelphian 
at New York ; he walks the itreets with as much painful 
catttiDn, as if his toes were covered with comi^ or his feet 
lamed with the gout : while a New Yorker, as little ap* 
proving the plain masonry of Philadelphia, shuffles along 
the pavement like a parrot on a raaliogyiy table. 

It must be acknowledged, that the ablutions I have 
mentioned are attended with no small ineonvenienoe ; but 
the women would not be induced, from any consideration^ 
to resign their privil^[e. Nothwithstanding this, I can 
give you the strongest assurances that the women of 
America make the most faithful wives and the most atten- 
tive mothers in the world ; and I am save you will join me 
in opinion, that if a married man is made miserably only ofie 
week in a whole year» he will have no great cauae to com- 
plain of the matrimonial bond. 

1 am, be. 



Anmer to the abcne. 

Sim, 
I have lately seen a letter upon the subject of vAs^e* 
waMng^ in which that necessary duty of a good house* 
wife is treated with unmerited ridicule. 1 should probably 
have forgot the foofish thing by this time ; but the season 
coming on which most women think suitable for cleanring 
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their apartments from the smoke and dirt of the winter, I 
find this saucy author dished up in every fmnily, and Ua 
flippant performance quoted wherever a wife attempts to 
exercise her reasonable prerogative, or execute the duties 
of her station. Women generally employ their time to 
better purpose than scribbling. The cares and conbfiirts 
of a family rest principally upon their shoulders; henbe it 
is that there are but few female authors; and the men, 
knowing how necessary our attentions are to their hiqppi- 
ness, take every opportunity of discouraging literary ac» 
complishments id the fhir sex. You hear it echoed from 
every quarter— " My wife cannot make verses, it is true; 
but she makes an excellent pudding ; she cannot correct 
the press, but she can correct her children, and scdd 
her servants with admirable discretion : she cannot un- 
ravel the intricacies of political economy and federal go* 
vemment, but abe can knit charming stockings.*' And this* 
they call praising a wife, and doing justice to her character, 
widi much nonsense of the like kind. 

I say, women generally employ their time to much bet- 
ter purpose than scribbling ; otherwise this facetious writer 
had not gone so long unmiswered. We have ladies who 
sometimes lay down the needle, and take up the pen. 1 
wonder none of them have attempted some reply. For my 
part, I do not pretend to be an author. I never appearea 
in print in my life, but I can no longer forbear sapng 
something in answer to such impertinence, circulate how 
it may. Only, Sir, conrider our situation. Men are na- 
turally inattentive to the decencies of life ; but why should 
I be so complaisant? I say, they are naturally filthy 
creatures. If it were not that their connection with the 
refined sex polished their manners, and had a happy in 
fluence on the general economy of life, these brds of the 
creation would wallow in filth, and populous cities would . 
infect the atmosphere witi^ their noxious vapours. It is 
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the attention and assiduity of the women that prevent men 
from degenerating into mere swine. How important then 
arc the services we render ; and yet for these very services 
we are made the subject of ridicule and fun. Base ingra- 
titude I Nauseous creatures ! Perhaps you may think I 
am in a passion. No, Sir, I do assure you I never was 
more composed in my life ; and yet it is enough to provoke 
a saint to see how unreasonably we are treated by the men. 
Why now, there's my husband — a good enough sort of a 
man in the main — but I will give you a sample of him. 

He comes into the parlour the other day, wher^ to be 
sure, I was cutting up a piece of linen — <*Lord 1*^ says he^ 
** what a flutter here is ! I can^t bear to see the parlour 
look like a taylor*s shop : besides, I am going to make some 
important philosophical experiments^ and must have suffix 
dent room.** You must know, my husband is one of your 
would-be philosophers. Well, I bundled up my linen as 
quick as I could, and began to dam a pair of ru£9es, which 
took no room, and could give no offence. I thought, how* 
ever, I would watch my. lord and master*s important busi- 
ness. In about half an hour, the tables were covered with 
all manner of trumpery ; bottles of water, phials of drugs, 
pasteboard, paper, and cards, glue, paste, and gum-araUc ; 
files, knives, sdssars, and needles ; rosin, wax, silk, thread, 
ffig^ JAgs, tags, books, pamphlets, and papers. Lord 
bless me ! I am almost out of breath, and yet I have not 
enumerated half the articles ; well, to work he went, and 
although I did not understand the object of his manoeuvres, 
yet I could suffidently discover that he did not succeed in 
any one operation. I was glad of that, I confess, and with 
good reason too ; for, after he had fatigued himself with 
mischief, like a monkey in a chin^-shop, and had called the 
servants, to clear every thing away, I took a view of the 
scene my parlour exhibited. I shall not even attempt a 
minute description ; suffice it to say, that he had ovmet 
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his inkttandy and stained my best mahogany taUe with 
ink : he had spilt a quantity of Titiiol, and burnt a lai^ge 
hole in my carpet : my marble hearth vas all orer spotted 
with melted roan ; beindes this, he had broken three ehiiia 
cups, four wine glasses, two tumblers^ and one of my hand- 
somest decanters. And, after all, 9S I said before, I per* 
o^ved that he had not succeeded in any one operation. 
By the bye, tell your friend, the white-wash scribbler, that 
this is one means by which our closets become furnished 
with *^ halves of china bowh, cracked tumblers, broken 
wine-glasses, tops of tea pots, and stoppers of departed 
decanters." I say, I took a view of the dirt and devasta- 
tion my philosophic husband had occasioned ; and there I 
sat, like Patience on a monument, smiling at grief: but it 
worked inwardly. I would almost as soon the melted rosin 
and vitriol had been in his throat, as on my dear marble 
hearth, and my beautiful carpet It is not true that wo- 
men have no power over their own feefings ; for, notwith* 
standing this provocation^ 1 said nothing, or next to no- 
thing: for I only observed^ very pleasantly^ what a lady of 
my acquaintance had told me, that the reason why philoso- 
phers are called literary men, is because they make a great 
liUeri not a word more; however, the servant deared 
away, and down sat the philosopher. A friend dropt in 
soon after — **Yout servant. Sir, how do you do?* ••O 
Ix)rd ! I am almost fatigued to death ; ( have been all the 
morning making philosophical experiments.'^ I was now 
more hardly put to it to smother a laugh, than I had been 
just before to contain my rage : my precious went out soon 
after, and I, as you may suppose, mustered aH my forces; 
brushes, buckets, soap, sand, Ikneskins, and cbooapnut 
shells, with all the powers of housewifery, were immedi- 
ately employed, r was certainly the best philosopher of 
the two ; for my experiments succeed^, and his did not. 
AH was well agmn, except my poor carpet— my vitriolized 
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carpet, which still omtinued « mournful memento of 
pliiiooophic fury, or rather pfailoeophic follj. The ope- 
ration va3 scarce over, when in came my experimental 
philosopher, and told me, with all the indifference in 
the world, that he had invited six gentleme to dine 
with bim at three o'clock. It was then past one. I 
complained of the short notice* '< Poh ! poh T said' 
he, ** jou can get a 1^- of mutton, and # loiQ of veal, 
and a few potatoes, whidi will do well enough.^ Heaven t 
what a chaos must the head of a philosopher be ! a leg of 
mutton, a loin of veal, and potatoes I I was at a loss whe- 
ther I should laugh or be angry ; but there was no time 
for det^imining : I had but an hour and a half to do a 
world of business in. My carpet, which had suffered in the 
cause of experimental philosophy in the morning, was 
destined to be most shamefully dishonoured in the after- 
noon by a deluge of nasty tobacco juice. Gentlemen 
smokers love segars better than carpets. Think, Sir, what 
a woman must endure under such circumstances : and then, 
id^er all, to be reproached with cleanliness, and to have 
her white-washings, her scourings, and scrubbings, made 
tjbe subject of ridicule : it is more than patience can put 
up with. What 1 have now exhibited is but a small spe- 
Wnw of the injuries we sustain from the ix)asted superi- 
ority of men. But we will not be laughed out of our 
cleanliness. A woman would rather be called any thing than 
a ilut^ a$ a man would rather be thought a kpave than a 
fool. I IjB^a great deal more to say, but am callod away ; 
we are ju8t> jnreparing to white-wash, and of course I have 
a deal of buriness on my hands. Ihe white- wash buckets 
are paraded, brushes are ready, my husband is gone off 
— so much the better; when we are upon a thorough 
cleaning, the first dirty thing to be removed is (»e's hus- 
band. I am called for again. Adieu. 
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Advice to ihom who are abouiio undertake a Sea Voyage. 

When you intend to take « long voyage, nothing it 
better than to keep it a secret till the moment of your de- 
parture. Without this, you will be continually interrupted 
and tormented by Tisits from friends and acquaintances, 
who not only make you lose your vajuable time, but make 
you forget a thousand things which you wish to remem- 
ber ; so that when you are embarked, and fairly at sea, you • 
recdlect, with much uneaaness, afiairs which you hare not 
terminated, accounts that you have not settled, and a num« 
ber of things which you propoeed to carry with you, and 
which you find the want of every moment Would it not 
be attended with the best consequences to refbnn such a 
custom, and to suffer a traTeller, without deranging him, 
to make his preparations in quietness, to set apart a few 
days, when these are finished, to take leave of his friends^ 
and to receive their good wishes for his happy return ? 

It is not always m one^s power to choose a captain ; 
though great part of the pleasure and happiness of the 
passage depends upon this choice, aad though one must for 
a time be confined to his company, and be in some mea- 
sure under his command. If he is a social, senable man, 
obliging, and of a good dispodtion, you will be so much the 
happier. One sometimes meets with people of this de- 
scription, but they are not common ; however, if your^s be 
not of this number, if he be a good seaman, attentive, care- 
fid, and active in the management of his vessel, you must 
dispense with the rest, for these are the most essential 
qualities. 

Whatever right you may have, by your agreement with 
him, to the provisions he has taken on board for the use of 
the passengers, it is always proper to have some private 
storey which you may make use of occasionally. Vou 
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eughl, thenefore, to pvmde ^ood water» that of the dijp 
heing <^n bad ; but vou must put it into bottles, i^ithout 
vhidb you cannol expect to preserve it sweet You ought 
also ID carry with you good tea, ground coffee, chocolate, 
wine of that sort which you like best, cyder, dried raisijts, 
ahnonds, sugar» capillaire^ citroos, rum, eggs dipped in oil, 
porlaUe soup^ bread twice baked« With regard to pool* 
try, it is ahnoat useless to carry any with you, unless you 
resolve to undertake the office of feeding and fattenii^ 
them yourself. With the little care which is taken of them 
on botfd a ship, they are almost all sickly, and their flerfi 
ia as (tough as leather* 

All sailors entatain an opinicm, which has undoubtedly 
firiginated formerly from a want of water, and when it li^s 
been found necessary to be sparing of it, that ppultry 
never know when they have drank enough, and that, when 
water is given them at discretion, they generally kill them* 
selves by drinking beyond measure. In consequence of 
this opinion, they give them water only once in two days, 
and even then in small quantities : but as they pour this 
water into troughs inclining on one sid^ which occiisions it 
to run to the lower part, it thence happens that they ure 
obliged to mount one upon the back oi pother in order to 
reach it ; and there are some which cannot even dip thdr 
beaks in it Thus oontinually tantalised and tormented by 
thirst, they are unable to digest their food, which is very 
dry, and they soon fW nek and die. Some q( them are 
Jaimd thus every morning and are thrown into the 9em 
while those which are killed for the table are scaraely fit 
Ho be eaten. To remedy this inconvenienoe^ it will be ne> 
Cessery to divide their (roughs into smidl compartments, in 
^uch, a manner, that egch of them may be capable o£cqth 
taining water; but this is seldom or never, done. On 
Jus account, sheep and hogs are to be considered af 
the. best fimb prov^iApe that one cap bi^ve at lesr.* 

No. ft s 
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mvtMi Aiere heiag id gm&^ f«y good, asid ftn/k «9i- 

It xsuLj happen! tbat MDe 4if the fm» ^i u mm mtA mmm^ 
whiA I iiATe reaimmffnded> nwy beoome alnoift «Betes» ky 
the cu« which the captatn hm tflicea to ky in a ijiopeg 
■toek : but in auoh 4l cam ytiAmmf ditfpom of it toi^iiiee 
the poor passeiigen, wfae^ P>7**ir '^'* ^ '''^ P<**"S*t 
are fttowed among the ctottnmm *ilort, add have oa right 
to the captain*! pioriskmi^ eicept sacsk paifof themaau 
used tofr feecfing the eieir. These pasiengers mm aome- 
tiiBes nek, nelacicboiy, and dcgeded; and CheraaiaoAai 
women and children among them, neither ef whom -hasie 
anj opportunity of proewring tboae thiage which I have 
mentioned, and of whidi, peihUpB, th^ have the gr«rtailt 
need. By distriboting amongst them a part of your «»• 
perfluity, yoo may be of the grealeat aauatanee to tbeaft. 
You may Testore thrir health, save tiieir fives, and in short 
render them happy ; which always affords the liveHest sen- 
sation to a indelingtnind 

The most distigreeaUe tfaittg at sea is the aeokery ; Ibr 
there is net, properly speiiking, any p t ^ ea s^d ooik on 
board. The worst saHc* is ^aMIy dhosea te diat pus- 
pose, who forlihe moat part is eqtMy^diitj. Hence eomas 
die proved) used ankmg tjie English sailers^ ^that 4kd 
mub meai, md Hm 4mt uMi eoMlr. Those, h o w e t al, 
wbe have a bcCt^ opnon of Prtmdenee^ will thilik Wlier* 
^se. Knowing that Ifeaahr, and Ae eaarase or motion 
whk:b tbejr MMive frm the folBng «f the ship^ have n 
«oQderful effi^t In whetting d»e appetHe^ Aey iM& aay» 
that ProviAenoe ^his 'grre»i saifecs bttl oooks to pf^eA 
diem from -eafin^ «^ tnuifh ; or %het, knowing they f#oaId 
hh^ blul cooks, ^e lias "given them n good ^appslite^tM^ 
^ebt them fioAi dj^^Wifth hunger. Howeiwr^ %P yM^hMte 
no '^ixinfiueiieb m Vieie ^uocoiirs' of Pytividence^ yoo nay 
jMrsslfp with a Ump and a boiler^ ^ tbelidp'cf a finis 
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flpiite of %Im» IM«fMre aoiM Aitad, «^ 4«. 

A «nM|l «v«n m&e of tm-phte w act « bad pioce jof luf 
nkuie ; your «ervaol may loaat in it « pieoe of Amlton or 
pork. If you aie evor 46ai]il«d to aat salt beef, vbicli it 
often veiy good, you will And that oyder is the be^t bqwr 
to quench the tfaiprfit genarally camed kj aak noat or salt 
fish. Sea biscuit^ wiiiob ia too hard fot tim teeth c£ sone 
people, may be softened by steeping k; hut fansad double 
Imi^ is IJie best; for beb^g aoMde of jgood loaf4i»iid out 
into sliees, and baked n seoeod isne^ it csadily .imbibes 
wnter, beeomes 00ft, and is easily digested : it oonsequently 
fenms^xoeUentnonrishmeat, muchaaperier^lbat of ibia- 
cuit, which has not been femeilted. 

I nrast here observe, ihat diis dotibIe4MdKd farcad was 
ei^hdly the resB bisadt prepared tojceep ateea^ for the 
mml iisctdiy in French, sigiiifiei» twioe baked'* Peane 
^en boil badly, and do not beoenoMs soft; in such a case, 
by patting a two-pound shot mto Ae ketde, the retting «f 
the Tessd, by means of tMs bullet, will eonvert the pease 
ittte a kind of porridge, like mustard. 

Haying often seen soup, when^wrt n^Mi tbe table at aea 
in broad'flat dishes, 'X)m>wn out en ^veiy ^e by the MlKng 
<of the vessel, I bave wished that ^ur tin men would mabe 
our eoup basons with divisions or compartments; ibiwkig 
small plates, proper for contaknng soap for one pereeii 
0tij. By this disposition, the soup, in «n extraovdiaary 
'itfll, wouldnotbethtowti out of' the plate, imd would not 
Ml into the breasu of those who «re at taUe, and ^oaki 
llkem. Having entertnned you with these tbtngs df Ittlle 
im p m t aii c e ^ permit me now to eondude wifh some geneml 
ieflee(k>ns upon navigation. 

When navigation is emffloyed only 'for transportiKig ne 

-»^t^tei4 i <ii l<fr iaa Mr^y&a^ and^aii<ih>|tfd.. 
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cMsaiypronaonsiromoiieeoaiitiy, whoe they abound, to 
anothar where Aej are wanting; when hj this it piweots 
famines, whidi were so iiequent and so fiital before it was 
invented and became ao coomion; we cannot help consi- 
dering it as one of those arts which contribute most to the 
happiness of mankind. But when it is employed to tranqxMrt 
things of no utility, or artides of luzuiy, it is then uncer- 
tain whether the advantages resulting firom it, ttn sufficient 
to counterbalance the misfintunes it occasions by exposing 
the lives of ao many indiTiduals upon the vast ocean. And 
when it is used to plunder Tessek and tnnqwrt skves, it is 
evidently only the dreadful means of increasing those cala- 
mities which afflict human nature. 

One is astonished to think on the number of vessels and 
men who are daily exposed in going to bring tea from 
China, coffee from Arabia, and sugar and tobacco from 
America ; all commodities which our ancestors lived very 
well without*. The sugar trade employs nearly a thousand 
vessels; and that of tobacco almost the same number. 
With regard to the utility of tabaoco, little can be said» 
and, with regard to sugar, how much mc»e meritorious 
would it be to sacri6ce the momentary pleasure which we 
receive from drinking it aooe or twice a day in our tea, 
than to encourage the numberless cruelties that are conti- 
nually exerdsed in order to procure it for us ? 

A celebrated French mc»«Iist sud, that, when he ooosir 
dered the wars which we foment in Africa to get negroes ; 
the great number who of course perish in these wars ; the 
multitude of those wretches who die in their passage, by 
disease, bad air, and bad proriskms; and lastly^ how many 
perish by the cruel treatment they meet with in a stats oif 
slavery ; when he s^w a bit of sugar, he could not befp ima- 
^mng it to be covered with spots of human blood. But, 
had he added to these oomdderations the wars which we 
carry on agmnst ens anolfaert to take Mdietake theisbmds 
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that produce tbb oommodityi he would not h«fe flcen the 
sugar simply spotted with blood, he would have beheld it 
entirely tinged with it. 

These wars make the maritime powers of Europe, and 
the inhabitants of Paris and London, pay much dearer 
for their sugar than those of Vienna, though they are al- 
most three hundred leagues distant from the sea. A pound 
of sugar, indeed, costs the former not only the price which' 
they give for it, but also what they pay in taxes, necessary 
to support the fleets and armies which serve to defend and 
protect the countries that produce it. 



TO MR. OLIVER NEALE. 
Oh the An of Swimming. 

Daxa Sia, 

I cannot be of opinion with you that it is too late in life 
for you to learn to swim. The river near the bottom of 
your garden affinrds a most convenient place for the pur* 
pose. And as your new emyloyment requires your being 
often on the water, of which you have such a dread, I think 
you would do well to make the trial ; nothing being so 
likely to remove those apprehensions as the consciousness 
of an ability to swim to the shore, in case of an accident^ 
or of supporting yourself in the water till a boat could 
come to take you up. 

I do not know how far corks or bladders may be useful 
in learning to swim, having never seen much trial of them. 
Possibly they may be of service in supporting the body 
while you -are learning what is called the stroke, or that 
manner of drawing in and striking out the hands and feet 
that is necessary to produce progressive motion. But 
you will be n6 swimmer till you can place some confidences 
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in the pei^ of die w«t«r to sopport 70a ; I wwld ^f^ 
fare ad^i^ die» $c^tMvg that ooofidenoeki the flmt pboe ; 
especially as I have known several who, by ti tittle of the 
praetice n^s^ssary fer that purpose, ha«e tiMemibly ac- 
qiniW the stroke^ taught as it weie by natate. 

The praetioe I mtm is thk Ckooiimg a place wfera 
the water deepens gradually, walk codJy into it tiH h )s ap 
to your brsast, tbciir turn round, your faee to the shore, 
and throw an egg into the water between you and the 
shore, it will sink to the bottens, and be easily seen there, 
as your water is dear. It aauak lie ia water so deep as 
that you cannot reach it to take it up but by diving for it 
To encourage yourself in order to do this, reflect that 
your progress will be from deeper to shallower water, and 
that at any time you may, by bringing your legs under you 
and standing on the bottom, ruse your head far above the 
water. Then plunge under it with your eyes open, tlirow- 
ing yourself towards the egg, and endeavourfag by the ac< 
tion of your hands and feet against the water to get for- 
ward till within reach of it. In this attempt you will find, 
that the water buoys yon up agwnst your inclination ; that ' 
it is not so easy a diing to sink as you imagined ; that you 
eamiot but by active force get down to the eg^. Thus 
you feel the pow^ of the water to support you, and learn ' 
to confide in that power ; while your endeavours to over* 
eome it, and to reach the egg, teach yon the manner of 
acting on the water with your feet and band^ which action 
is afterwards used in swimming to suppcet yont head higher 
above water, or to go forward through it 

I would the more earnestly press you to the trial of this 
method, because, though I think I satisfied yKm that your 
body is lighter than water, and tiiat you might float in it a 
long time with your mouth free fSr breathing, if you would 
put yonradf in a proper posture, and would be still and 
forbtor strugglitig; yet, till you have obtained this expe« 
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poiinroiBd tbefliraotiona I gipre jou rdaiii^; to it. The 
■Htpme m¥y pu<l4 qi^^ oC your nincL For thou|rt) i^^e yar! 
iuo oaraeiTes on bang rswuialble kf^pwiog) qpefitur^^ re^- 
ini(M4. knovkdgs leeoi on «uc^ w'nwinyi to be of little 
qa^.tom s and ^« brute%, tp i^hon;^ we alloiw acaree 9 gUm- 
DMipg ^ either sweat ti^ lu^ve t^^ a4yen^geof us. 

1 F^U. b^^ewrery 1^ this opportimity pf irepeatii\g those 
ptftiouUm ti^ JOU9. wbi«b ^ ipentioned 19 our last cpnver^' 
satioQi am Uy. i^evywPg Acn^ «^ jouf* leii^ur^, you may pos- 
aiUy Imprim ^bon) fo in your xneQ(iory as on occasion to be 
of aeoi^ use to your 

1,. T^ though th^ lags, arms, and Head of a human 
bodyi b^l^ folid paits» are specifically somethiDg heavier 
ib#n fresh wa(er» yet the trunk, jiarticularly the upper part, 
ftqn(i it» hoUowneas, is so much higher than water, as that 
th^ whol^ of the body taken together is too light to sink 
wholly under water, but some part will remain above, until 
the luiiga become filled with water, which happens from 
c)rawing water into them instead of air, when a person in 
1;he fr^ht i^ttempta breathing whi}e the mouth and nostrils 
er? ^nder water. 

. % Thii^ the legs and arms are specifically Hghter than 
sftlt watei*, and will be supported by it ; so that a human 
body wpuld i)ot sink in salt water, though the lungs were 
^Ued as above, but from the greater specific gravity of the 
head. 

g. ..That, therefore a person . throwing himself on his 
back in salt water, and extending his arm 89 may easily lie 
so SLS to keejp his mouth and nostrils free for breatfiing ; 
and by a 'small motion of his hands may prevent tufiring,MP 
he should perce^v^ any teildeAcy to it. 

4. That in fresh water, if a man throws himself »on bti 
back, hear the surface, he' cannot loiig continue In 4bal si- 
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tuation hot by the ptoper actioo of hit handi on iike water. 
If he uses no such action, the legs and lower part of tho 
body will gradually sink till he conies into an upright pd«» 
tion, in which he inll continue suspended, the hollow of the 
breast keeping the head lippennost 

5. But if, in this erect position, the head is kept upright 
above the shoulders, as when we stand on the ground, the 
immersion will, by the weight of that part of the head that 
is out of the water, reach abore the mouth and nostrils, per- 
haps a little aboTe the eyes, so that a man-cannot long re- 
main suspended in water with bis head in that position. 

6. The body continuing suspended as before, and up* 
right, if the head be leaned quite back, so that the fac^ 
looks upwards, all the back part of the head being then 
under water, and its weight consequently in a great mea- 
sure supported by it, the face will remain above water quite 
free for breathing, will rise an inch higher every inspiration, 
and sink as much every expiration^ but never so low as that 
the water may come over the mouth. 

7. If therefore a person unacquainted with swimming, 
and falling accidentally into the water, could have presence 
of mind sufficient to avoid struggling and plunging, and to 
let the body take this natural position, he might continue 
long safe from drowning till perhaps help would come. For 
as to the clothes, their additional weight while immersed is 
very inconsiderable, the water supporting it, though when 
he comes out of the water, he would find them very heavy 
indeed. 

But, as i said before, I would not advise you or any 
one to depend on having this presence of mind on such an 
occasion, but learn fairly to swim ; as I wish all men were 
taught to do in th^ youth ; they would, on many occur- 
rences, be the safer for having that skill, and on many more 
the happier, as free from painful apprehensions of danger, 
to eay nothing of the enjoyment in so delightful and whole- 
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fDme an extrciae. SoUBen JMrdcnlaily ihoiild* iiietUnk% 
all be tanglit to nm; it mii^t be ctAeqaent uae either in 
surpriaing an enemy, or aaving themaelvea* And if I had 
now boja tbedneate^ I ahould prefer thoae aehoob (other 
thingt being equal) where an opportunity waa affbrded for 
acquiring ao advantageoua an art, which once learned ia 
nerer fivgotten. 

I am, Shti Sec. 

B.FRANKLIR 



€tm Urn same St^d^ in Amwer to some In^ries of 
M. Dubourg. 

^ * * I am. apprehenaiTe that I shall not be able to find 
leisure for making all the disquisitions and experimenta' 
which would be denrable on this subject. I must, therc^ 
fare, content myself with a few remarks^ 

The specific gravity of some human bodies, in compari'' 
son to that of water,, has be^i esamined by Mr. Robinsoib 
in our Philosophicnl Transactions, v<dume 50, page 80^ for 
the year 1757. He assats, that fat persons with small, 
bones float mosft easily upon the water. 

The 'diving«>beli is .accurately described in our Tran«ac^ 
-tions. 

When I waa a boy, I made two oval pallets, each aboutr 
ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole for the thumb, 
in order to retain it fast in the palm of my hand. They, 
much resembled a painter's pallets. In swimming X pushed 
the edges of these forward, and I struck the wat^ with 
their flat surfaces as I drew them back. I remember I 
swan^ faster by means of these pallets, but diey fatigued 
my wrists. I also fitted to the soles of my feet a kind ot 
sandals ; but I was not satiified with them, because I ob« 
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fiet «d tbe andei, and Mt ntiidy wkk Iks «4m oC riMi 
het '■ 

1V€i k«ft hem Mstmsiaf fbt amiiinvi§» whidi inre tsmim 
cf double Mkcfeth^ witkwwdl pbeas «f ^oaffk<j«illMl i^ be; 
tweni' dMnir - ' • ' 

I know nothing of the scaphandre of M.cb k dRpriki: 

I know by experienoe^ that it ia a great comfort to a 
•wi0im^» who baa a considerable distance to g0| to turn 
himself sometimes on his back, and to vary in other respects 
the means of procuring a p regr s isi ve motion. 

When he is seiied with the cramp in the leg, the me* 
tfaod of dhiTbig it away ia to gm tp the parts affested m 
sudden, vigorous, and violent shock ; which he may do m 
the air as he swims on his back. 

During tbe great heats of siinmitf thf^a is «o danger in 
badmigv bowever warm #e may be, in rivan which have 
been thoroughly waroied by the snn. But to throw onci'a' 
self into cold spring water, when Ibe body hfm been heated 
by Aereise In the sun, is an imprudence which may '{Hwve 
fiifal. I once knew an instance of four young aa^, who^ 
having worked at harvest in the heat of the day, with a view 
of refreshing themselves plunged imo a spring of eold waiter : 
two died upon the spot, a third th# ne^t moraiog, and the 
feartb recovered with great diffieuky. A eopioue draught 
of cold water, in nmilar circumstances, is frequently at^ 
tended with the same clKect in North Ameriea. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most healthy* 
and agreeable in the world. After biiving swam for an 
hour or 'two in the evening, one sleepa coolly the whde' 
night, even during the most ardent heat of summer. Per* 
haps, the pores being cleansed, the insennblc perspration 
increases and occasions this ooolnesA It is certain, that 
much swimming is the means «f stepping a diarrhose, and 
even of producing a constfpation. With respect to those 
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diArrhoOEi m H iMIon «rhkfb' dote net pftmit diemtauM' 
that exeraM, « warm baA^ bjr doping and purifying tbe 
skin, is found very salutary, and often effeats A radical cunet: 
I speak 'ifbibiB^4>iHi experience, frequently repeated, and 
that of others to whom I have recommended this. 

You will not be displeased if I conclude these hasty re- 
marks by informing you» tluyt, as tl^e ordinary method of 
swimming is reduced to the act of rowing with the arms 
and legs, and ia toilMquently ^ luborious and fatiguing 
operation when the space of water to be crossed is conri- 
derable ; diere b a method in which a swimmer may pass 
to great distances widi mudi faeiBty, by Bieanctof a sail, 
lliis disecyvery I fbrtunatelf made by acdUent, and in the 
fUfowitig manner. 

When L was a boy, I amused myself one day with flying 
a paper kite; and, approaching the bank of a pond, whidb 
wifts near a mile broad, I tied the string to a stake^ and the 
kite ascended to a rery oonriderable height aboive the 
pond, while I was swimming. In a little time, being de» 
sirons of amuring myself with my Idte, and et^oying at the. 
same time the pleasure of swimming, I returned ; and, 
loo»ng from the stake the string with the little stick which 
was fastened to it, went again into the water, where I 
fbond, that, lying on ray back and bedding tha stick in mj 
hands, I was drawn along the surikce of the water in a very 
i^reeable manner. Having then engaged another boy to 
carry my clothes round the pond, to a place which I 
pointed out to him on the other ride, I began to cross ^tbe 
pond with my kite, which carried me quite over without' 
the least fatigue, and with the g^test pleasure imaginable.. 
I was only obliged occasionally to halt a little in my eonrse^ 
and resist its progress, when it appenred tbat, by {bUowing 
too quick, I lowered the kite too much : by ctoing which 
occsffeionally I made it rise again. I have never since that 
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practued tint singiikr modt oE swimiiuiig, though I 
flank it not impoMUe to oiMt io thb manner from 
Bover to Cdaii. Tho pnAetAoat^ bowtrer, it itill pra- 
fmble; • • • « 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO M. DUB0UR6. 
On the fret Use vf Air. 

Lattdan, July SB, 1760. 
* * ^ I grettly approve the epithet which jou give, in- 
your letter of the 8th of June^ Io the new method of treat* 
ing the tmalUpox, which you call the tottic or bracing me- 
thod ; I will take occasion from it tp mention a practice to 
which I have accustomed myself. Tou know the aJd bath 
has long been in vogue here as a tonic; but the shock of 
the cold water has always appeared to roe, generally speak- 
ingy as too violent, and I have found it much more agree- 
able to my constitution to bathe in another element, I mean 
cold air. With this view I rise almost every morning, and 
sit in my chamber without any clothes whatever, half an 
hour or an hour, according to die season, either reading or 
writing. This practice is not in the least painfult but, on 
the contraiy, agreeable ; and if I return to bed afterwards, 
before I dresp myself, as scnnetimes happens, I make a 
supplement to my night's rest of one or two hours of the 
most pleasing sleep that can be imagined. I find no ill 
consequences whatever resulting from it, and that at least 
it does not injure my health, if it does not in fact contribute 
much to its preservation. I shall therefore call it for the 
future a bracing or iemc bath. * ^ * 

B FRANKLIN. 
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TO THX R£V. FATHER BECCAJgjA. 

DueriUng a new Murical Iniirmmtefa comp(>$ed of 
Gla$sa. 

BxT* SiE, Landofh Jufy 1S» 1762^ 

I onoe promised mjielf the pleasure of sedag you a^ 
Turin, but as that is not now likely to happen, being just 
about returning to my native country, America^ I at down 
to take leave of you (among others of my European inend$ 
that I cannot see) by writing. 

I thank you finr the honourable mention you hs^e so frof 
quently made of me in your letter to Mn G>Uinson and 
others ; for the generous defence you undertook, and exe^ 
cuted with so much success^ of my electrical opnions ; and 
for the valuable present yoa have made me of your new 
work, from which I have received great information and 
pleasure. I wish I could in return entertain you with aoy 
jdiing new of mine on that subject; but I have not lately 
pursued it Nor do I know of any one here that is. at prct 
sent much engaged in it. 

Perhaps, however, it amj be agreeable to yoa, as yoU 
five in a musical country, to have an account of the new in« 
strument lately added here to the great number that charm* 
ing science was before possessed of. As it is an instru* 
ment that seems peculiarly adapted to Italian music, espe< 
dally that of the soft and plaintive kind, I will endeavoue 
to give you such a description of it, and of the manner of 
oonstruetiag it, that you or any of your friends may be 
enabled to' imitate it, -■ af you incline so to do, without being 
it the expense and trouble of the many experiments I 
have made in endeavouring to bring it to its pfissent peas# 
fection. 

Yoa have doubtless heard the sweet tone that is drawn 
from a drinking glass, by passihg a wet finger round lU 
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brim. One Mr. Puckeridge, a gmtleman from Ireland, 
was the firrt i/hx> tiiougfat v/l pluying -tones, formed of 
thete 49oei» He <xillBcte4 * a simher of jplmfi iqjf dif- 
ferent sizef/ fixed them near taifih other on a table, and 
tuned then by putting into them water, more or less, as 
each aote required. -The tones were bKlU|^t*#iEft by 
passing Ms fingera momi their lxtms.*-^e was isnfortu- 
0ateljr bam^d liave, «ritb his MBtiunent, in « iire mkicfi 
temsumeditha boose he Jtrad in. Mr. £. DcisKal, a maaat 
l a g et M ioaa member tfftour fiojqd Sodety^ madeefie id iiai* 
tation of it, with a better choice and iorm Mf .ghasai, wrbidk 
was the fcst I saw or heard. Belag cbanand mtb the 
sweetness of its tones, and the tame he pinduced firoiB i$^ 
I wished only to see the gkases diipnsiid ib'a more aon^ 
lenient farm, and beought together in a muvowar isorapas^ 
eo a^ to admit of a greater nuasber of tones, and all aatfaia 
reaeh of hand to a person sitting before the instrumoi^ 
irlttch I aooompUshed, after nurious intermediate trials, mmi 
lees eonmodtous form8» both of glasses and eonstructkn, 
in the feHowing aaanoar. 

The glasses are blown as near as poesible in iha farm of 
bemiqiheras, having each an open neck or socket in the 
asiddle. The thickness of the glass near the brim about a 
tenth of an indi, or hardly qoite ao miiob, but thicker as it 
eomee. nearer ^e neck, winch in the largest giassca is 
about an inch deep, and an inch and half wide wkliin, theaa 
dimoisions lesseaii^g as the glasses themBeltas diminish hi 
nee, except that the neck of the smallest ought not to be 
sborterithan lialf ao inch. The Uvgest glass ia nine indiea 
diameter, and the emallect three iocbea* B e t we e n theae 
three aee twenty;«three different siaes, diffeiii^ rftpm each 
ether a iqnrteriof lan.mcb an diameter. To make a t s i i ^ gle 
instrument there should be at least she glasses blown ^ 
each »ae: and out of Ibis nunoAier one may paebaUj pick 
tlnr^<«oTea'glaBses<iihieh are snAciattt for dvteOBtovfO 
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IvitlitiBlfac 8ctaMioBe8).llMil wtll b^ e^^tku ibe note nam 
inuil% or. a little «ba«per lh«b ^h«t npte^.ud aU fixti^g m 
todl 111(6 diBch odMT 4M lo iiqpar prtttlj rqgularJy irxm xbt 
kig^t to thfe sfBtoUott. It h Wm (here ^e not xbirtj • 
•evw fiflei^ bdt k often tieppene thai !|tto &f the same «ze 
differ « note <>rbaif note im fon^ tjy »ea8oa»Qf a differeaiBa 
ia <ihidhifiin,an<l tlieie«Qagr be|ibieed W kiibe^er wufa« 
out aenaibly kiirtkigitbev^ciAllaity.^tbie tipper ii^nn* 

The glaties being €hiHe% eni^^Teiyoiie marked fwub 4 
diamond tbewitfe you intend it <ffr, ,thejr are^ be tucoed 
by dieiiMbhiog liie ibidkcfiMs of thoie thai w» too abaiipb 
Thii is done by igvuidiflg ibem veyod from the ^neck 4o» 
wank the hntn, the bteadthrof lOUe -or t«o indies, as stay 
be reqpibred i ^dften tiyilic ^e |^afis by a ^11< tuned harp- 
sikabord. eoriipari^g tli^ toiMidvawnfi^mtbe cbuubgr your 
finget^ mth 4he tiote you fraat, i|« sounded hy that ^ti^og 
of the biinpaictiord. Whai ^u oone nearer the matter* 
be etuntffiii 'to wipe tbe flpu^de^n >and dry ibefore e^cfa: 
UM, heam^ the ^tone is «Maelhii|g flattor when the .glaai 
ia ^et» than U idU be whw dryi^^^ands^nndiog a vety lit- 
lie between reaoh tiiaU you imdl theraby tune to great eXf* 
aediesiu The more case id MNssaey in. this, because if 
y«»u go bdow gf«ur te^ilired tone^ there ispp shaifpening it 
again but by l^madh^ somsevlii^t off the htvf^ wkich will a& 
leirwaiids )i>equu« po)i(diil9g» atsd'thuft ineiease the itipuUe. 

The 4| ^ a <s e s Jiring thus tuned* jiou are .to Jbie ptorided 
irilh a.olse fiprthem^ ttidAapiadleon which thqriare tobe 
fixed My fense ia about three /eet lc»g, elevesa inches 
arery'w^wUbe^^Hlhia at the bfggeat end, and 670 inches 
at tbe^steUbsi endi; br it Papers >U the waj, to ad^pt it 
betl^ 40 the mmkal ^fifeuie #f the Mi of #4ie& This 
ease o^s^ki>tfe Jniddle df. its height ^4 the ^f|per past 
tnrtta4tpiby,libigeatf]itod>beiwid iV 9iadle» which is ol 
baud ifdn, . iiea^ionnnlidly Ao|ii tood tp end ^ the host 
#ithiii» MKtljrai'tbe asiddlcw ^fiafUlMie to.tuni 4ai brass 
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godgeoos at each end. It is toimd, an inch diamrfgr nl 
the thickest end, and tqieiing to a qoarter of an indi at 
the smallest A square shank comes from its thickest end 
thioogh the box, on which shank a wheel is fixed bjr a 
screw. This wheel senres as a fly to make the motion 
equaUe, when the sinndle, with the glasMS, u turned by 
the foot fike a spinning-whed* My wbad is of mahogany, 
eighteen inches diameter, and pretty thick, so as to conceal 
near its drcumference ab6ut £5lh. of lead. An irory pin 
is fixed in the face of thu wheel, and about four indies 
from the axik OTer.the neck of this pin is put the loop of 
die string thai comes up from the moveaUe step to give it 
modon. The case stands on a neat frame with four leg^ 
' To fix the glasses on the spindle, a cork is first to hd ' 
fitted in each neck pretty tight, and projecting a little 
without the neck, that the neck of one may not touch the 
inside of another when put together, for that wouki make a 
jarring. These corks are to be perfiurated with holes of 
ififBerent diameters, so as to suit that part of the spindle 
Xm wludi they are to be fixed. When a glass is put on, by 
holdmg it stiflly between both hands, while another turoa 
the spindle, it may be gradually brought to its phice^ But 
care must be taken that the hole be not top small, lest 'm, 
fordng it up Ae neck should split : nor too laige^ lest- the 
glass not bring firmly fixed should torn or move on the 
spindle^ so as to' toudi.and jar against its neighboimng 
glass. The ghuses thus are placed one in another, the 
largest on the Uggest end <^ the spindle iHiid> is to the 
left hand ; the neck of this glass is towards the wheel, and 
the next goes into it in the same pdntion, ctoly about an 
inch of its brim appearing beyond the brim of the first; 
thus proceedikig, every j^ass when fixed shews about a» 
inch of itir brim (or tbree quarters of an indi, dt half an 
inch, as they grow smaller) beyond the teim of the glass 
that contains it; and it is from these exposed parUqf each 
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f^tan that tlit tone is drawn, by laying a finger upon one of 
them as the spindle and glasses turn round. 

My lai^gest glass is G, a little below the reach of a coin« 
mon vcice, and my highest G, including three complete 
octanes. To distinguish the glasses the more readily to 
the eye» I have painted the apparent parts of the glasses 
irithin ude, every semitone white, and the other notes of 
the octave with the seven prismatic colours, -mr. C red, D 
orange, E yellow, F green, G blue, A indigo, B purple 
and C red again ; so that glasses of the some colour (the 
white excepted) are always octaves to each other. 

This instrument is played upon, by sitting before the 
middle of the set of glasses as before the keys of a harpsi* 
diord, turning them with the foot, and whetting them now 
and then with a sponge and dean water. The fingers 
should be first a little soaked in water, and quite free from 
all greasiness; a little fine chalk upon them is sometimes 
useful, to make them catch the glass and bring out the 
tone more readily. Both hands are used, by which means 
different parts are played together. Observe^ that the tones 
are best drawn out when the glasses turn from the ends of 
the fingers, not when they turn to them. 

The advantages of this instrument are, that its tones are 
incomparably sweet beyond those of any other ; that they 
tnaj be ' swelled and softened at pleasure by stronger or 
weaker pressures of the finger, and continued to any 
leiigth; and that the instrument, being once well tuned, 
never again wants tuning. 

In honour of your musical language, I have borrowed 
fixmi it the name of this instrument calling it the Armonka. 
With great esteem and respect, I am, tec 

B. FRANKLIN. 
T 
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TO MSU OLIVER NIUI^B. 
OmikBbeii MmUum fit mwej/ing Sound. 

Drab sib, Ju/y 90, 1763. 

I have perused your paper on sound, and would freely 
mention to you, as you desire it, every thing that appeared 
to me to need correction : but nothing of that kind occurs 
to me, unless it be, where you speak of the pk as ** the 
best medium for conveying sound.* Perhaps this is speak- 
ing rather too positively, if there be, as I think there are, 
some other mediums that will convey it farther and more 
readily. It is a well-known experiment, that the scratdi- 
ing of a pin, at one end of a long piece of timber, may bo 
heard by an ear applied near the other end, though it 
could not be heard at the same distance through the ur. 
And two stones being struck smartly together under 
water, the stroke may be heard at a greater distance by 
an ear also placed under water, than it can be heard 
through the air. I think I have heard it near a mOe : how 
much farther it may be heard 1 know no^ ; but suppose a 
great deal farther^ because the sound did not seem faint, 
as if at a distance, like distant sounds through air, but 
smart and stoopg^ and as if present just at the ear. I wish 
you woold repeat these esperimcnts now you are upon 
lise subjedi and add your own observations. And if you 
were to repeat, with your naturally exact attention and ob- 
servation, the common expeiiment of tbe.l^ in tl^ ez« 
hansted reonver, possibly something new mi^ occur to 
you, in considering 

1. Whether ^e experiment is not lonbiguous; t. «• 
whether the gradual exhausting of the air, as it creates an 
increasing di£ference of pressure on the outside, may not 
oocanon in the glass a di£BcuIty of vibrating, that renders 
it less fit to communicate to the air without, the vibrations 
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that strike it from within ; and the diminoticto of die sound 
arise from this cause, rather than from the diminutioil of the 
air? 

9. Whether as the particles of air themselves are at a 
distance from each other, there must not be Btme medium 
between tliem, proper for conveying sonnd, since otherwise 
it would stop at the first particle ? 

S. Whether the great difference we experience in hear- 
ing sounds at a distance, ivhen the wind blows towards us 
from the sonorous body, or towards that from us, can be 
well accounted for by adding to or subtracting from the 
swiftness of sound, the degree gI swiftness that is in the 
wind at the time? The latter is so small in proportion, 
that it seems as if it could scarce produce any sensible 
effect, and yet the difference is very great Do^ s not this 
give some hint, as if there might be a subtle fluid^ the con^^ 
ductor of sound, which moves at different times in different 
directions over the surface of the eartl), ^d whose motion 
may perhaps be much swifter thap that <^f the air in our 
strongest winds: and that, in passiiig through air« it may 
oommunicate that motion to the air whipb we eall wioc^ 
though a motion in no degreeso swift as its own ? 

4. It is somewhere related, that a pistol^ firfd on the 
lopx>f an exceeding hi^ moMntaki, jpoade a noiseiik^ thunr 
der in the valleys below. Perha|)s this fa^t is not exaeUy 
related : but if it is, would not on^ imegine from it, that the 
rarer the air, the greater sound DEiigbt be produced in it 
from the same cai^? 

5. Those baUs of fire which ttre aometiities seen passbg 
oyer a country, computed by philosopbem tp he often 
thirty mileB high at least, sometimes burst at that hdght : 
the a«r must be exceeding rare there, and y^ the explosion 
produces a sound that is heard atthsdt dtstaiMe, and for 
seventy miles round on the aurface of Ihp eartfa^ io vkden^ 
too al to shake bmldtDgSy and give an appadMtisian of aH 

T S 
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: earthquake. Does not this look as if a rare atmospheris^ 
ahnost a yacuum, was no bad conductor of sound ? 

I have not made up mj own mind on these points, and 
only mention them for your considemtion ; knowing thai 
every subject is the better for your handling it 

With the greatest esteem, I am, &c. 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO LORD KAIMS, AT .EDINBURGH. 
On ihe Harmony ind Melody of ike old Scotch Tunee. 

June S, 1765. 
* * *^ In my passage to America I read your exoeUent 
work, the Elements of CrUicismf in which I found great 
entertainment I only wished you had examined more 
fully. the subject of muric, and demonstrated that the 
pleasure artists feel in hearing much of that composed iu 
the modem taste, is not the natural pleasure arising from 
melody or harmony of sounds, but of the same kind with 
the pleasure we feel on seeing the surprising feats of tum- 
blers and rope-dancers, who execute difficult things. For 
my part I take this to be really the case, and suppose it 
the reason why those who are unpractised in music^ and 
therefore unacquainted with those difficulties, have little or 
Qo pleasure in hearing this music. Many pieces of it are 
mere composition of tricks. I have s||netimes, at a con* 
icert, attended by a common audience, placed myself so as 
to see all their faces, and obserrod no signs of pleasure in 
them during the performance of a great part that was ad« 
mired by the performers themselves; while a plain- old 
Scotch tune^ which they disdained, and could scarcely be 
prevailed on to play, gave manifest and general delight. 
Give me leave^ otk ibia ocGaBio% to extend a little the 
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tense of your poatioiiy that << melody and harmony are se- 
parately agreeable, and in union delightfui,'* and to give it 
as my opinion, that the reason why the Scotch tunes have 
lived so longt and will .probably live for ever (if they escape 
being stifled in modern affected ornament) is merely thiSp 
that they are really compositions .of melody and harmony 
united, or rather that thdr melody is harmony. I meanf 
the simple tunes sung by a nngle voice. As this will ap- 
pear paradoxical, I must explain my meaning. In conu 
mon acceptation, indeed, only an agreeable succession of 
sounds is called mdody^ and only the co-^aisiencs of agree* 
able sounds, harmony. But since the memory is capable 
of retaining for some moments a perfect idea of the pitch 
of a past sound, so as to compare with it the pitch of a 
succeeding sound, and judge truly of thar agreement or 
disagreement, there may and does arise from thence a 
sense of harmony between the present and past sounds, 
equally pleasing- with that between two present sounds. 
Now the construction of the old Scotch tunes is this, that 
almost every succeeding emphatical note is a third, a fifth, 
an octave, or in short some note that is in concord with the 
preceding note.. Thirds are chiefly used, which are very 
pleasing concords. I used the word emphatical to distin* 
guish those notes which have a stress laid on them in ,sing- 
ing the tune, from the lighter connecting notes, that serve 
merely, like grammar articles in common speech, to tack 
the whole together. 

That we have a most perfect idea of a sound just past, L 
might appeal to all acquainted with music, who knqw how 
easy it is to repeat a sound in the same pitch with one just 
heard ^ In tuning an instrument, a good ear can eanly de» 
termine that two strings are in unison by sounding them 
separately, as by sounding them together; their .disagree- 
ment is also as easily, I believe I may say more easily and 
better distinguished, when sounded separately ; for when 
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sounded together, though you know by the beaung that 
one is higher than the other, you cannot tell which it is. I 
have ascribed to memcMy the alnlity of oompariog the 
pitch of a present tone with that of one past But if there 
should hcf as possibly there may be, something in the ear, 
similar to what we find in the eye, that ability would not 
be entirely owing to memory. Possibly the vibrations 
given to the auditory nerves by a particular sound may 
actually continue some time after the cause o£ those vibra- 
tions is past, and the agreement or disagreement of a sub- 
sequent sound become by comparison with them more dis- 
cernible. For the impression made on the visual nerves by 
a luminous object will continue for twenty or thirty seconds 
Sitting in a room, look earnestly at the middle of a window 
a little while when the day is bright, and then shut your 
eyes ; the ^^re of the window will still remain in the eye^ 
and so distinct that you may count the panes. A remarka- 
ble circumstance attending this experiment, is, that the im- 
pression of forms is better retained than that of colours ; 
for after the eyes are shut, when you Brst discern the image 
of the window, the panes appear dark, and the cross bars of 
the saAes, with the window frames and walls, appear white 
or bright ; but if you still add to the darkness in tlie eyes 
by covering them with yourhwid, the reverse instantly takes 
place, the panes appear luminous and the cross bars dark. 
And by removing the hand they are again reversed. This 
I know not how to account for. Nor for the following: 
that after looking long through green spectacles, the white 
paper of a book will on first taking them off appear to have a 
blush of red ; and after long looking through red glasses, a 
greenish cast; this seems to intimate a relation between green 
andred not yetexplained. Further, when weconsider by whom 
these ancient tunes were composed, and how they were first 
performed, we shall see that such harmonical successions of 
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founds wore natv^al and even necepsary in their oonstruc- 
tiop. They were coinposed by the minstrels of those days 
to be played on the harpi accompanied by the voice. The 
harp was strung with wire, which gives a sound of long con- 
tinuanoei and had no contrivance like that in the modem 
harpsichord, by which the sound of the preceding could be 
stopt, the moment a succeeding note began. To avoid 
actual discord, it was therefore necessary that the succeed- 
ing eipphi^tic note should bf a chord with the preceding, as 
their sounds .must ei^ist at the same time. Hence arose 
that beauty in those tunes that has so long pleased, and 
will please for ever» though men scarce know why. That 
they were originally composed for tb^ harp, and of the 
most simple kind^i I met^n i^ harp without any hz^lf notes but 
tl^os^ in tl|e natural scale, and with po mpr^ than two oc- 
tavies of strings, frox^ C tp C, I conjecture from another 
cireumstanpe, which is, that not op^ of those tunes, really 
ancient, h^s a single artificial hajf note ip it, and that in 
tunes where it was most convenient for the voic^ to use 
the middle notes of the harp, and place the key in F, there 
the B» which if used should be a B flat, is always omitted, 
by passing over it with a third. Th^ connoisseurs in mo- 
dern Q^usiQ will bay, J have no taste ; but I cannot help 
adding, that I believe our ancestors, in hearing a good 
song, distinctly articulated, sung to one of those tunes, and 
accompanied by the harp^ felt more real pleasure than is 
communicated by the generality of modem operas, exclu- 
give of that arising from the scenery and dancing. Most 
tunes of late composition, not having this natural harmony 
united with their melody, have recourse to the artificial 
harmony of a bass, and other accpmpapying parts. This 
support, in my opinion, the old tunes do not need, and are 
rather confused than wded by it. Whoever has h^ard 
James Oswald play them on his violoncello, will be less in- 
clined to dispute this with me. I have more than once seen 
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tears of pleasure in the eyea of his auditors ; and jeC, I 
think, even his playing those tunes would plcas^ mofe^ if 
he gave them less modem ornament, 
I am, &C. 

B. FRANKLIN. 



Of Lightning, and Hu best Method of guarXng agahut 
its mischievous Effects. 

Expenments made in electricity first gave philosophers 
a suspicion, that the matter of lightning was the same with 
the electric matter. Experiments afterwards made on 
lightning, obtained from the clouds by pointed rods, re> 
ceived into bottles, and subjected to every trial, have since 
proved this suspidon to be perfectly well founded; and that 
whatever properties we find in electrid^, are also die pro- 
perties of lightning. 

This matter of lightning, or of electricity, is an extreme 
subtle fluid, penetrating other bodies, and subsisting in 
them, equally diffused. 

When, by an operation of art or nature, there hi^pens 
to be a greater proportion of this fluid in one body than in 
another, the body which has most will communicate to that 
which has least, till the proportion becomes equal; pro- 
vided the distance between them be not too great ; or, if it 
is too great, till there be proper conductors to convey it 
from one to the other. 

If the communication be through the air without any 
conductor, a bright light is seen between the bodies, and a 
sound is heard. In our small experiments, we call this 
light and sound the electric spark and snap ; but id the 
great operations of nature^ the light is what we call lighU 
ning^ and the sound (produced at the same time, though 
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generally amviiig later at our ears than the li^^t does to 
bur eyes^ is, with its echoes, called thunder. 

If the oommuDication of this fluid is by a conductor, it 
may be without ^ther light or sound, the subtle fluid 
passing in the substance of the conductor. 

If the conductor be good and of sufficient Ingness, the 
fluid passes through it without hurting it If otherwise, it 
is damaged or destroyed. 

All metals, and water, are good conductors. Other 
bodies may become conductors by having some quantity of 
water in them, as wood, and other materials used in build- 
ing, but not having much water in them, they are not goodi 
conductors, and therefore are often damaged in the ope- 
ration. 

Glass, wax, silk, wool, 'hair, feathers, and even wood per- 
fectly dry, are non-conductors: that is, they resist instead 
of facilitating the passage of this subtle fluid. 

When this fluid has an opportunity of passing through 
two conductors, one good, and sufficioit, as of metal, the 
other not so good, it passes in the best, and will follow it 
in any direction. 

The distance at which a body chai^ged with this fluid will 
discharge itself suddenly, striking thxou|^ the air into 
another body that is not charged, or not so highly charged, 
is different according to the quantity of the fluid, the dimen- 
sions and form of the bodies themselves, and the state of 
the air between them. This distance^ whatever it happens 
to be between any two bodies, is called their sinking dit^ 
iancej as, till they come within that distance of each other, 
no stroke will be made. ^ 

The clouds have often more of this fluid in proportion 
than the earth ; in which case, as soon as they come near 
enough (that is, within the striking distance) or meet with 
a conductor, the fluid quits them and strikes into the 
earth. A cloud fully charged with this fluid, if so high bb 
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to be beyond the ttriking dittanoe fraoi the earth, 
quietly without making noise or giviag light ; unless it neeU 
with other clouds that have less. 

Tall trees, and lofty buildings, as the towers and spires 
of churches, become sometimes conductors between the 
ekuds and the earth ; but not bdog good ones, that is, not 
conreying the iuid freely, they are often damaged. 

Buildings that have thebr roofs covered with lead, or 
other metal, and spouts of metal continued from the roof 
into the ground to carry off the water, are never hurt by 
lightning, as, whenever it falls on such a building, it passes 
m the metals and not in the walls. 

When other buildings happen to be within the striking 
distance from such clouds, the fluid passes in the walls 
whether of wood, brick, or stone, quitting the waUa only 
when it can find better conductors near them, as metal 
rods, bolta, and hinges of windows or doors, gilding on 
wainscot, or frames of pictures, the silvering on the backs 
of looking-glasses, the wires finr bells, and the bodies of 
animals, as oontuning watery fluids. And in passing 
through the house it follows the direction of these oonduo* 
tors, taking as many in its way as can assist it in its pas- 
sage, whether in a straight or crooked line, leaping from 
one to the other, if not far distant fVom each other, only 
rending the wall in the spaces where these partial good oon« 
ductors tfe too distant from each other. 

An iron rod being placed on the outside of a building, 
from the highest part continued down into the mmst earth, 
in any direction straight er crooked, following the form of 
the roof or other parts of the building, will receive the 
lightning at its upper end, attracting it so as to prevent its 
striking any other part ; and, affording it a good convey- 
ance into the earth, will prevent its damaging any part of 
the building. 

A small quantity of metal is found able to conduct a 
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great quantity of tfaU fluid. A wire no bigiger than a goose 
quill has be^ known to conduct (with safety to the build* 
ing as far as the wire was continued) a quantity of light- 
ning that did prtxligious damage both above and below it : 
and probably larger rods are not necessary, though it is 
common in America to make them of half an inch, some of 
three quarters, or an inch diameter. 

The rod may be fastened to the wall, chimney, &c with 
staples of iron. The lightning will not leave the rod (a good 
cmiductor) to pass into tbe wall (a bad conductor) throngh 
those stipples. It would rather, if any were in the wall, pass 
out of it into the rod to get more r^ily by that conductor 
into the earth. 

If the building be very large and extensive, two or more 
rods may be placed at different parts, for greater security. 

Small ragged parts of clouds^ suspended in the air be- 
tween the great body of clouds and the earth (like len^gold 
in electrical experiments) often serve as partial conduc- 
tors for the lightning, which proceeds from one of them to 
another, and by their help comes within the striking distance 
to the earth or a building. It therefore strikes through 
thoae conductors a building that would otherwise be out 
of the striking distance. 

Long sharp points communicating with the earth, and 
presented to such parts of clouds, drawing silently from 
them the fluid they are charged with, they are then at- 
tracted to the cloud, and may leave the distance so great 
as to be beyond the reach of striking. 

It b therefore that we elevate the upper end of the rod 
six or eight feet above the highest part of the building, ta- 
pering it gradually to a fine sharp point, which is gilt to 
prevent its rusting. 

Thus the pointed rod either prevents a stroke from the 
doud, or if a stroke is made, conducts it to the earth with 
lafety to the building. 
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The lower end of the rod should enter the earth so deep 
at to come at the moist p^urt, perhaps two or three fieet ; 
and if bent when under the surface so as to go in a hoti^ 
zontal line six or eight feet from the wall, and then bent 
again downwards three or four feet, it will prerent damage 
to any of the stones of the founc(adon. 

A person apprehenave of danger from lightning, hap- 
pening during the time of thunder to be in a house not so 
secured, will do well to avoid sitting near the chimney, near 
a looking glass, or any gilt pictures or wainscot ; the safest 
place is in the middle of the room (so it be not under a metal 
lustre suspended by a chain) sitting in one chair and iajing 
the feet up in another. It is still safer to bring two or 
three mattrasses or beds into the middle of the room, and, 
folding them up double, jJace the chair upon them; for 
they not being so good conductors as the walls, the light* 
ning will not choose an interrupted course through the air 
of the room and the bedding, when it can go through a con- 
tinued better conductor, the walL But where it can be 
had, a hammock or swinging bed, suspended by aik cords 
equally distant from the walls on every mde, and from the 
ceiling and floor above and below, affords the safest situa- 
tion a person can have in any room whatever ; and what in- 
deed may be deemed quite free from danger of any stroke 
by lightning. 

Paris, Sept. 1767. B. FRANKLIN. 



( 



Tendency of Rivers to the Sea.— Effect of the Sun's 
Bays on Chths of different Colours. 

My Dear Fribhd, Sept. 90, 1761. 

It is, as you observed in our late conversation, a very 

general opinion, that ali rivers run into ffu sea, or depoot 
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their waters there. Tis a kind of audadtj to call luch ge* 
neral opinioni in question, and may subject one to oensura. 
But we must hazard something in what we think the cause 
of truth ; and if we propose our objections modestly, we 
shall, though mistaken, deserve a censure less severe, than 
when we are both mistaken and insolent. 

That some rivers run into the sea is beyond a doubt . 
such, for iiMtanoe, are the Amazons, and I think the Oronoko 
and the Missisnppi. The proof is, that their waters are fresh 
quite to the sea,' and. but to some distance from the land* 
Our question is, whether %he fresh waters of those riven 
whose beds are filled with salt water to a cpnsidfirable dis* 
tance up from the sea (as the Thames, the Delaware, and 
the rivers that communicate with Chesapeak bay in Virginia) 
do ever arrive at the sea? And aa I suspect diey do not, I 
am now to acquaint you with my reasons ; or, if they are not 
allowed to be reasons, my conceptions^ at least, of this 
matter 

The common supply of riven is from springs, which 
dnw their origin from rain that has soaked into the earth. 
Thf unicm of a number of springs forms a river. The 
watere as they run, exposed. to the sun, air, and wind, are 
continually evaporating. Hefice in travelling one may 
often see where a river runs, by a long bluish mist over it, 
though we are at such a. distance as not to see the rhrer 
itself. The quantity of this evapora^n b greater or less 
in proportion to the surface exposed by the same, quantity 
of water to those causes of evaporation. While the river 
runs in a narrower confined channfl in the upper hilly 
country, only a small surface is exposed ; a greater as the 
river widens. Now if a river ends in a lake, as scmie do, 
whereby its waten are spread so wide as that the eyapora* 
tion is equal to the sum of all its springs, that lake will 
never overflow : — ^And if, instead of ending in a lake, it was 
drawn into greater length as a river, so as to expose a sur- 
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fine equal in die whole to tbat kke, the eTapdratum would 
be equal, and such riyer would end as a canal ; when the 
ignorant might suppose, as they actually do in such eases, 
that the river loses itself by running under ground,- whereaa 
in truth it has run up into the air. 

Now^ many rivers that are open to the aei widen much 
before they arrive at it» not merdy by the additional waters 
they receive, but by having their course stopped by the op» 
posing flood-tide ; by being turned back twice in twenty 
four houns, and by finding broader beds in the low flat 
ooontries to dilate themselves in ; hence the evapcration of 
the fresh water is proportionably increased ; so diat in aome 
rivers it may equal the springs of supply. In such cases, 
the salt water comes up the river, and meets the fresh in that 
part where, if there were a wall or bank of earth across from 
ride to ride, the river wonld form a lake, fuller indeed at tome 
times than at others, aocording to the seasons, but whose 
evaporation would, one time with another, be equal to iis 
supply. 

When the communication between the twn^ Ititids of 
water is open, this supposed wall of separation may be ocfik* 
oeived as a moveable one, which is not only pushed 
some miles higher up the river by every flood tide from die 
sea, and carried down again as far l^ every tid^ of dbb, 
but wl]3ch has even this space of vibration removed nearer 
to the sea in wet seasons, when die springs and brooks in 
the upper country are augmented by the fiUling rains, so 
aa to swell the river, and farther firdm the sea in dry 



Within a few miles above and below this moveable 
fine of separation, the diflerent waters mix a Ktilef, partly 
by their motion to and fro, and partly from the greater 
specific gravity of the salt water, which inclines it to run 
under the fresh, while the fresh water, being lighter, runs 
tyver the salt 
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Cifil yoor eye on the map of North Ameriea^ and ob- 
setre the bajr c^ Chesapeak in Virginia, mentioned above; 
jTou win see, eommunicatiing with it by thdr mouths, the. 
S^ttiTersSasquehanahy Pocowmack, Rappnhanock, Tork» 
and James, besides a number of smaller streams, each as big 
as the Thames. It has been proposed by philosophieal wri« 
tersi that to compute how much water any river discharges 
into the sea in a given timei we should measure its depth and 
swiftness at any part above the tide ; as, for the Thames, itt. 
Kingston or Windsor. But can one imagine, that if ail th^- 
water of those vast rivers went to the sea, it would not firat 
hate pndied the salt water out of that narrow^mouthed bsy^ 
ana filed it with fr^ ?~The Sasqaehanah ah>ne ^uld 
sseas to be sufliciettt for dns^ if it were not for the 
lam bj eiraporation. And yet that bay is salt quite 
iqp to Annapolis. 

As to our other suligeoty the different degrees of heat, 
i mbib ed fiom the sun's rays by cloths of diftrent pohms, 
uoe I caaoot find the notes of my esfleriment to send you^: 
I must give it as well as I c«i from meoMiy. 

B«t first let me mention an experiment you may easUy 
make yoursel£ Walk but a quarter of an hour in your 
garden when the ttin shines, withapartof your dress whiter 
and a part Uack; then ^pplyyour hssid Oo them alter-* 
mttctyp *d you will find ai rery great difference in tbdr 
wamrtb. The black will be quite hot to the touchy the 
iriiite stiU ODoL 

Another. Trj to Ibe the piqper with a burakig glaBe« 
If it is whiter yM will not easily burn it; but if yon txing 
the fbcHd to a bbdc tfpot, or upon letten^ writlan or 
printed^ die pnpw will immediately be on fiit pnder th^ 



Thus fnllersilfiddyem find Uack doths,of equal thiifk4 
nets with white ones, and hung out equally wist,"dry in the 
sun mwch sooner than tiie white, beinfg more rehdily heated 
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bj the sun*8 nya. It it the tame before a fire; the beat 
of whkh sooner penetrates black stockings than white one^ 
and so is apt sooner to bum a man's shins. Also beermuch 
sooner warms in a black mug set before the fire, than m a 
white one, or in a bright silver tankard. 

My experimept was this. I took a aumber of little 
square {Neoes of broad ck)th from a taylor's patf em-card, 
of Tarious colours* There were Uack, deep blue, lighter 
Uae, green, purple, red, yellow, white, and other colours, or 
shades of colours. I lud them all out upon the snow in a 
bright sun-shiny morning. In a few hours (I cannot now 
be exact as to the time) the black, being warmed most by 
the sun, was sunk so low as to be below the stroke of tlm 
sun^s rays; the dark blue almost as bw, the lighter blue 
not quite so much bb the dark, the other colours less as they 
were lighter ; and the quite white remained on the sur&ce 
of the snow, not having entered it at all. 

What signifies philosophy that does not apply to some 
use? — May we not learn from hence, that hlatk ckthes 
are not so fit to wear in a hot sunny climate or season, as 
white ones ; because in such clothes the body is more 
heated by the sun when we walk abroad, and are at the 
same time heated by the exercise, which double heat b apt 
to bring on putrid dangerous fevers ? That soldiers and 
seamen, who must march and labour in the sun, • should in 
the East or West Indies have an uniform of white ?. That 
summer hats* for men or women, should be white, as re- 
pelling that heat which gives head-4Khes to many, and to 
some the fatal stroke that the French call the coiip de 
soUU t That the ladies' summer hats, however, should be 
lined with black, as not reverberating on their faces those 
rays which are reflected upwards from the earth or water f 
That the putting a white cap of paper or linen n^i^Atfi the 
othm of a Mack hat, as some do, will not keep out the 
beat, though it would if placed wiihofut. That firuit*waUs 
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being blacked may receive so much heat from the Bun in 
the day-timey as to continue warm in some degree through 
the night, and thereby presenre the fruit from frosts, or for- 
ward ita growth?— with sundry other particular of less or 
greater importance, that will occur from time to time to 
attentive minda? — I am, 

Your's affectionately, 

B. FRANBXIN. 



TO PBTER COLLINSON, ESQ. F. R. S. LONDON. 
Ekcirical Kite. 

Sib, Philadelphia, Oct. 19, 1752. 

As frequent mention is made in public papers from 
Europe of the success of the PhiUdelphia experiment for 
drawing the electric fire from douds by means of pointed 
rods of iron erected on high buildings, &c. it may be agree- 
able to the curious to be informed that the same experiment 
has succeeded in Philadelphia, though xoade in a different 
and more easy manner, which is as follovrs : 

Make a small cross of two light strips of cedar, the arms 
so long as to reach to the four comers of a laige thin silk 
lyrndkercfaief whep extended ; tie the comers of the hand- 
kerchief to the extremities of the cross, so you have the 
Dody of a kite ; which being properly accommodated with 
a tail, loop* and string, will rise in the air, like those made 
of p^>^ > but this being of talk is fitter to bear the wet 
and wind of a thunder gust without tearing. To the top 
of the upright stick of the cross is to be fixed a very sharp 
painted wire, riring a foot or more above the wood* To 
the end of the twine, next the hand, is to be tied a silk 
ribbon, and where the silk and twine join, a key may be 
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ftstened. This kite A to be raised when a thuiidcr-^at 
kppearg to be coming oil» and the psrMn who bold* tb^ 
string must stand within a dodr &t window; dr Under ioa^ 
cover, 80 that the silk ribbon may not be wet ( and eait 
iiiust be takert thkt the twine does not toueb the frame of 
the door or window. As soon as an; <^ the Ibund^ 
clouds come over the kite, the points wire will drsw the 
electric fire fit>m them, and the kite, with all the twine, 
will be electrified, and the loose filaments of the twine will 
stand out every way, and be attracted by an approaching 
finger. And when the run has wetted the kite and twine, 
so that it can conduct die electric fire freely, you will find 
it stream out plentifully from the key on the approach of 
your knuckle. At this key die phial may be charged ; and 
from electric fire thus obtained, spirits may be kindled, and 
all the other electric experiments be performed, which are 
iisually done by the help of a rubbed glass globe or tube, 
and thereby the sameness of the electric matter with thsft 
of lightning comjpletely demotifertrAt^. 

B. FRA^JKLtN. 



To the Same. 

Sik, Phiiadelphia, Sip}. USS 

In my former paper on this Subject, Written first in 
1747^ ei^rged and sent to England in 1749, 1 cobsidered 
the sea as^ the grand source of lightning, iinaginifig its lu- 
minous appearance to be owing to electric fire, plroduced )jlf 
friction between the particles of water and thcke of kah. 
.Living far from the sea, t had then no opportunity of fnakinj^ 
experiments oo the sea-water, and so embraced this opinion 
too hastily. 

For in 1750, ancf 1751, being occasionally on \be sea- 
coaat, I found, b; experiments, that sea-water in a bottle 
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though ftt first it would fay agitation appear ImninduS) yet 
in a few hours it lost that Tirtue: kencCfUnd from Ai>, that 
I oould not bj agitating a solution of o ca »o a tt in water pro- 
duce any %ht, I first began to doubt of my former iiypo* 
thesis, and Co suspect that the luminous appearanoe in sea- 
water must be owing to some other principles. 

I then oonsidcf)ed whether it were not possible^ that the 
particles of air, being dectrios per scy mig^t, in hard gales 
of wind, by their friction against trees, hills, buildings, && 
as so many minute electric globes, rubbing against mm* 
electric cushions, draw the electric fire from the earth, and 
that the lising vapours might reoeiTe that fire from th& aiTf 
and by such mfeans the clouds become electrified. 

If this were so^ I hoaxed that by forcing a consUult 
vsolent stream of air against my prime conductor, by bel- 
lows^ I should electrify it negotitdjf ; the rubbing particlea 
of air, drawing from it part of its natural quantity of the 
electric fluid. I aeooidingly made the expeiiment, but ii 
did not succeed. 

In September 175S^ I erected an iron rod to draw the 
lightning down into my house, in order to make some ex- 
perimentS4m it, with two bells to give notice when the ffc4 
AouU be electrified : a contrivanoe obirious to every el«Ch 
tririan. 

1 found the bells rang sometimes when there wall 09 
lightning or thunder, but only a dark cloud over the vod i 
that semetitties after a flash <»f lightning they would sudr- 
denly stop ; and afc other times, when they had not nog 
before, they would after a flash, .suddenly begin to;ring; 
that the electricity was sometiaaes very foiat, so.tlu^ whin 
a small spark was obtained, another could not he :gDt for 
some time after ; at otJier times, the sparks would follow 
extremely quick, and once I bad a continual stream from 
bell to bell, the siae of a coow-quill : even durii^ the -sums 
gust there were considerable variations. 
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In the winter following I coneeiTed an experiment, to 
try whether the clouds were electrified poiitivefy or nega* 
iivdy ; but my pointed rod, with its apparatus^ beooming 
out of order, I did not refit it ill towards the qpring, when 
I expected the warm weather would bring on more £requeot 
thunder-clouds. 

The experiment was this : — To take two phials ; charge 
one of them with lightning from the iron rod, and give the 
other an equal charge bj the electric glass globe, through 
the prime conductor : when charged, to place them on a 
table within three or four inches of each other, a small cork 
ball being suspended by a fine silk thread from the ceiling, 
so as it might play between the wires. If both bottles 
then were electrified potitiveh^ the ball, bdng attracted 
and repelled by one, must be also rqielled by the other. 
If the one poniivefy^ and the other negaiivd^^ then the 
ball would be attracted and repelled alternately by each, 
and continue to play between them as long bb any consi- 
derable charge remained 

Bring very intent on making this experiment, it was no 
small mortification to me, that I happened to be abroad 
during two of the greatest thunder-stmms we had early in 
the spring ; and though I had given orders in my £unily, 
that if the bells rang when I was from home, they should 
catch some of the lightning for me in electrical phials, and 
they did so, yet it was mostly dissipated before my return ; 
and in some of the other gusts, the quantity at li^tning 1 
was able to obtain was so small, and the charge so weak, 
that I could not satisfy myself: yet I sometimes saw what 
hoghtened my suspicions, and inflamed my curiosi^. 

At last, on the l^h of April, 176S, there bong a tnoart 
gust of some continuance, I charged onp jhial pretty well 
with lightning, and the other equally, tm near as I could 
judges with electricity from my glass gkbe ; and^ having 
placed them properly, I behekl, with great suipcise and 
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pleasure, the cork ball play briskly between them; and was 
convinced that one bottle was electrised negaiivefy 

I repeated this experiment several times during the gust, 
and in eight succeeding gusts, always with the same suc- 
cess ; and being of opinion (for reasons I formerly gave in 
my letter to Mr. Kinnersley, since printed in London) that 
the glass globe electrises potitivelyy I concluded that the 
clouds are always electrised negatively^ or have always in 
them less than their natural quantity of the electric fluid. 

Yet, notwithstanding so many experiments, it seems I 
concluded too soon ; iot at last, June the 6th, in a gust 
which continued from five o^cIock, P. M. to seven, I met 
with one cloud that was electrised positively, though several 
that passed over my rod before, during the same gust, were 
in the negative state. This was thus discovered : 

I had another concurring experiment, which I often re- 
peated, to prove the negative state of the clouds, viz. while 
the bells were ringing, I took the phial charged from the 
glass globe, and applied its wire to the erected rod, consi- 
dering, that if the clouds were electrised poHHvely, the rod 
which received its electricity from them must be so too; 
and then the additional potkive electricity of the phial 
would make the bells ring faster : — ^But, if the clouds were 
in a negative state, they must exhaust the electric fluid 
from my rod, and bring that into the same negative state 
with themselves, and then the wire of a positively charged 
phial, supplying the rod with what it warned (which it was 
obliged otherwise to draw from the earth by means of the 
pendulous brass ball playing between the two bells) the 
ringing would cease till the bottle was discharged. 

In this manner I quite discharged into the rod several 
phials that were charged flrom the glass globe, the electric 
fluid streaming from the wire to the rod, till the wire would 
receive no spark from the fin^r ; and, during this supply 
to the rod from the phial, the bells stopped ringing; but by 
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continuing the appiicBtion of the pbial wire to the rad, I 
exhausted the natural quantity from the inade sur&oe of the 
same phials, or, as I call it, charged them negoHvely. 

At length, while I was charging a phial by my glass 
globe, to repeat this experiment, my bells of themselves, 
stopped ringing, and, idler some pause, began to ring 
again. But now, when I approached the wire of the 
charged phial to the rod, instead of the usual stream that ( 
expected from the wire to the rod, there was no spark ; not 
even when I brought the wire and the rod to touch ; yet the 
bells continued ringing vigonnisly, which proved to me, that 
the rod was then positively electrified, as well as the wire 
of the phial, and equally so; and, consequently, that the 
particular cloud then over the rod was ii^ the same positive 
state. This was near the end of the gust 
' But this was a single experiment, which, however, de- 
stroys my first too general conduaion, and reduces m% to 
this : TheU the dcmdi of a tkander-gusi are moei commoalg 
in a negative Hate qfekctricihf^ hui eometimee mapori' 
Hve sMe. 

The latter, I believe, is rare; for though I soon aAer the 
last experiment set out on a journey t2> Boston, atid was 
from home most part of the summer, which prevented my 
making farther trials and observations ;* yet Mr. Kinnersley, 
returning from die islands just as I left home, pursued the 
experiments during my absoioe, and informs me that he 
always found the clouds in the negative state. 

So that, for the most part, in thunder-strdces, U uti^e 
earth that etrikei into the doud^ and not the clouds that 
strike into the earth. 

Those who are versed in electric experiments, will easily 
conceive, that the eflSecto and appeanuMes must be nearly 
the same in either case ; the same expkmon, and the same 
flash between the one doud and aaothn*, and between the 
clouds and mountains, be. the same rendii^ of trees, 
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wbI1s» lie which th^ 9)«PM^ fluid meeU with in )ta pawige, 
md the iame fiiUl M^t^^k to amiwl bodies ; and tliat pointed 
mdf fixed to buUdi^g% or ma^ts of ahipa, and commu- 
nicatii^ with the earth or se% must be of the saipe service 
in rtstofing the equiUbnuin silently between the earth and 
oloiid^ or 19 qoi|dM<^tiqg a flash or stroke, if ox|e should be, 
so as to save harmless the house or veaspl : for points have 
equal power to throw ofiV ^ to draw pn^ the electric fire, 
and voda iriU eonduct up as ytell as down* 

But though th^ Ught gain^ from t^ese experiment^ 
makes no aUi^ration in the pra^cp, it makes a considerable 
one in the thcorj. A])4 ^^^ y^^ ^ ipuch need an hy- 
pothesis IQ e^pi^iq by wha| neai|s thf . cloifds become 
ni^tiv4y» as b^9F^ ^ &hew hpw they becaipe positively 
electrifiecU 

I cannot forbear venturing some few conjectures on this 
PQoasiQii; ^y ^urp T^9i pocur to m^ at present, pnd thoifgh 
future diBpoverifs should prqye them not wbplly right^ yet 
th^ may in th? mean tin^p be of sopi^ use^ by stirring up 
the curious to make more experunentS| aj^d occasion more 
exact ^Uaqui«itionf . 

I po^c^v^i then, that this glpbe off earth and water, with 
its plants, animals, apd buildiug8» have difi^se^ through- 
out their sphstance, a quantity of the electric fluid, just 
as much aa they can oof^tfin, which } ^I the natural 

That tbia natural quai^tixy is not the sanye in all kinds 
of common matter under the same dimensions, nor in the 
same kind pf common master in all circumstances ; but a 
solid foot^ ipr instances of one k^id of common matter may 
conta^ more gf thp electric fluid than a solid foot of some 
other kind of coipiQpn matter ; and a pound weight of the 
same kind of common matter may, when in a rarer state^ 
contain more of thp electric fluid than when in a denser 
sute. 
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For the electric fluid, behig attracted bj aaj portkm of 
oommon matter, the parts of that fluid (wliidi haye among 
tbemselYes a mutual repulsion) are brought so near to each 
other bj the attraction of the common matter, that abaorbs 
them, as that their repulnon is equal to die condensing 
power of attraction in common matter ; and then such por« 
tion of common matter will absoib no more. 

Bodies of diflerent kinds having thus attraeted and ab« 
sorbed what I call their natural quaniiiff, u e. just as much 
of the electric fluid as is suited to ther drcumstanoes of 
density, raritj, and power of attracting, do not then show 
any signs of electricity among each other. 

And if more electric fluid be added to one of these bo- 
dies, it does not enter, but spreads on the surface, form- 
ing an atmosphere; and then such body shews signs o< 
electricity. 

J have in a former paper compared common matter to a 
sponge, and the electric fluid to water ; I beg leave once 
more to make use of the same comparison, to illustrate far- 
ther my meaning in this particular. 

When a sponge is somewhat condensed by being squeesed 
between the fingers, it will not receive and retain so much 
water as when in its more loose and open state. 

If more squeezed and condensed, some of the water will 
come out of its inner parts, and flow on the surface. 

If the pressure of the fingers be entirely removed, the 
sponge will not only resume what was lately fin-ced out, but 
attract an additional quantity. 

As the sponge in iu rarer state will naturally attract and 
absorb more water, and In its denser state witl naturally 
attract and absorb leu water ; we may call the quantity it 
attracts and absorbs in either state, its natural qmniiiy, 
the state being consider^. 

Now what sponge is to water, the same is water to th 
electric fluid. 
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When a portion of water is in its oottmon dense state, 
it can hold no more electric fluid than it has : if any be ad- 
ded, it spreads on the surface. 

When the same portion of water is larefied into Yapour, 
and forms a cloud, it b then capable of receiving and ab* 
sorbing a much greater quantity ; there is room for each 
particle to have an electric atmosphere. 

Thus water, in its rarefied state, or in the form of a 
cloud, will be in a negative state of electricity ; it will have 
less than its natural quantity ; that is, less than it is natu* 
rally capable of attracting and absorbing in that state. 

Sucli a cloud, then, coming so near the earth as to be 
ivithtn the striking distance, will receive from the earth a 
flash of tlie electric fluid ; which flash to supply a great ex-^ 
tent of cloud, must sometimes contain a very great quantity 
of that fluid. 

Or such a cloud, passing over woods of tall trees, may, 
from the points and sharp edges of their mcnst top leaves, 
receive silently some supply. 

A cloud being by any means supplied from the earth, 
may strike into other clouds that have not been supplied, or 
not so much supplied ; and those to others, till an equili- 
brium is produced among all the clouds that are within 
striking distance of each other. 

The cloud thus supplied, having parted with much of 
what it first received, may require and receive a fresh supply 
from the earth, or from some other cloud, which by the wind 
is brought into such a situation as to receive it more rea* 
dily from the earth. 

Hence repeated and continual strokes and flashes till the 
clouds have all got nearly their natural quantity as clouds, 
or till they have descended in showers, and are united agiain 
with this terraqueous globe, their original. 

Thus, thunder-clouds are generally in a negative state of 
dectridty compared with the earth, agreeable to most of 
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<»ur experiment* ; yet 99 by ope eiiperimeiit we .fcuiid a 
eloud electrUed positively, I eonj^cture tbat^ in that cue^ 
such cloud, after having received vhat waa^ in its nqre state, 
9n]y its natural quantity, became pompressed by the driving 
winds, or some other means, so that part of what it had 
absorbed was forced out, and fonped an electric atmosphere 
around it in its denser ^tate. Hence it was capable of com- 
municating poiritiye electricity to my rod. 

To show that a body in different orcumstances of dilata- 
tion and contraction is cf^pable of receiving and retaining 
more or less of the electric fluid on its surface, I would 
relate the following experiment: I placed a dean wine 
glass on the floor, ^nd on it a small silver can. In the' 
can I put about three yards of brass chain ; to one end of 
which I fastened a silk thread, which went right up to the 
ceiling, where it passed over a pulley, and came down 
again to my hand, that I might at pleasure draw the chain 
up out of the can, extending it till within a foot of the 
ceiling, and let it gradually sink into the can again. — From 
he eeilingy by another thread of fine raw silk, I suspei^ed 
a small light lock of cotton, so as that when if hung per- 
peadicularly, it came in contact with the side of the can. 
Then approaching the wire of a charged phial to Uie can, 
I gave it a spark, which flowed round in an electric at- 
mosphere ; and the lock of ootton was repelled from the 
side (rf* the can tp the distance of about nine or ten indies. 
The can would not then receive another spark from the 
wire of the pbial{ but as I gradually dreif up the chain, 
the atmosphere of the can diminished by flowing over the 
rising chain, and the lock of ootton accordingly drew nearer 
and Bearer to the can ; and then, if I again brought the 
phial wine near th? can. it ^ould receive another spark, 
and the cotton f^j off i^n to its first distance; and thu^ 
as the diain waa drawp high^, the can would receive 
more sparks; because the can and extended chain were 
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capable of supporting a greater atmosphere thaa they can 
with the chain gathered up into its belly. And that the 
atmosphere round the can was diminished by raising the 
chain, and increased Mgtin by lowering it, is not oiily 
igreeable to reason, rince the atmosphere of the chain 
must be dsawn from that of the can, when it rose, and rc-i 
turned to it again when it fell ; but was also eyident to the 
eye, the lock of cotton always approaching the can when 
the chnn was drawn up, and receding when it. was let down 
again. 

Thus we see that increase of surface makes a body ca-t 
pable of receiving a greater electric atmosphere : but this 
experiment does not, I own, fully demonstrate my new 
hypothesis ; for the brass and silver still continue in their 
^-olid state, and are not rarefied into vapour, as the water is 
m clouds. Perhaps some future experiments on vapouriztd 
water may set this matter in a clearer light. 

One seemingly material objection arises to the new hy^ 
potheris, and it is this : If water, in its rarefied state, as a 
cloud, requires and will absorb more of the electric fluid 
than when In its dense state as water, why does it not ac« 
quire from the earth all it want;$ at die instant of its leaving 
the surface, while it is yet near, and but just rising in va« 
pour ? To this difliculty 1 own I cannot at present give a 
solution satisfactory to myself : I thouglit, however, that I 
ought to state it in its full force, as I have done, and sub« 
mit the whole to examination. 

And 1 would beg leave to recommend it to the curious 
in this branch of natural philosophy, to repeat with care 
and accurate observation the experiments 1 have reported 
in thi$ and former papers relating to positive and negative 
electricity, with such other relative ones as shal) occur to 
them, that it may be certainly known whether the electri- 
dty communicated by a glass globe, be reatty p&sUivt. 
And also I would rtqncst all who may have an opportu- 
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nity of observing the recent cfiecU of lightning on build* 
ings, trees, && that they would consider them particularly 
with a view to discover the direction. But in these ex- 
aminations, thb one thing is always to be understood, viz. 
that a stream of the electric fluid pasnng through wood» 
brick, metal, &a while such fluid pajsses in small quatdifyf 
the mutually repulsive power of its parts is confined and 
overcome by the cohesion of the parts of the body it passes 
through, so as to prevent an explosion; but when the 
fluid comes in a quantity too great to be confined by such 
cohesion, it explodes, and rends or fuses the body that en- 
deavoured to confine it If it be wood, brick, stone, or 
the like, the splinters will fly off on that side where there is 
least resistance. And thus, when a hole is struck through 
^-lasteboard by the electrified jar, if the surfaces of the 
pasteboard are not confined or compressed, there will be a 
bur rused all round the hole on both sides the pasteboard ; 
but if one aide be confined, so that the bur cannot be raised 
on that side, it will be all raised on the other, which way 
soever the fluid was directed. For the bur round the out- 
side of the hole is the effect of the explosion every way 
from the centre of the stream, and not an effect of the 
direction. 

In every stroke di lightning, I am of an opinion that the 
stream of the electric fluid, moving to restore the equili- 
brium between the cloud add the earth, does always pre- 
viously find its passage, and mark out, as I may say its own 
course, taking u its way all the conductors it can find, 
such as metals, damp walls, moist wood, &c. and will go 
conuderably out of a direct course, for the sake of the as- 
sistance of good conductors ; and that, in this course, it is 
actually moving, though silently and imperceptibly, before 
the explosion, in and among the conductors ; which explo- 
sion happens only when the conductors cannot discharge it 
as fast as they receive it, by reason of their being inoom- 
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(dete, diaunitedy too 'small or not of the best materials for 
oonductiDg. Metalline rods, therefore^ of suffident thick- 
iiisss, and extending from the highest part of an edifice to 
the ground^ being of the best materials and complete con« 
ductors, willy I think, secure the building from damage, 
either by restoring the equilibrium so fast as to prevent a 
stroke, or by conducting it in the substance of the rod as 
fiir as the rod goes, so that there shall be no exjdosion but 
what is above its pmnt, between that and the clouds. 

If it be asked what thickness of metalline rod may be 
supposed sufficient ? In answer, I would remark, that five 
huge glass jars^ such as I have described in my former 
papers, discharge a very great uantity of electricity, which 
nevertheless will be all conducted round the comer of a 
book, by the fine filleting of gold on the coyer, it following 
the gold the farthest way about, rather than take the 
shorter course through the cover, that not being so good 
a conductor. Now in this line of gcid, the metal is so ex« 
tremdy thin as to be little more than the colour of gold, 
and on an octavo book is not in the whole an inch square, 
and therefore not the thirty-sixth part of a grain, accord- 
ing to M.Reaumur; yet it is sufficient to conduct the 
charge of five large jacs, and how many more I know not 
Now, I suppose a wire of a quarter of an inch diameter to 
contain about five thousand times as much metal as there 
is in that gold line, and if so, it will conduct the charge of 
twenty-fiye thousand such glass jars, which is a quantity, I 
imagine, far beyond what was ever contained in any one 
stroke of natural lightning. But a rod of half an inch 
diameter would omduct four times as much as one of a 
quarter. . 

And with regard to conducting, though a certain thick- 
ness of metal be required to conduct a great quantity of 
electricity, and, at the same time, keep its own substance 
firm and unseparated :. and a less quantity, as a very small 
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wire for instance, will ht destroyed by the explosioD ; yet 
such small wires will have answered the end ^rf* oondudng 
that stroke, though it beoome incapable of oonducting an^ 
other. And considering the extreme rapidity wkh whxll 
the electric fluid moves without explodingi when it has a 
free passage, or complete metal communication, I should 
think a vast quantity would be conducted in a short time, 
either to or from a cloud, to restore its equilibrium with 
the earth, by means of a v^ry small wire; and therefore 
thick rods should seetn not so necessary. However, as the 
quantity of lightning discharged in one stroke^ cannot weU 
be measured, and, in different strokes is certainly very 
various, in some much greater than others; and as iron 
(the best metal for the purpose, being least apt to fuse) is 
cheap, it may be well enough to provide a larger canal to 
guide that impetuous blast than we imagine necessary : for, 
though one middling wire may be sufficient, two or three 
can do no harm. And time, with careful observations well 
tompared, will at lengdi point out the proper siae to greafeb. 
certainty. 

Pointed rods erected on edifices may likewise often pre- 
vent a stroke in the following manner :-« An eye so situ* 
ated as to view horizontally the under side of a thuadeN 
doud, will see it rery ragged, with a number of separate 
fragments, or petty douds, one under another, the lowest 
sometimes not far from the earth. Th^ese, as to many 
stepping stones, assist in conducting a stroke betwieen the 
cloud and a building. To Represent these by an experi* 
ment, take two or three locks of fine loose cotton, connect 
one of them with the prime conductor by a fine thread of 
two inches (which may be spun out of the same lock by the 
fingers) another to that, and the third to the second, by 
like threes. TuiH the f^ltbe and yon will see these locks 
extend themselves towards the table (as the lower small 
clouds do towards the earth) bang attraded by it : bnt on 
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preMnting a ftharp poitit €ttci under the lowett^ it will 
»hriok up to the flecond) the aeoond to die firtt, and all to* 
gether to the prime conduetor, where they will continue at 
kmg as the pcrint continues utoder them. Af ay not, in like 
manner, the small electrised doudt, whole equilibrium with 
the earth b soon restored by the point, rise up to the maiil 
body, and by that means occadon so large a vacancy, aft 
that the grand cloud cannot strike in that place. 

These thoughts, my dear friend, are many of them crude 
and hasty ; and if I were merely ambitious of acquiring 
some reputation in philosophy, I ought to keep them bf 
me, till cotrected and improved by time and farther expe^ 
rience. But once even short hints and imperfect experi* 
ments in any new bmndi of teience^ being oommunicatedi 
have oftentimes a good dtect, in exciting die attention of 
the ingenious to the subject, and so become the occsirion of 
ttM»« exact disquisitions, and more complete discoveries, yoil 
ari at liberty to commumcate this paper to whom yoii 
please; it being of more impoHknce duit knowledge should 
increase, than that your friend should be thought an aceu. 
rate pliikwopher, 

ft. Franklin. 



TO DR. J»RINGLE, in LONDON. 

HilaUng a curious Jnxtana of ihs Effixi of Oil ok 

Water. 

Sin, . PMadalphiai Dtc.ia'itSk 

. . Dun^ oikr paasi^ to Madeira, the weather bein^ 
warm, slnd the eaUft windows constantly open for the bei* 
■efil of the aiiv tlie tandles ait night flsred and nin very 
modi, ^hich was ah inoMivenienoe. At Madeira^ w6 got 
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oil to burn ; and with m oommoo glast tumbler or beaker, 
•lung in wire, and suspended to the ooling of the cabin, 
and a little wire hoop for the wick, furnished with corks to 
float on the oil, I made an Italian lamp, that gave us very 
good light all over the table. The glass at bottom con- 
tained water to about one third of its height; another third 
was taken up with oil ; the rest was left empty that the sides 
of the glass might protect the flame from the wind. There 
«s nothing remarkable in all this; but what follows is par- 
ticular. At suj^r, locdung on the lamp^ I remarked, that 
though the surface of the oil was perfectly tranquil, and 
duly preserved its position and distance with regard to the 
brim of the glass, the water under the oil was in great com« 
motion, rising and falling in irr^;ular waves, which con- 
tinued during the whole evening. The lamp was kept 
burning as a watch light all night till tlie oil was spent, and 
the water only remained. In the mommg I observed, that 
though the motion of the ship continued the same, the 
water was now quiet, and its surface as tranquil as that of 
the oil had been the evening befcHre. At night again, when 
oil was put upon it, the water resumed its irr^^ular mo- 
tions, rising in high waves almost to the surface of the oil, 
but without disturbing the smooth level of that surface. 
And this was repeated every day during the voyage. 

Since my arrival in America, I have repeated the esspe- 
riment frequently, thus : I have put a pack-thread round 
a tumbler, with strings of the same, from each side, meet- 
ing above it in a knot at about a foot distance from the top 
of the tumbler. Then putting in as much water as would 
All about one third part of the tumbler, I lifted it up by the 
knot, and swung it to and fro in the air ; when die water 
appeared to keep its phuse in the tumUer as steadily as if 
it had been ice. But pouring gently in upcm the watei 
about as much oil, and then i^^ain swinging it in the air as 
before^ the tranquillity before possessed by the water was 
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tnmtferred to the surftoe of the oU» and the water under it 
#as agitated with tfie Mine commotiona as at lea. 

I have- shewn this experiment to a number of ingenious 
persons^ Those who are but slightly acquainted with the 
principles of hydrostatics, &c. are apt to fancy immediately 
that they understand it^ and readily attempt to explain it; 
but thdr explanations have been diftrent, and to me not 
▼ery intelligible. Others, more deeply skilled in those prin« 
dples, seem to wonder at it, and promise to consider it* And 
I think it is worth considering : for a new appearance, if it 
cannot be explained* by our old prindples» may afford us new 
ones, of use perhaps in explaining some other obscure parts 
of natural knowledge. 

I am, &c. 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO DR. BROWNRIGG. 

Dear Sir, London^ Nov. 7, 177S. 

I thank you for the remarks of your learned friend at 
Carlisle. I had, when a youth, read and smiled at Pliny's 
account of a practice among the seamen of his time, to still 
the waves in a storm by pouring oil into the sea; which he 
mentions, as well as the use made of oil by the divers ; but 
the stilling a tempest by throwing vinegar into the air had 
escaped me. I think with your friend, that it has been of 
late too much the mode to slight the learning of the andents. 
The learned, too, are apt to slight too much the knowledge 
of th^ vulgar. The cooling by evaporation was long an 
instance of the latter. This art of smoothing the waves by 
oil is an instance of both. 

Perhaps you may not dislike to have an account of all I 
have heard, and learnt, and done in this way. Take it, if 
you please^ as foltows. 

X 
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In 1757, being at sen in aihetof Watil boimd agiiiiil 
Loubbourg, I obsawed the wakes of two of the abipt lo bf 
remarkabl J sMiotli, whife all tha othem wart ntflad bjr tfw 
windi which blew frerfi. fiaing pnzslecl with the ^eii^ 
appearame, I at kit poinled it out to our captaiOi afti 
asked hiin the meaning of it <* The ooi4s,* aafs ba» 
<< have, I suppoae, bean jml emptjing their greaafjF waiUt 
through die seoppers^ which has g rs a s t d tba ndes of these 
ifaips a littte;*^ and this answer he gnre mt with an air <tf 
some little eootempt, as to a peraon ignoiukt of what wvrj 
body else knew. In wpj own nind I at first lii^tad Uaso* 
lution, though I was not able to think of another { bttt» va* 
collecting what I had formerly read in FKny, I resolved to 
make some experiment of the efict of oil on water, when I 
should have opportunity. 

Afterwards being again at sea in 176S, I first observed 
the wonderful quietness of- oil on agitated water, in the 
swinging glass lamp I made to hang up in the eaUn, as 
described in my printed papers*. This I was continually 
looking at and considering, as an appearance to me inex* 
plicaUa. An old sea captain, then a passenger with me, 
thought little of it, siqppoang it an effect of the same kind 
with that of oil put on water to smooth it, which he said was 
a practice of the BermuAans when they would strike fish, 
which they ooqld not see, if the surfue of the water was 
rufiled by the wind. . This practice I had never before 
be«rd of, and was obliged to him (or the ioibrmation ; 
though I thought him nustaken as to the sameness of the 
experimant, die operations b^ng different as well as* the 
effects.' In one case, the water is smooth till the oil is put 
oo, and than becomes agitated. In the other it is agi« 
tated before the oil is applied, and then becomea smooth^ 



* See the preceding papar. 
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T%t same gentleman told me, he had beard it wns a piac- 
tioe with the fishermen of Lisbon, when about to return into 
the riTer (if they saw before them tod great a surf upon the 
bar, which they apprehended might fiH their bqnts in 
pasnng) to empty a bottle or two of oi^ into die sea, which 
would suppress the breakers, and allow them to pass safely; 
A oonfirmation of this I have not had an opportunity of ob** 
tttning: but discoursing of it wiUi another person^ who 
had often been in the Meditetranean, Iwas informed, that 
the divers there, who, when under water in their business, 
need light which the curling of the surface interrupts by the 
refractions of so many little waves, let a small quantity of 
dl now and then out of their mouths, which rising to the 
surface smooths it, and permits the light to come dowii to 
them. All these informations I at times revolved in my 
mind, and wondered to find no mention of them in our books 
of experimental philosophy. 

At length being at Clapham, where there is, on the com« 
mon, a large pond, which I observed one day, to be very 
tou^ with the wind, I fetched out a cruet of oil, and dropi 
a little of it on the water. I saw it spread itself with sor^ 
prising swiftness upon the surface : but the effect of 
smoothing the waves was not produced; for I had 
applied it first on the leeward side of the pond, where 
die waves were fau-gest, and the wind drove my oil'back 
upon the shore. I then went to the windward aide Where 
tfkey began to form ; and there the <m1, though not more than 
a tea spoonful, produced an instant calm over a spate se- 
veral yards square, which spread amazingly,' and extended 
itself gradually till it reached the lee ride, making all that 
quarter of the pond, perhaps half an acre, as smooth as A 
looking-glassl 

After this I contrived to take with me, whenever I went 
into the country, a little oil in the upper hollow joint oft 
bamboo cane, with which I might repeat the n a perhii e nt^ 
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M opportunity dwuld offier, and I found it oonatantlj t» 

tQ0C6Gd> 

In th«» experiment*, one circumstance strudE me wid» 
particular Burpiiae. This was the sudden, wide, and 
fcncible spreading of a drop of oil on the face of the water, 
which I do not know th^t any body has hitherto oonadered. 
If a drop of oil i» put on a highly polished marble ttbk, 
or on a looking-glass that lies horizontally, the drc^ re- 
mains in iu place, spreading veiy litUe. But when put on 
water, it spreads instantly many feet round, becommg 
so thin as to jwoduce the prismatic colours) for a consider- 
able space, and beyond them so much thinner as to be in. 
visible,, except in iU effect of emooth'mg the waves ata 
much greater distance. It seems as if a mutual repulsion 
between ite particles took place as soon as it touched Om 
water, and a repulsion so strong as to act on other bodies 
swimiliing on the surface, as straw, leaves, chips, he. 
forcing them to recede every way from the drop, as from a 
centre! leaving a large dear space. The quanuty of th» 
force, and the distance to which it wUI operate, I have not 
yet ascertained ; but I think it a curious inquiry, and I wish 
to understand whaice it/uises. 

In our journey to the north, when we had the pleasure 
of seong you at Ormathwaite, we vinted the celebrated 
Mr. Smeaton, near Leeds. Being about to show him the 
MBOothing experiment on a Utile pood near hU house, an 
ingenious pupU of his, Mr. Jessop, then present told u* of 
an^dd appearance on that pond, which bad lately occunwl 
to him. He was about to dean a Ettle cup m wbidi Jie 
keptoU, and he threw upon the water some flies that had 
be«i drowned in the oil These flies presenUy began to 
move, and turned round on the water very rapidly, as if 
they were vigorously alive, though on exanrinatwn he 
found they were not so. I immediately conduded that the 
BOikD was oecaaioiied by the power of the repulswn 
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tbove mentioned^ and that the oil issuing gradually from 
the spungy body of the fly oontinued the motion. He 
found some more flies drowned in oil, with which the ex- 
periment was repeated before us. To shew that it was 
not any eflect of life recorered by the flies, I imitated it by 
little bits of oiled chips and paper cut in the form of a 
comma, of the size of a common fly ; when the stream of 
repelling particles issuing from the point made the comma 
turn round the contrary way. This is not a chamber ex* 
periraent; for it cannot be well repeated in a bowl or dish 
of water on the table. A considerable surface of water is 
necessary to give room for the expansion of a small quan* 
tity of oil. In a dish of water, if the smallest drc^ of oil 
be let fall in the middle, the whole burface is presently co- 
Yeredwitha thin greasy film proceeding from the drop; 
but as soon as that fllm has reached the sides of the dish, 
no more will issue from the drop, but it remains in the form 
of oil, the sides of the dish putting a stop to its dissipation 
by prohibiting the farther expansion of the film* 

Our friend Sir John Pringle, being soon after in Soot- 
land, learned there that those employed in the herring* 
fishery could at a distance see where the shoals of herring 
were, by the smoothness of the water over them, which 
might possibly be occasioned, he thought, by some oilinesa 
proceeding from their bodies. 

A gentleman from Rhode Island told me, it had been 
remarked, that the harbour of Newport was ever smootb 
while any whaling vessels were in it ; which probably airose 
from hence, that the blubber which they sometimes bring 
loose in the hold, or the leakage of their barrels, might 
aflbrd some oil, to mix with that water, which from time to 
nme they pump out to keep their vessel free, and that some 
oil might spread over the surface of the water in the bar-< 
hour, and prevent the forming of any waves. 
* This prevention I would Ifau? endeavour to explain*. 
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Tbtfe seems to be.no natural repulnoD between watar 
and air, sudi as to keep them from ooming into oonl«Qt 
with each other. Hence we find a quantity of air in water « 
and if we extract it by means of the air-pump^ the same 
again exposed to the air, will soon unbibe an equal qiwp^ 
tity. 

Therefore^ air in motion, which is wind, in pessing over 
the smooth surface of water, may rub, as it were» upon thai 
surface, and raise it into wrinkles, which, if the wind ochi* 
tinues^ are the elements of future waves. 

The smallest wave once raised does not immediately 
subside, and leave the neighbouring water quiet: but in 
aubsiding raises nearly as much of the water next to it, the 
friction of the parU making little difference. Thus a slooe 
dropped in a pool raises first a single wave round itself; and 
leaves it, by sinking to the bottom ; but that first wave sub- 
nding raises a second, the second a third, and ao on in cir- 
cles to a great extent 

A small power continually operating will produce a great 
action. A finger applied to a weighty su^nded bell can 
at first move it but little ; if repeatedly applied, though 
with no greater strength, the motion increases till the bell 
swings to its utmost height, and with a force that cannot be 
lesisted by the whole strength of the arm and body. Thus 
the small first-raised waves, being continually acted upon 
by the wind, ave, though the wind does not increase in 
strength, continually increased in magnitude, rising higher 
and extending their bases, so as to include a vast mass of 
vrater in each wave, which in its motion acu with great 
violence^ 

But if thone be a. mutual repuluon between the particles 
of oil, and no attraction between oil and water, oil dropped 
on ^ater will not be held tc^ther by adhesion to the spot, 
whereon it 'falls} it'W;ili not be imbibed by the water; it 
will be at liberty to ^pand itftlf : aod it will spread on a 
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■tirfiice that betidei bttng smooth to the mqit f^^rfoct de- 
gree of polish, preyenti peihaps, by repelling the.oi]« all 
imnediate contadt, keeping it at a minute diatance from it- 
self; and the expansion afill continue till the mutual repuU 
sioa between the partides of the oil ia welibened and reduced 
to nothing by their distance. 

Now I imagine that die jmd» bloving ov<er water thus 
covered with a film of ml, camiot eesilgr c4tch upOn itt fto 
as to taike the first wrinkles, but slidea oyer itt %fA l«ave^ 
it amooth as it finds it It moves a litAle the ^i), indeed,, 
which, bemg between it. and the watwi semes, it tp slide 
with, and prevents friction, as oil. does bet weieo tbos^ parts 
of a machine, that would otherwise, rub, biird tpgjpther. 
Hence the oil dropped on the wiodiracd . sid^ of i^ pond 
proceeds gradually to leeward, ai inay. be #^eB by the 
smoothness it ^aiTries with it# quite tof tbcf oppoi^te i^id^* 
For. the wind being thus prevented &om raisiilg the firrt 
wrinkle^), that I odl the ekmenta of waveq» canqcft produce 
wavest which afe to be aoade by ooptinually acting upon,- 
and enlarging tlMte elements, and thus the whole pond is 
calmed. 

Tot^y therefore we . might suppress the waves in any 
required place, if we could 09me at the windward place, 
where they take ^eir fise. This in the qceap can seldom 
if ever be dope^ But. perhaps something nmy be done on 
particular occasions, to moderate the violence of the waves 
when we are in the midst of them, and prevent their break- 
ing where that would be inconvenient. 

For when the wind blows fresh, there are continually 
rising on the back of every great wave a number of small 
ones, which roughen its suifacp,, and . give the wind bold, 
as it were, to push it with greater force. This hold is di* 
mimshed, by preventing the generation of those small ones. 
And ppssibly too^ wheu a wave's surface is oiled, the wind, 
in pessing over it, may rather in some degree press it down. 
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and contribute to prerait U ming agm, inrtead of pro* 
mo/ting it. 

This, as mere conjecture, would haTe little weight* if the 
apparent eflPects o£ pouring oil into the midst of wares 
were not considerable, and as yet not otherwise accounted 
for. 

When the wind blows so fretbf as that the wares are not 
sulBciently quick in obeying its impulse, their tops, being 
thinner and lighter, arcpushed forward, broken, and tnmed 
over in a white foam* Omimon waves lift a vessel without 
entering it; but these, when large, sometiHies break above, 
and pour over it, doing great damage. 

That this eflfeet might in any degree be prevented, or the 
height and violence of waves in the sea moderated, we had 
no certain account; PHny's authority for the practice of 
seamen in his dme bebg slighted. But discoursing lately 
on this subject with his excellency Count Bentinck, of 
Holland, his son the honourable Captmn Bendnck, and the 
learned Professor Allemand (to all whom I shewed the ex-* 
periment of smoothing in a windy day the large piece of 
water at the head of the Green Park) a letter was men- 
tioned, which had been received by the count from Bata- 
via, relative to the saving of a Dutch ship in a storm, by 
pouring oil into the sea. I much denred to see that letter, 
and a copy of it was pronnsed me, which I afterwards 
received. 



Extract of a Letter on the Sane. 

** Near the islands Paul and Amsterdam, we met with 
a storm, which had nothing particular m it worthy of being 
communicated to yon. except that the captam found him- 
self obliged, for greater safety in wearing the Mf, to pour 
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oil into the sea, to prevent the waves breaking over her. 
which had an excellent effect., and succeeded in presenrin^r 
us.' As he poured out bat a little at a time, the East India 
Company owes perhaps its ship to only six demiames of 
oil*olive. I was present upon deck when tins was done ; 
and I should not have mentioned this circumstance to you^ 
but that we have found people here so prejudiced againsi 
the experiment, as to make it necessary for the officers oq 
board and myself to g^ve a certificate of the truth on this 
bead, of which we made no difficulty." 

On this occanon, I mentioned to Captain Bentick a 
thought which had occurred to me in reading the voyages 
of our late circumnavigators, particuhurly where accounts 
are given of pleasant and fertile islands which they much 
desired to land upon, when sickness made it more neoe&i 
sary, but could not effect a landing through a violent surf 
breaking on the shore, which rendered it impracticable. 
My idea was, that possibly by sailing to and fro at some 
distance from such lee-shore, continually pouring oil into 
the sea, the waves might be so much depressed, and 
lessened before- they reached the shore, as to; abate the 
height and violence of the surf, and permit a landing;, 
which, in such drcumstances, was a- point of sufficient im«. 
portance to justify the expense of the oil that might be 
requisite for the purpose. That gentleman, whoisevep 
ready to promote what may be of puUic utUity, though bis 
own ingenious inventions have not always met with the 
countenance they merited, was so obliging as to invite me: 
tb Portsmouth, where an opportunity would probably offer,; 
in the course of a few dajrs, of making the experiment on 
some of the shores about Spithead, in which^he kindlv nnn 
posed to accompany me, and to. give assistance with such, 
boats as might- be i^eoessary* Accordingly, about the 
middle of October last, I went with some friends to 
Portsmouth ; and a day of wind happening, which made a 
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fee-Bhore between HaaUr-hospital md the point near 
Jillkocker, we wtnt from the Centaur, with the kxlgJnttl 
and bftf^ towafrds that shore. Okxr ^iapontaon waaihia; 
the long-boat was anchored aboot a quarter of a mile from 
the shore ; part cf the company were hnded behind the 
point (a ptaoe more sheltered from the sea) who came roond 
and placed themselres opposite to the hmgboa^ where 
they might cbserve the sarf, and note if any chai^ oo* 
curred in it upon usiag the oil Another party, in tho 
barge, plied to windward of the long-boat, as far from her 
as she was from the shore, making trips of about half a 
mile each, pouring oil continually out of a large stone* 
bottle, dirougfa a hok in the caiA^ somewhat bigger than 
a goose-quilL The experiment had not, in the main poiot, 
the success we wished, for no material difiersnoe was ob« 
served in the height or force of the surf upon the shore ; 
but those who were in the Umg-boat could observe a trac* 
of smoothed water, the whole of the distance in which the 
barge poured the oil, and gradually spreadmg in breadth 
towards the long-boat I eall it smoothed, net that it was 
laid level; but because^ though the swell continued, its 
surface was not roughened by the wrinklea, cv smaller waves, 
before-mentioned; and none or very few white caps (or 
waves whose tops turn over in foam) appeared in that whole 
apace, though to windward and leeward of it there weie 
plenty; and a wherry, diat came ronad the point. under 
aail, in her wi^ to Portsmouth, seemed to turn into that 
tract of choice, and to use it from end to end, as apicoe of 
tanipike«-ioad; 

It may be of use to relate the drcumstancea of an ex-- 
periment that does not succeed, since ihey may give hinte 
of amendment in futuve trials: it is therefore I have becnr 
thus particular. I duA only add what I apprehend nuif 
have been the leasob ef our disappointment. 

I eoncme, that the operation ef oil on water is, first, to 
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prevent the rising of new wares by the wind : and« se- 
ODodly^ to prevent its pushing those befbie raised with 
such force, and consequently their continuance of the same 
repeated hrigbt, as they would have done, if their surface 
were not oiled. But oil will not prevent waves being 
raised by another power, by a stone for instance, falling 
into a still pool ; for they then rise by the mechanical im- 
pulse of the stone, which the greasiness on the surround- 
ing water cannot lessen or prevent, as it cannot prevent the 
winds catching the surface and raising it into waves. 
Now waves once raised, whethei* by the wind or any other 
power, have the same mechanical operation ; by which they 
continue to rise and fall, as a pendulum will continue to 
swing, a long time afler the force ceases to act by which 
the motion was first produced : that motion will, however, 
cease in time ; but time is necessary. Therefore, though 
oil spread on an agitated sea may weaken the push of the 
wind on those waves whose surfaces are covered by it, and 
so, by receiving less fresh impulse, they may gradually sub- 
nde ; yet a considerable time, or a distance through which 
they will take time to move, may be necessary to make the 
eflTect sensible on any shore in a diminution of the surf: for 
we know, that when wind ceases suddenly, the waves it 
has raised do not as suddenly subnde, but settle graduaHy, 
and are not quite down till after the wind has ceased. So 
though we should, by oiling them, take off the effect of 
wind on waves already raised, it is not to be expected that 
those waves should be instantly levelled. The motion they 
nave received will, for some time, continue; and if the 
shore is not far distant, th^ arrive there so soon, that 
their effM^ upon it will not be visibly diminished. Possi- 
bly, therafiH^ if we bad begun our operations at a greater 
distance, the effect might have been more sensible. And 
perhaps we did not pour oil in sufficient quantity. Future 
experiments may determine this. 
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I WAS, however, greatly obfiged to Captmn Bentiek, for 
the cheerful and ready aids he gave me : and I ought not 
to omit mentioning Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, Grenenil Car* 
noc, and Dr. Blagden, who all assisted at the experiment, 
during that blustering unpleasant day, with a patience and 
activity that could only be inspired by a zeal for the im- 
provement of knowledge, such especially as might possibly 
be of use to men in situations of distress. 

I would wish you to communicate this to your ingenious 
friend, Mr. Parish, with my respects ; and believe me to 
be, with rincere esteem. 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



FROM DR. PERKINS, OP BDSTOX, TO B. FRANKLIN, ESQ. 

On the number of Deaths in Philadelphia by fnoculathn. 

Sir, 

Boeian, August S> 175a. 

This comes to you on account of Dr. Douglas : he de* 
sired me to write to you for what you know of the number 
that died of the inoculation in Philadelphia, telling me he 
designed to write something on the tmall-pox shortly. We 
shall both be obliged to you for a word on this affair. 

The chief particulars of our visitation you have in the 
public prints* But the less degree of mortality than usual 
in the common way of infection, seems chiefly owing to the 
purging method designed to prevent the secondary fever : 
'K method first begun and carried on in this town, and with 
success beyond expectation. We lost one in eleven on^ 
sixth, but had we been experienced in this way, at the fir^t 
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aoming of the distemper^ plx)lMibly the proportion bad beeu 
but one in thirteen or fourteen. 

In the year 1780 we lost one in nine, which is more fa« 
vourable than ever before with us. The distemper pretty 
much the same then as now» but some drcumstances not so 
kind this time. 

If there be any particulars which you want to know, please 
to signify what they are, and I shall send them. 

The number of our inhabitants decreases. On a strict 
inquiry, the overseers of the poor find but fourteen thou^ 
sand one hundred and ninety whites, and one thousand five 
hundred and forty-four blacks, including those absent, on 
account of the small-pqx^ many, of whom, it is probable, will 
never return. 

I pass this opportunity without any particulars of my old 
theme. One thing, however, I must mention, which is, 
that perhaps my last letters contained something that 
seemed to militate with your doctrine of the origin^ &cw 
But my design was only to relate the phenomena as they 
appear to me. I have received so much light and pleasure 
from your writings, as to prejudice me in favour of every 
thing from your band, and leave me only liberty to observe, 
and a power of dissenting when some great probability might 
oblige me : and if at any time that be the case, you will 
certainly hear of it. 

I am. Sir, Sec. 



raOH BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, ESQ. OF PHILADELPHIA. 

In Jmwer io (he Preceding. 

Sib, Philadelphia, Aug. 18, 175«. 

I received your fiivour of the 8d instant Some time 

last winter I procured from one of our pbyndaiM an ao- 
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eoant of the number of persons mooalaled durii^ the five 
Tintatioos of the imal^jox we have bad la twenty^two 
years ; which aoobunt I sent to Mr. W. V. of your town, 
and have no copy. If I remember right, the number ex* 
oeeded eight hundred, and the deaths were but four. I 
suppose Mr. V. will show you the account, if he ever rs* 
ceived it Those four were M that our doctors allow to 
iiave died of the small-pox by inoculation, though I think 
there were two more of the inoculated who died of the dis- 
temper : but the eruptions appearing soon after the opem- 
tion, it is supposed they had taken the infection before, in 
the eommon way. 

I shall be glad to see what Dr. Douglas may write on 
the subject I have a French piece printed at Paris, 1734, 
intitled, Observaiion$ iur la Soignee^ du Piedy et sur la 
Purgation au commencement de la PeHte Vercie^ and 
RaUom de double conire rinoculaiion. A letter of the 
doctor's is mentioned in it. If he or you have it not, and 
desire to see it, I will send it Please to favour me with 
the particulars oi your puiging method, to prevent the se- 
condary fever. 

I am indebted for your preceding letter, but business 
iometimes obliges one to postpone philosophical amuse* 
ments. Whatever I have wrote of thit kind, are really as 
they are entitled, but confectures and euppoAiiona ; whidk 
ought always to give place, when careful observation mi* 
litates against them. I own I have too strong a penchant 
to the building of hypotheses ; they indulge my natural in- 
dolence : I wish I had more of your patience and accuracy 
in making observations, on which alone tme philosophy 
can be founded. And, I assure you, nothing can be more 
obliging to me, than your kind communication of those you 
makie^ however they may disagree with my pre-coiiceived 
BoUens. f 

. I am Sony to hear that the number of your inhabitanta 
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dAcreasea. I soma time tinoa wiote a small, paper of 
thaughU on ike peepRng of comlrie$^ whiob^ i£ I can 
find I will aeod 700, to oblab your acntimeBts. The £»• 
Tounble optnion yo« mptea of my vntiiigs, naay, you iet^ 
i you more UouUe than you eicpeeted fironv 
Sir, your't &c 

B. FRANKLIN. 



TO BENJAMIN VAUGHAN, ESa 

On the Effects of Lead upon ih$ hwnan Consiiiuiion. 

Dkab FaixKD. PhOad^Ma, Jvfy 81, ITBft 

I raeoUect that when I had last the pleasure of seeing 
you at Southampton, now a twelvemonth ^nce, we had 
aome conTersation on the bad efleets of lead taken inwardly; 
mkl that at your request I promised to send you in witting 
m particular account of several facts I then mentioned to 
you, of which you thought some good use might be made.' 
I now sit down to fulfil that promise. 

The first thing I remember of this kind was a general 
discourse in Boston when I was a boy, of a complaint from 
North Carolina against New England rum, that it poisoned 
their people, giving them the dry-belly-ache, with a loss of 
the use of their limbs. The distilleries being examined on 
the occasion, it was found, that several of then used leaden 
still-beads and worms, and the physicians weie cf opinion, 
that tbe mischief was occasidned by that use of lead. The 
Jegblatur^ of Massachussetts thereupon passed an act, pro- 
hilnting, under severe penalties, the use of such stilUieads 
and worms hereafter. 

In 1724, being in London, I went to work in the 
printing-house of Mr. Palmer, BartbokMMw^gse, as a 
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oompositor. I there fimnd a praetioey I had never seen 
kefore, of drying a CBMe of types (whidi are wet in distiw 
bution) by placiiig it slofRDg before the fire. I found thia 
bad the additional advantage, wheo the types were nUt 
only dried but heated, of being oomlbftable to the hands 
working over them in cold weather. I therefore some- 
times heated my case when the types did not want drying. 
But an old workman observing it, advised me not to do so, 
telling me I might lose the use of my bands by it, as two of 
our companions had nearly done; one of whom, that used 
to earn his guinea a week, could not then make more than 
ten shillings; and the other^ who had the dangles, but 
seven and sixpence. This» with a kind of obscure pain, 
that I had somedmes felt, tm it were, in the bones of my 
hand when working over the types made very hot, induced 
me to omit the practice. But talking afterwards with M« • 
James, a letter-founder in the same Close, and asking him 
if his people, who worked over the little furnaces of melted 
metal, were not subject to that disorder, he made light of 
any danger from the effluvia, but ascribed it to particles of 
the metal swallowed with their food by slovenly workmen,, 
who went to their meals after handling the metal, without 
well washing thdr fingers, so that some of the metallic 
particles were taken off by their bread, and eaten with it. 
This appeared to have some reason in it. But the pain I 
had experienced made me still afraid of those effluvia. 

Being in Derbyshire at some of the furnaces for smelt- 
ing of lead ore, I was told, that the smoke of those furnaces 
was pemidous to the nei^bouring grass and other vege- 
Ubles, but I do not recollect to have beard any thing of the 
efiiect of such vegetables eaten by ammais. It may be well 
to make the inqiury. 

In America I have often observed, that on the roofs of 
our shingled-houaes, where mo^s is apt to grow in northa>n 
exposures, if there be any thing on the roof painted with 
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white lead, midi as balustera, or frames of dormaiit win 
dows, tec. there is constantly a streak on the shingles from 
such paint down to the eaves, on which no moss will grow» 
but the wood remains constantly clean and free from it. 
We seldom drink rain-water that falls on our houses ; and 
if we did, perhaps the small quantity of lead descending 
from such paint might not be sufBoient-to produce any 
sensible ill effect on our bodies. But I have been told of 
a case in Europe, I forget the place, where a whole family 
was afflicted with what we call the dry-belly-ach, or colica 
jrictorum^ by drinking ndn*water. It was at a country- 
seat, which b^ng situated too high to have the advantage 
of a well, was supplied with water from a tank, which re- 
caved the water from the leaded roofs. Tbu had been 
drank several years without mischief, but some young 
trees planted near the house growing up above the roof, 
and shedding their leaves upon it, it was supposed, that an 
add in those leaves had corrode the lead they covered, 
and furnished the water of that year with its baneful par- 
ticles and qualities. 

When I was in Paris with Sir John Pringle in 1797, he 
visited La Cf^rUe, an hospital particularly famous for the 
eure of that malady, and brought from,thence a pamphlet, 
containing a list of the names of personsy'spedfying their 
profesaons or trades, who had been cured there. I had 
the curiosity to ezamme that list, and found, that all the 
patients were of trades, that some w«y or other use or 
work in lead; such as plumbers, glaziers, painters, Lc 
excepting oply two kinds, stone-cutters and soldiers. In 
them, I could not reconcile it to my notion, that 1^ was 
the cause of that disorder. But on my mentioning it to a 
phyridan of that hospital) he informed me, that the stone^ 
cutters are continually udi^ melted lead', to fix the ends 
qf iron balustrades in stones; and that th^ soldiers had 

X 
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been employed by painters as lidbourers in gnndii^ of 

OOlottFB. 

This, my dear fiiend, is all I can at ]^^esent r^odltfct Mi 
the subject. You will see by it, that the opnitfn of -Ais 
mischievous effect from lead^ is at -left^l «bove sixty years' 
old ; and yon will observe with oonoem bow loi^ a usrfiil 
truth maybe known and exist, befi>r# it is generally re- 
ceived and practised on/ 

• r ftm' ever your*s most affeotionafely; • 

B- FRANKLIN. 



TO M. DUBOURG. 

Obset'vations on the prevailing Doctrines of Lifeamd 
Death. 

*. • ♦ Your observations on the causes of deatii, and the 
experiments which you propose for recalling to fife those 
who appear to be killed oy lightnings demonstrate equally 
your sagacity aud yonr humanity. It appears^ that the 
doctrines of life and death, in general, are yet but little 
understood. 

A toad buried in sand will live, it is sud, till this sand 
becomes petrified : and then, being inclosed in the stone, 
it may still live for we know not how many ages. Tba 
facts which are cited in support of this opinion are too 
numerous, and too circumstantial, not to deserve a certttn 
degree of credit. As we are accustomed to see bll the 
animals widi whibh we are acquainted, eat and drink, it 
appears to ns difficult to conceive, how a toad can be sup^ 
ported in such a dungeon : but if we reflect, that the ne- 
cesaty of nourishment, which animals experience in their 
ordinary state, proceeds from the continual waste of th«r 
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•ubsUinoe by perepiralion, it will appear less incredible, 
that some aninula in a torpid state^ perspiring less because 
they use no exercise, should have less need of aliment; 
and that others, which are coTered with scales or shells, 
which stop perspiration, such as land and sea turtles, ser- 
pents, and some species of fish^ should be able to subsi9t 
a considerable time without any nourishment whatever. A 
plant, with its flowers, fades and dies immediately, if ex- 
posed to the air without having its root immersed in a 
humid soil, from which it may dbraw a sufficient quantity of 
moisture to supply that which exhales from its substance, 
and is carried oiF continually by the air. Perhaps, how- 
ever, . if it were buried in quicksilver, it might preserve for 
a considerable space of time its vegetable life, its smeii and 
colour. If this be the case, it might prove a commodious 
method of transporting from distant countries those deli- 
cate plants, which are unable to sustun the inclemency of 
the weather at sea, and whiph require particular care and 
attentjra. I hfive seen an instance of common flies pre- 
served in a manner aomewhat similar. They had been 
drowned in Madeira wine, apparently about the time when 
It was bottled in Virginia, to be sent hither (to London). 
At the opening of one of the bottles, at the house of a 
friend where I then was^ three drowned flies fell into the 
first glass that yjm Sikd, Hl^Ting beard it remarked that 
drowned flies were capable of being revived by the rays of 
the SUB, I proposed making the experiment upon these: 
they were therefore exposed to the sun upon a neve, which 
had been employed to strain them out of the wide. In less 
than three hours, two of them began by duress to recover 
life. They commenced by some con^sive motions of the 
th^s, and at length tliey raised themselves upon their 
legs, wiped dieir eyes with their fbie-feet, beat and brushed 
their wings with their hind-feet, and soon after began to 
fly, finding themselves in Old England, without knowing 

Y 8 
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how they came thither. The third continued lifeless til 
sun-set, when, loonng all hopes of him, he was thrown 
away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to invent a 
method of embahning drowned persons, in such a manner 
that they may be recalled to life at any period, however 
distant ; for having a very ardent deare to see and observe 
the sUte of America an hundred years hence, I should pre- 
fer to an ordinary death, the being immersed in a cask of 
Madeira wine, with a few friends till that time, to be then 
recalled to life by the solar warmth of my dear country f 
But since in all probaUlity we live in an age too early and 
too near the infancy of science, to hope to see such an art 
brought in our time to its perfection, I must for the pre- 
sent content myself with the treat, which you are so kind 
as to promise me, of the resurrection of a fowl or turkey- 
cock. 

I am, be. 

B. FRANKLIN. 



On the Priced Corny and Management of the Poor. 
TO ME8SISURS THE PUBLia 

I am <Hie of that class of people that feeds you all, and at 
present is abused by you all ; — in short, I am a farmer. 

By your news-papers we are told, that God had sent a 
very short harvest to some other countries of Europe. I 
thought this might be in favour of Old England ; and that 
now; we should get a good price for our grain, which would 
bring millions among us, and make us flow in money ; that 
to be sure is scarce enough. 

But the wisdom of government forbad the exportation. 
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Well, aajs 1, then we must be content with the mailet- 
price at home. ** 

No, say my lords the mob, you sha*n\ have that Bring 
your com to market, if you dare ; — we'll seU it for you, for 
less money, or take it for nothing. 

Being thus attacked by both ends of ihe tonsHiuiion, 
the head and tail ofgovemmenif what am I to do? 

Must I keep my com in the bam, to feed and increase 
the breed of fats?-— be it so ; — they cannot be less thankful 
than those I have been used to feed. 

Are we farmers the only people to be grudged the 
profits of our honest labour ? — And why ? One of the late 
scribblers against us gives a bill of fare of the provisions at 
my daughter's wedding, and proclaims to all the world, that 
we had the insolence to eat beef and puddmg ! — Has he 
not read the precept in the good book. Thou $haU noi 
muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com ; 
or does he think us less worthy of good living than our 
oxen? 

O, but the manufacturers ! the manufacturers ! they are 
to be favoured, and they must have bread at a cheap rate ! 

Hark ye, Mr. Oaf ; — ^The farmers live splendidly, yoii 
say. And pray, would you have them hoard the money 
they get? Their fine ck)thes and furniture, do they make 
them themselves or for one another, and so keep the mo- 
ney among them ? Or, do they employ these your darling 
manufacturers, and so scatter it again all over the nation ? 

The wool would produce me a better price, if it weref 
suffered to go to foreign markets ; but that. Messieurs the 
Public, your laws will not permit It must be kept all at 
home, that our dear manufacturers may have it the cheaper. 
And then^ having yourselves thus lessened our encourage- 
ment for raising sheep, you curse us for the scarcity of 
mutton ! 

I have heard my grandfather say, that the farmers sub^ 
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mitted to tb« prohibition oh the exportation of woel, bebg 
made to expect and believe, that when the manufacturer 
bought hil wool cheaper, thej should also have their doth 
cheaper. But the deuce a bit. It has been growing 
dearer and dearer from that day to this. How so ? Why, 
truly, the eloth is exported ; and that keeps up the price. 

Now if it be a good principle, that the exportation of a 
commodity is to be restrained, that so our people at home 
may have it the cheaper ; stick to that principle, and go 
thorough stitch with it Prohibit the exportation of your 
ckth, your leather, and shoes, your iron-ware» and your 
manufactures of all sbrts, to make them all cheaper at 
home. And cheap enough they will be, I will warrant you 
-—till people leave off making them. 

Some folks seem to think they ought never to be easy 
till England becomes another Lubberland, where it is 
fancied the streets are paved with penny-rolls, the houses 
tiled with pancakes, and chickens, ready roiasted, cry. 
Come eat me. 

I say, when you are sure you huve got a good prin- 
ciple, stick to it, and carry it through* I hear it is said, 

that though it was necessary and right for the m y to 

advise a prohibition of the exportation of corn, yet it was 
contrary to law ; and also^ that though it was contrary to 
Ian for the mob to obstruct waggons, yet it was necessary 
and rights — Just the same thing to a tittle. Now they tell 
me, an act of indemnity ought to pass in favour of the 

1X1 y^ to secure them from the consequences of having 

acted illegally. If so, pass another in favour of the mob. 
Others say, some of the mob ought to be hanged, by vray 

of example. If so, — but I say no more than I have 

said before, when you are sure that you have got a good 
principle^ go through with it 

You say, poor labourers cannot afford to buy bread at 
a high price, unless they had higher wages. Possibly. 
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£ut how shall we fansclrs be able to afibvd oar labourers 
higher wi^% if you. will, not aUowus to get, when we 
might have it, a higher price for our coru ? 

k^y all that I can letou^ we should at least have had a 
guinea « givarter more^ if the exportation had been al- 
lowed. And this money England would have got from 
foreigners. , 

But, it seems^ we fanners must take so much less, that 
(he poor may have it so much cheaper. 

This operates th&a, aa a tax for the maintenance of the 
poor. A very good thing, you wiU say. But I ask, why 
a partial tax ? why laid on us farmers only ? If it it be a 
good thing, pray. Messieurs the Public, take your share of 
it, by indemnifying ,us a little out of your public treasury. 
In doing a good thing, .there is both honour and pleasure 
— ^you are welcome to your share of both^ 
^ For 9iy own part, I am not so well satisfied of the good* 
ness of this thing, I am for doing good to the poor^ but 
1 differ in opinion about the means. I think the best way 
of doing good to the poor, is, not making them easy in po- 
verty, but leading, or driving them cut of it. In my youth, 
I travelled much, and I observed in different countries, 
that the more public provisions were made for the poor, 
the less they, provided for themselves, and of course be- 
camq poorer. And, dn the contrary, -the less that was done 
for them, the more they did for themselves, and became 
richer. Thefe is no country in the world where so many 
provisions are established for them ; so many hospitals to 
receive them when they are sick or lame, founded and 
maintained by voluntary charities; so many alms-houses 
for the aged of both sexes, together with a solemn general 
law made by the rich to subject their estates to a heavy tax 
for the support of the poor. Under all these obligations, 
are our poor, modest, humble, and thankful ? And do they 
use their best endeavours to maintain themselves, and 
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lighten our ihoulders of this burden ? On the oontnury, I 
affirm^ that there is no oountrj in the world in whidi th^ 
poor are more idle» dissolute, drunken, and insolent The 
day you {Mnsed that act^ you took away fiom belbre their 
eyes the greatest of all inducements to industry, frugidity» 
and sobriety^ by pving them a dependanee on somewhat 
else than a careful accumulation during youth and health 
for support in age or sickness. In short, you offered a 
premium for the encouragement of idleness, and yoU 
should not now wonder, that it has had iu effect in the in- 
crease of poverty. Repeal that law, and you will soon set 
a change in their manners. Saint Monday and Saint 
Tuesday will soon cease to be holidays. Six iajfi thoH 
thou labour, though one of the old commandments long 
treated as out of date, will again he looked upon as a re- 
spectable precept; industry will increase, and with it 
plenty among the lower geople ; their ctrcumstances will 
mend, and more will be done for their happiness by inuring 
them to provide for themselves, than could be done by 
dividing all your estates among them. 

Excuse me, Mesaeurs the Public, if, upon this ifUereH- 
ing subject, I put you to the trouUe of reading a little of 
my nonsense; I am sure I have lately read a great deal of 
your\ and therefore from you (at least from those of 
you who are writers) 1 deserve a little indulgence. I am 
your'Si &c 

ARATOR. 
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TO BENJAMIN VAUGHAN, ESQ. 

On Luxwyy Idleness^ and Industry. 
Writtni in ITSi. 

It b wonderful how preposteroualy the affairs of this 
world ar^ managed. Naturally one wcmld imagine, that 
the interest of a. lew individuala should give way to general 
interest ; but individuals manage their affairs with so much 
more application, industry^ and address, than the public 
do theirs, that general interest most commonly gives way 
to particular. We assemble parhaments and councils, to 
have the benefit of their collected wisdom ; but we neces- 
sarily have, at the same time, the inconvenience of their col- 
lected passions, prqudices, and private interests. By the 
help of these, artful men overpower their wisdom, and dupe 
its possesscNTs : and if we may judge by the acts, arrets, and 
edicts, all the world over, for regulating commerce, an as 
sembly of great men is the greatest fool upon earth. 

I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for luxury. 
1 am not sure that in a great state it is capable of a re^* 
medy, nor that the evil is in itself always so great as it is 
represented. Suppose vee include in the definition of 
luxury all unnecessary expense, and then let us consider, 
whether laws to prevent such expense are possible to be 
executed in a great country, and whether, if they could be 
executed, our people generally would be happier, or even 
richer. Is not the hope of being one day able to purchase 
and enjoy luxuries, a great spur to labour and industiy f 
May not luxury therefore produce more than it consumes, 
if, without such a spur, people would be, as they are na- 
turally enough inclined to be, lazy and indolent? To this 
purpose I remember a circumstance. The skipper of a 
shallop^ employed between Cape May and Philadelphia^ 
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had d<me lui some small senrice, for which he refused to be 
paid. My wife, understanding thst he had a daughter; sent 
her a present of a new-fashioned .cap. Three years after, 
this skipper being at my house with an old farmer of Cape 
May, his passenger, be meolioiied the cap, and how much 
his daughter had been pleased with it *^ But,** said h^ 
** it proved adear cap to our congregation.'* •• How so ?** 
<< When my daughter appeared with it at meeting, it was 
so much admired, that all the girls i-esohred to get sudi 
caps from Philadelphia ; and my Wife and I computed, ttfat 
the whole could not have cdst less than a hundred pounds/ 
•♦True,** said the farmer,' ^'but you do not tell all the 
itory. I think the cap was nevertheless an advantage to 
its, for it was the first thing that put our girts upon knitting 
worsted mittens fbr sale at Philadelphia, that they might 
have wherewithal to buy caps and ribbons there, and you 
know that that industry has continued, and is likely to eon* 
tinue and increase to a much greatef value, and answer 
better purposes.*" Upon the whole, I was more reconciled 
to this little [dece of luxury, since not only the ^rls were 
made happier by having fine caps, but the Miiladelphians 
by the supply of warm mittens. 

In our commerdal towns upon the sea-coast, fortunes 
will occasionally be made. Some of those who grow rich 
will be prudent, live within bounds, and preserve what 
they have g£uned for their posterity : others, fond of show- 
ing their wealth, will be extravagant, and ruin themselves. 
Laiirs cannot prevent this: and peHiaps it is not always an 
evil to the public^ A shilling spent idly by a fool, may be 
pieked up by a wiser person, who knows better what to do 
with it. It is therefore not lost A vain fiUly fellow 
builds a fine house, fbmishes it' richly, Uves in it expen- 
sively, and in a few years ruins himself: but the masons, 
carpenters, smiths, and other honest tradesmen, have been 
l)y his employ assisted in maintaitiing and raising their fa-^ 
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iiiiifiei; the fiihMr lits beeift ^paid%'lHftlabothv/aBd€taGtHi« 
taged, and the estate is now in better hands. In aooM 
cases, indeed; certain modA>^ hinuiij may be a public 
evili iti'die sanie mmindr as it is a privkteoae* If there 
b^ a niition> for instanoe, that expopts its: beef and linen,* to 
pay ibr the ittiportation i»f daret and porter, while a great 
part of its people Hve upon potatoes^ and wear no sliirts, 
wherein does it differ from the sot, who lets his family 
(Starve, and 'selk -his dothes to'biiy drink ? Our American 
cbmmeree is, I confess, a Kttle in this way. We sell our 
victuals to the islands for rom and sugar ; the substantial 
necessaries of life for superjOuities. But we ha^ plenty^ 
and Kve well neverthdess, though, by being soberer, we 
might be richer. 

The vast quantity of forest land we have yet to dear, 
lind put in order for cultivation, will for a long time keep 
ihe body of our nation laborious and irugd. Forming an 
opinion of our people and their manners, by what is seen 
among the inhabitants of the sea^ports, is judging from an 
improper sample. The people of the titiding towns may 
be rich and luxurious, while the country possesses all the 
virtues thai tend to promote happiness and public prosper 
rity. Those towns are not much regarded by the country ; 
they are hardly oonndered as ah essential part of the states, 
and the experieni;^' of the last Wtit has shown, that their 
being in the possession of the enemy did not necessarily 
draw on the subjection of the countly, whidi far^ely con- 
tinucd to mountain its treedcNtn and independence notwith- 
standing. 

It ha:s been computed by some political arithmetidan, 
that if every man and Woman would work for four hour^ 
each day on something useful, iihat labour would produce 
sufficient to procure all tbe necessaries and comforts of 
life, want and misery would be banished out of the world, 
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andtbemtof thetiraDty«fiiur hsmnmii^thb litem nd 
pleatura. 

What oocaaoos then to iDudi want and wmryt It is 
the emplojiiieat of waea and women in workf, that pioduce 
neither the neowiiries nor oonvenienoes of life, wbo^ widi 
those who do nothing, consiuQe neosssaries imised by the 
laborious. To exphdn this. 

The first elements of wealth are obtained by labour, from 
the earth and waters. I have land, and rsise corn. With 
this, if I feed a family that does nothing, my oom inll be 
consumed, and at the end of the year I shall be no richer 
than I was at the beginning. But if, while 1 feed them, I 
employ some in spinning, others in making bricks, &c. 
for building, the value of my com will be arrested and re* 
main with me, and at the end of the year we may all be 
better cbthed and better lodged. And if, instead of em* 
pbying a man I feed in making bricks, I employ him in 
Addling for me, the com be eats is gone, and no part of his 
manufacture remains to augment the wealtli and conve- 
nience of the family : I shall therefore be the poorer for 
this fifldling man, unless the rest of my family work more 
or eat less to make up the deficnency he occanons. 

Look round the world, and see the millions employed 
in doing nothing, or in something that amounts to 
nothing, when the necessaries and conveniences of life 
are in question* What is the bulk of commerce, for 
which we fight and destroy each other, but the tcnl of mil- 
lions for superfluities, to the great hazard and loss of many 
lives, by the constant dangers of the sea ? How much la- 
bour is spent in building and fitting great ships, to go to 
China and Arabia for tea and coffee, to the West Indies 
for sugar, to America for tobacco ? These things cannot 
be called the necessaries of life, for our ancestors lived very 
comfortably without them. 
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A question may be asked : could all these people now em- 
ployed in rainng, making, or carrying superfluities, be sub- 
sisted by raising necessaries ? I think they might llie 
world is large, and a great part of it still uncultivated. Many 
hundred millions of acres in Ana, Africa, and America, — 
are still in a forest, and agreatdeal even in Europe. On a 
hundred acres of this forest a man might become a substantial 
farmer, and an hundred thousand men, employed in dear- 
mg each his hundred acres, would hardly brighten a.spot 
big enough to be viable from the moon, unless with Her* 
schePs telescope ; so vast are the regions still in wood. 

It is, however, some comfort to reflect, that, upon the 
whole, the quantity of industry and prudence among man* 
Idnd exceeds the quantity of idleness and folly. Hence the 
increase of good buildings, farms cultivated, and populous 
cities filled with wealth, all over Europe, irfiich a few ages 
since were only to be found on the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean ; and this notwithstanding the mad wars continually ra^ 
ging, by which are often destroyed in one year the work^ of 
many years peace. So that wemay hope the luxury of a few 
merchants on the coast will not be the ruin of America. 

One reflection more, and I will end this long rambling 
letter. Almostall theparts of our bodies require some expense. 
The feet demand shoes, the 1^ stockings, the rest. of the 
body ck>thing, and the beUy a good deal of victuals. Our 
eyes, though exceedbgly useful, ask, when reasonable, only 
the dieap asostanoe of spectacles, wluch could not much im- 
pair our finances. But the eyes of other people are the eyes 
that ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I should want 
o^ther fine dotbes^ fine houses^ nor fine furniture 
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On Smugglings and Us varUmi Spmies. 

Sib, 

Thera are many people tiiat would b^ thought, and even 
think themseiTes, hamest nan, who foil nevertheless in par. 
tieular points of honesty; di>riii|ij|g frpip that character 
sometimes by the preTalenee of niod^, pr cruston?/ and some- 
tim^B throu j^ mere inatteotbn ; so tbait .Ui^ir hq^tiy is par:^ 
tial only, and not jvnrra/ or tiniver$al# Thu^ one, who 
who would soorn to oTer^stach you in a bargain, shall make 
no Bcmple of tricking, you a. little now apd tlien at pards ; 
another that- plays with the utmost fabmeas, shall with great 
freedom cheat you fai die sale of a horse. But there is no 
kind of dishonesty^ into which otherwise good people more 
easily and frequently fidU than tbat of defrauding gD?em- 
ment of its revenues by smugi^&ng, when they have an op- 
portunity, or encouraging sm^gg]ers by buying their goods. 

I fell into these reiectiona the other day, on hearing 
two gentlemen of reputatioa diaoQursing about a small 
estate, which one of them waa incboed to sell, and the 
other to buy ; when the seUor, in reeosntiiepdipg the place, 
remarfced, tha. its situatiaD was very advantageous on this 
aoeount, that, being on the . seai-coaat in a smuggling 
country, one had frequent, opportunities of biiying many 
of the expensive articles <ttsed in a fimily (^uch as tea» 
ccSee, chocolate, braiid[y, winesj. canArics, Bruia^Is laces, 
French silks, and all kinda of. India* goods)^ ^ 9f^ apd in 
some artieles to f€P teni. cheaper ikan tMy coMld be Ivid 
in the more interior partsy of tnaDbrs.di^.paid 4uli3r- Tl^ 
other honest gentleman allowed this to be an advantage, 
but insisted, that the seller, in the advanced price he de- 
manded on that account, rated the advantage much above 
its value. And neither of them seemed to think dealing 
with smugglers a practice that an Iu)rust man (provided he 
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foJt his goods cheap) imd the ktst veeson to be aaham- 
edof. 

At a time when the load of our public debt, and the 
heavy expense of msaBtaining.our fleets and armies (o be 
readyforoiiir defence on occaaiiokiy makes it necessary^ not 
only to ooDtiQue old taxeSj^ but often to look out for new 
ctnes, peiiiaps it may not be umiseful to state this matter ia 
» hgfat diat few seem to have considered it in. 

The people of Great Britain, under the happy eonMltu- 
tion of this country, have a privilege few other countties^ 
enjoy, that of choosing the third braach of the legislature^ 
which brandi has alone the power .of regulating their 
tisxes. Now whenever the government finds it. necessary 
fi>r the common benefit, advantage,, and safety of the. na-. 
don, for the security of our liberties^ prepay, i^igion, imd^ 
every thing that is dear to us, that certain sums slyall h^ 
yearly raised by taxes, duties, &c. and paid into the;p^|b)ict 
treasuiy, thence to be dispensed by gov^ri^ment fpr.thipse 
purposes; ought not every Aone^^ man freeljfand w^Uiag^y 
to payhis just proportion of this neoessafy expense ? ^^n 
he possibly preserve a right to that chatH^ter. if^ by any 
fraud, stratagem, or contrivanoe, he avpi^S^ tbat paym^t^ 
in whde or in part. 

What should we think of a companion^ whp, havic^ 
supped with his friends at a tavem« and partink^o, 
equally of the joys of the evening with the rest of us, wpold 
nevertheless contrive by some artifice to shift his share, of, 
the reckoning upon others, in order to go off scpUfree?. 
If a man who practised this would, when detected, be 
deemed and called a scoundrel, what ought he tQ be called 
who can enjoy all the inestimable benefits of public society,- 
and yet by smuggling, or dealing with smugglersj .cqntrive 
to evade paying his just share c^ the expense, a^ settled 
by his own representativca in parliament ) and wrongfully 
throw it upon his honester and perhaps much poorer 
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neighboun ? He will perlmps be ready to tell mc^ tbit Im 
does not wrong his neighbours ; he scorns the imputation^' 
he only cheats the king a little, who is very able to bear it 
This, however, is a mistake. The public treasure is the 
treasure of the nation, to be applied to national purposes. 
And when a duty is laid for a particular public and neces- 
SBiy purpose, if, through smuggling, that duty falls short of 
rainng the sum required, and other duties must therefore 
be laid to make up the deficiency ; all the additional sum 
laid by the new duties, and paid by other people, thoi^h it 
should amount to no more than a half-penny or a farthing 
per head, is so much actually picked out of the pockets of 
diose other people by the smugglers and their abettors and 
eneouragers. Are they then any better ur other than 
pickpockets? and what mean, low, rascally pickpocketk 
Biust those be, that can pick pockets for halfpence and 
for farthings ? 

I would not however be supposed to allow in what I 
have just smd, that dieating die Icing is a less ofTenoe 
agMUst honesty, than dieating the public The king and 
the public in this case are different names for the same 
tlung: but if we conader the king distinctly, it will not 
lessen the crime : it is no justification of a robbery^ that 
the person robbed was ridi and able to bear it. The king 
has as much right to justice an the meanest of his sul^ects ; 
and as he is truly the common father of his people, those 
that rob him fall under the scripture woe, pronounced 
against the son that robbeib Ids father, and saith it is no liii. 

Mean as this practice is, do we not daily see people of 
diaracter and fcNrtune engaged in it for trifling advanti^ea 
to themselves i Is any lady ashamed to request of a gen* 
tieman of her acquaintance^ that when he returns from 
abroad, he would smuggle her home a piece of alk or lace 
ftom France or Flanders f Is any gentleman ashamed to 
undertake and execute the commission f Not in the least 
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Mechanict, senranU, farmers, and go forth. 
Are eoff^-peper^ of inferior worth ; 
LeM priz*d, more usefu], for .your desk decreed. 
Free to all pens, and prompt at er'ry need. 

The wretch, whom avVce bide to pinch and iptn^ 
Stanre, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir. 
It coarse Brown paper ; such as pedlars choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser's contrast, who destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune. In a round of Joys. 
Will any piper match him? Yes, throughout, 
HeTs a tnie rinking papery past all doubt. 

The retail politician's anxious thought 
Deems thu side always right, and thai stark nought; 
He foams with censure s with applause he raves — 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
He*ll want no type his weakness to proclaim. 
While such a thing as/ooTs-cop has a name. 

The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high 
Who picks a quarrel, if you step awry. 
Who cant a jest, or hint, or look endure : 
What^ he? What? Tomck-pttper to besure. 

What are your poets, take them as they fall. 
Good, bad, rich, poor, mueh read» not mid at all ? 
Them and th«r works In the same class youll find : 
They are the mere waiU-fmper of mankind. 

Observe the maidoi, innocently sweety 
She's fair foUu-paptr, an unsullied sheet : 
On "which the happy man, whom fate ordabs, 
May write his iimm, and take her for his pains. 

One instance more, and only one 111 bring— 
Tie the great man who scorns a little thing. 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims art hit awB^ 
Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone i 
True genuine royal-paper is his breast,— 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, best 
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Plain Truih; or serious Coruideraiions on the Preseni 
State of the CUff of Philadelphia, and Province of 
Pennsylvania. 

BY A TRADESMAN OF PHILADELPHIA.* 

It is 8md» the wise Italians make this g^roverhial remark 
on our nation, tiz. The English feel, but they do not see. 
That is, they are sennble of inconveniences when they are 
present, but do not take suflBcient care to prevent them : 
their natural couri^ makes them too Httle iqpprebensive of 
danger, so that they are often surprised by it, unprovided 
of the proper means of security. When it is too late,' 
they are sennble of their imprudence: after great fires, 
they provide buckets and engines : after a pestilence, they 
think of keeping clean th^ streets and common sewers ; 
and when a town has been sacked by their enemies, they 
provide for its defc^nce, &c, Thb kind of afier-msdom is 
indeed so oommcn with ms, as to occasion the vulgar, though 
very significant sa]riBg> When the steed is skleny you shut 
the stable door. 

But the more insensible we generally aie of public dan- 
ger and indifferent when warned of it, so much the more 
freely, openly, and earnestly, ought such as apprehend it to 



* ** 1 744, a Spanish privateer, having entered the Bay 
of Delaware, ascended as high as Newcastle, to the great 
terror of the citizens of Philadelphia. On this occa^on 
Franklin wrote his first political pamphlet called Plain Truth, 
to exhort hb fellow citizens to the bearing of arms ; which laid 
the foundation of those military associations, which followed, 
at different times, for the defence of the country/ 
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•peak their itiitiiiieiits : that, if po6able» tbo>e who seem ta 
sleep majr be awakened, to think of aoine nieana of avoiding 
or preventing the mischiei^ before it be too late. 

Believing, therefore, that it is my duljf^ I shall honestlj 
speak my mind in the following pi^ter. 

Wai* at this time rages over a great part of the known 
world: oor newspapers are weekly filled with fresh aooounts 
of the destnictiooi it every where occasions. Pennsylvania^ 
indeed, sitaate in the centre of the colonies, has hitherto 
enjoyed profound repose; and though our nation is en^ 
gaged in a bloody war with two great and powerful king. 
doms, yet, defended in a great degree from the French, on 
the one hand, by the northern provinces, and from the Spa-., 
niards, on the other, by the southern, at no small expense, 
to each, our people have, till lately, slept securely in theic 
habitations. 

There is no British colony excepting this but has made 
some kind of provision for its defence ; many of them have 
therefore never been attempted by an enemy ; and others 
that were attacked, have generally defended themselves 
with success. The length and difficulty of our bay and. 
river have been thought so effectual a security to us, that 
hitherto no means have been entered, into^ that might dis- 
courage an attempt upon os; or prevent its succeeding. 

But whatever security this might have been while both 
country and city were poor, and the adyanti^ to be ex- 
pected scarce worth the hazard oC an attempt, it is now 
doubted, whedier we can any longer safely depend upon it. 
Our wealth, of late years much increased, is one strong 
temptation, our defenceless state another, to induce an 
enemy to attack us; while the acquaintance they have 
lately gained with our bay and river, by means of the pri- 
soners and flags of truce they have had among us; by spies 
which they ahnost every where maintain, and perhaps from 
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traitors anHXig ouneWet, with the fadhty of getting pilots 
to conduct them ; and the known absence of diips of war» 
during the greatest part of the year, finom both Viiginia 
and New York, ever since the war began, render the ap- 
pearance of success to the enemy fiur more promising, and 
therefore highly increase our dai^ger. 

That our enenuea may hate spies abroad, and some 
even in these colonies, will not be made much doubt o^ 
when it is considered, that such has been the practice of all 
nations in all ages, whenever they were engaged, or in- 
tended to engage in war. Of this we have an early ex- 
ample in the book oi Judges (too p^tinent to our case, 
and therefore I must beg leave a little to enlarge upon it) 
where we are told, chap, xviil v. 8. That Ac Children cf 
Dan sent of their Jamify Jive men from their oo(uf$ to epie 
out the landf and search t/, saying, Go^ search the land. 
These Danites, it seems, were at this time not very ortfao- 
dox in their religion, and their spies met with a certain 
idolatrous priest of their own persuasion, v. 8. and they 
said to him. Who brought thee hither i What makest 
thou in this place f And what hast thou heret [Would 
to God no such priests were to be found among us.] And 
they said unto him, v. 5. Adc counsel of Gody that we may 
know, wheUier our way which we go shall be prosperous: 
and the priest said unto thern^ Go in peace; before the 
Lord is your way wherein you go. [Arc there no priesU 
among us, think you, fiiat might, in the like case, give an 
enemy as good encouragement ? It is well known, that we 
have numbers of the same religion with those, who of late 
encouraged the French to invade our mother country.] 
And they came, verse 7, to Laihh, and saw the people 
that were therein, how they dwelt cabeless, after the 
manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secitkb. They 
thought themselves secure, no doubt; and as they never 
had been disturbed, vainly thought they never should. It 
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ifl Dot unlikdy, that tome might see tlie danger they were 
exposed to by living in that careless manner : but that, if 
these publicly expressed their apprehensions, the rest re- 
proached them as timorous persons, wanting courage or 
confidence in thdr gods, who (they might say) had hitherto 
protected them. But the spies, verse 8^ returned, and 
said to thdr countrymen, verse 9, Jrise^ that we may go 
ftp against them : for we have seen the landy and behM it 
is very good I And are ye still f Be not slothful to go. 
Verse 10, when ye go^ ye shall come to a people sEcuRit; 
[that is, a people that apprehend no danger, and therefore 
have made no provision against it ; great encouragement 
this ] and to a large land^ and a place where titers is no 
want of any ^Atng. What could they desire more ? Ac- 
cordingly we find, in the fisHowing verses, that siw hundred 
men only, appointed with weapons of war^ undertook the 
conquest of this large land: knowing that 600 men, armed 
and disciplined, would be an over-match perhaps for 60^000, 
unarmed, undisciplined, and off their guard. And when 
they went against it, tlie idolatrous priest, verse 17, with 
his graven image and.his ephod^ and his seraphim and his 
molten image [plenty of superstitious trinkets], joined with 
them, and, no doubt, gave them all the intelligence and 
asnstance in his power ; his heart, as the text assures us, 
being glad, perhaps for reasons more than one. And now, 
what was the fate of poor l4ush ! The 600 men being 
arrived, found as the spies had reported, a people quibt 
and SECTJRK, verse 90, 21, And they smote them with the 
e^e of (he sword, and burnt tJie city with fire ; and there 
was no DELivERRR, bccause it was far from Zidon. — 
I^ot so far from Zidon, however, as Pennsylvania is from 
Britain ; and yet we are, if possible more careless than the 
people of Laish ! As the scriptures are given for our re- 
proof, instruction, and warning, may we make a due use 
of this example, before it be too late ! 
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And is our country, any more than our dty, altogether 
free from danger? Perhaps not. We have, it is tnie^ 
had a long peace with the Indians : but it is a long peace, 
indeed, as well as a long kne, that has no ending. The 
French know the power and importance of the Six Na- 
ttons, and spm^ no artifice^ P^uns, or expense, to gain them 
to their interest Bj their priests they have eonverted 
many to their religion, and these* have openly espoused 
their cause. The rest appear irresointe what part to take ; 
no persuasions, though enforced with costly presents, hay- 
ing yet been able to engage them generally on our side, 
though we had numerous forces on their borders, ready 
to second and support them. What then may be ex* 
pected, now those forces are, byocders fiom the crown, to 
be disbanded, when our boasted expedition is laid aside, 
through want (as it may appear to them) either <rf* strength 
or courage; when they see that the Frendi and their In« 
dians, boldly, and with impunity, ravage the firmders of 
New York, and acalp the inhabitants; when those few 
Indians, that engaged with us against the French, are left 
exposed to thrir resentment: when they consider these 
things, is there no danger that, through disgust at our 
upage, joined with fear of the French power, and greater 
confidence in their promises and protectiim than in ours, 
they may be wholly gained over by our enemies, and join 
in the war against us? If such should be the case, which 
God forbid, how soon may the mischief spread to our 
frontier countries? And what may we expect to be the 
consequence, but desertion of plantations, ruin, bloodshed, 
and confusion! 

Perhaps some in the city, towns, and plantations near 
the river, may say to themselves, « An Indian war on the 



• The praying Indians. 
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fmntiers will not affect us; the enemy trill never con^^ 
near our hatntations; let those eoncenied take car^ ok 
themselves.^ And others who live in the country, when 
they are toU of the danger the city is in, from aUempts by 
ft^a, ttay say^ ^ What is that to us? The eneny will bis 
^tisfied with th^ plunder of the town, and never think if 
worth bis while to visit our ^laata^ns: let the tofwn take 
care of itself.^ These pre not laere suppositions, for I 
have heard some talk in this stmnge manner. But are 
these the sentiments - of true Pennsylvanians, of fellow- 
countrymen, or even of. men, that have common sense or 
goodness? Is not the whole jMrovince one body, united 
by living under the same laws, and enjoying the same pri- 
vileges? Are not the people of city and country con- 
nected as relations, both by blood and marriage^ and in 
friendships equally dear ? Are they not likewise united in 
interest, and mutually useful and necessary to aach other 1 
When the feet are wounded, shall the head say. It is not 
me ; I will not trouble myself to contrive relief? Or if the 
head is in danger, shall the hands say» We are not affected, 
and therefore will lend no asastance. No* For so would 
the body be easily destroyed: but when all parts join their 
endeavours for its security, it is often preserved. And 
such should be the union betweea the country and the 
town ; and such their mutual endeavours for the safety of 
the whole. When New England, a distant colony, in- 
volved itself in a grievous debt to reduce Cape Breton,, we 
freely gave four thousand pounds for their relief. And at 
another time, remembering that Great Britain, still more 
distant, groaned under heavy taxes in supporting the war, . 
we threw in our mite to their assistance, by a free ph of 
three thousand pounds : and shall country and town join 
in helping strangers (as those comparatively are) and yet 
refuse to assist each other ? 

But whatever different opinions we have of our security 
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m other respects, our trade» dl seem to agree, is in d«n* 
ger of being mined in another year. The great suooess of 
our enemies, in two different cruises this last sununer in 
our bay, must give them the greatest eneooragement to 
repeat more frequently their visits, the profit being almost 
certmn, and the risk next to nothing. Will not the first 
eflWt of this be, an enhancing of die price of all foreign 
goods to the tradesman and farmer, who use or consume 
them? For the rate of insurance will increase, in pro> 
portion to the hasard of importing them ; and in the same 
proportion will the price of those goods increase. If the 
price of the tradesman's work, and the farmer^s produce 
would increase equally with the price of foreign commodi- 
ties, the damage would not be so great: but the direct 
contrary must happen. For the same hazard or rate of 
insurance, that raises the price of what is imported, must 
be deducted out of and lower the price of what is ex- 
ported. Without this addition and deduction, as long as 
the enemy cruise at our capes, and take those vessels that 
attempt to go ovt^ as well as those that endeavour to come 
til, none can aflbrd to trade, and buaness must be soon at 
a stand. And will not the consequences be a discourage- 
ment of many of the vessels that used to come from other 
places to purchase our produce, and thereby a turning of 
the trade to ports that can be entered with less danger, and 
capaUe of furnishing them with the same commodities, as 
New York, &c. ; a lessening of business to every shop- 
keeper, together with multitudes of bad debts, the high 
rate of goods discouraging the buyers, and the low rates 
of their labour and produce, rendering them unable to pay 
for what they had bought; loss of employment ^o the trades- 
man, and bad pay for what little h^ does ; and lastly, loss 
of many inhabitants, who will retire to other provinces-not 
subject to the like inconveniences; whence a lowering. of 
the value of lands, lots, and houses. 
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rhewemyi no doubt, have been told^tbat the people 
of Pennsylvtnia are Quakers, and against all defence, 
fimn a principle of oonsdenoe ; this, though true of a port, 
ami that a small part only of the inhabitants, is commonly 
said of the whole: and. what may make it look protmble to 
stmigers is, thatin fact, nothing is done by any part of the 
peqile towards their defence^ But to refuse defending 
one^s self, or, one's country, is so unusual a thing among 
mankind, that possihly they may not believe it, till, by 
experience, they find they can come higher and higher up 
our river, seize our vessels, land and plunder our plantations 
and villages, and retire with their booty unmolested. Will 
not this confirm the report, and give them the greatest en- 
couragement to strike one bold stroke for the dty, and for 
the whole plunder of the river. 

It is said by some, that the expense of a vessel to guard 
our trade, would be very heavy, greater than perhaps all 
the enemy can be supposed to take from us at sea would 
amount to, and that it would be cheaper for the govern- 
ment to open an insurance-office, and pay all losses. But 
is this right reasoning ? I think not; for what the enemy 
takes is dear loss to us, and gain to him ; increasing his 
riches and strength, as much as it diminishes ours, so 
making the difference double; whereas the money, paid 
our own tradesmen, for building and fitting out a vessel of 
defence, remains in the countiy, and circulates among us ; 
what is paid to the officers and seamen, that navigate her, 
is also spent ashore, and soon gets into other hands ; the 
farmer receives her money for her provisions, and, on the 
whole, nothing is clearly lost to the country but her wear 
and tear, or as much as she sells for at the end of the war 
less than her first cost. This loss, and a trifling one it is, 
is all the inconvenience ; but how many and how great are 
the conveniences and advantages! and should the enemy, 
through our supineness and neglect to provide for the de- 
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fence both of our trade and country, be encouraged to mU 
tempt this city, and after planderitig us of oar goods, ettbet 
burn it, or pnt it to ransom, how great would that loss be I 
besides .the confusion, terror, and distress, so many husi* 
dreds of families would be involved in ! 

The thought of this latter circumstance so much affects me» 
that I cannot forbear expatiating somewhat more upoo it. 
You have, my dear countrymen and fellow-cidseiis, riches 
to tempt a considerable force to unite and attack you, but 
are under no ties or engagements to unite for your de^ 
fence. Hence, on the first alarm, terror will -spread over 
all : and as no man cfin with certainty depend that another 
will stand by him, beyond doubt very many will seek safety 
by a speedy flight. Those who are reputed rich, will flee, 
through fear of torture, to make them produce more than 
they are able. The man that has a wife and children, will 
find them hanging on his neck, beseeching him with tear^ 
to quit the city, and save his life, to guide and protect them 
in that time of general desolation and ruin. All will run 
into confusion, amidst cries and lamentations, and the 
hurry and disorder of departers, carrying away their effects. 
The few that remain wiil be unable to resist Sacking 
the city will be the first, and burning it, in all probability, 
the last act of the enemy. This, I believe, will be the 
case, if you have timely notice. But what must be your 
condition, if suddenly surprised, without previous alarm, 
perhaps in the night ! Confined to your houses, you will 
have nothing to trust to but the edemy's mercy. Your 
best fortune will be, to fall under the power of commanders 
of king's ships, able to controul the mariners: and not 
into the hands of licentious privateers. Who can, without 
the utmost horror, conceive the miseries of the latter! 
when your persons, fortunes, wives, and daughters, dial! 
be subject to the wanton and unbridled rage, rapine, and 
lust, of ne£rrocs« mulattoes, and others, the vilest and most 
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abandoned of mankind.* A dreadful scene I which some 
may represent as exaggerated. I think it my duty to warn 
you : judge for yourselves. 

It is true, with very little notice, the rich may shift for 
themselves. The means of speedy flight are ready in their 
hands ; and with some previous care to lodge money and 
effects in distant and secure places, though they should lose 
much, yet enough may be left them, and to spare. But 
most unhappily circumstanced indeed are iy®, the middling 
people, the tradesmen, shopkeepers, and farmers of this 
province and city ! We cannot all fly vrith our families ; 
and if we could, how shall We subost ? No; we and they, 
and what little we have gained by hard labour and in- 
dustry must bear the brunt : the weight of contributions, 
extorted by the enemy (as it is of taxes among ourselves) 
must be surely borne by us. Nor can it be avoided, as we 
stand at present : for though we are numerous, we are 
quite defenceless, having neither forts, arms, union, nor 
discipline. And though it were true, that our trade might 
be protected at no great expense, and our country and 
our dty easily defended, if proper measures were but 
taken; yet, who shall take these measures? Who shall 

♦ By accounts, the ragged crew of the Spanish privateer 
tlmt plundered Mr. Liston^s and another plantation, a little 
below Newcastle was composed of such as these. The 
honour and humanity of their officers may be judged. of, 
by the treatment they gave the poor Captain Brown, whom 
Jiey took with Martin's ship in returning from their cruise. 
Because he bravely defended himself and vessel longer than 
they expected, for which every generous enemy would have 
esteemed him, did they, after he had struck and submitted, 
barbaiously stab and murder hiro, though on his knees 
begging quarter. . 
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pay that expense ? On whom may we fix our eyes with 
the least expectation, that they will do any thing fiir our 
security ? Should we address that wealthy and powerful 
body of people, who have ever since the war governed our 
elections, and filled almost every seat in our nssembly; 
should we intreat them to consider, if not as friends, at 
least as legislators, that protection is as truly due from the 
government to the people, as obedietice from the people to 
the government ; and that if, on account of their religious 
scruples, they themselves could do no act for our defence. 
yet they might retire, relinquish their power for a season, 
quit the helm to freer hands during the present tempest, 
to hands, chosen by their own interests too, whose pru* 
dence and moderation, with regard to them, they might 
safely confide in ; secure^ from their own native strength, 
of resuming agmn their present station, whenever it shall 
please them, should we remind them, that the public 
money, raised from all belongs ia all; that ance they 
have for their own ease, and to secure themselves in the 
quiet enjoyment of their religpious prindples (and ma/ they 
long enjoy them) expended such large sums to oppose pe- 
titions, and engage favourable representations of their con- 
duct, if they themselves could by. no means be free to ap- 
propriate any part of the public money for our defence ; 
yet it would be no more than justice, to spare us a rea* 
sotiable sum for that purpose, which they might easily give 
to the king's use as heretofore, leaving all the appropria- 
tion to others, who would faithfully apply it as we deared : 
should we tell them, that though the treasury be at pre- 
sent empty, it may soon be filled by the outstanding public 
debts collected ; or at least credit might be had for such a 
sum, on a single vote of the assembly: that though they 
themselves may be resigned and easy under this naked, 
defenceless state of the country, it is far otherwise with a 
very great part ^ (he people ; with us, who can have na 
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confidence that God \vill protect those that neglect the use 
of rational means for their security ; nor have any reason 
to hope, that our losses, if we should suffer any, may be 
made up by collections in our favour at home. Should we 
conjure them by all the ties of neighbourhood, friendship, 
justice, and humanity, to conader these things ; and what 
distraction, misery, and confusion, what dessolation and 
distress may possibly be the effect of their unrt(UOMibh 
predominancy and perseverance: yet all would be in vain ; 
for they have already been, by great numbers of the people, 
petitioned in vain. Our late governor did for years so- 
lidt, request, and even threaten them in vain. The coun- 
cil have since twice remonstrated to them in vain. Their 
religious prepossessions are unchangeable, thdr obsti- 
nacy mvincible. Is there then the least hope remaining, 
that from that quarter any thing should arise for our se- 
curity E. 

And is our prospect better, if we turn our eyes to the 
strength of the opposite pai;|ty, those great and rich men, 
merchants and osiers, who are ever railing at Quakers for 
doing what their principles seem to require, and what in 
charity we ought to believe they think their duty, but take 
no one step themselves for the public safety. They have 
so much wealth and influence, if they would use it, that 
they might easily, by their endeavours and example, raise 
a military spirit among us, make us fond, studious of, and 
expert in, martial discipline, and effect every thing that is 
necessary, under God, for our protection. But envy seems 
to have taken possession of their hearts, and to have eaten 
out and destroyed every generous, noble, public-spirited 
sentiment. Rage^ at the disappointment of their little 
schemes for power, gnaws their souls, and fills them with 
such cordial hatred to their opponents, that every proposal, 
by the execution of which ihose may receive benefit as 
well as themselves, is rejected with indignation. << What,'^ 
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say they, ^ Shall we lay out our money to proleet the , 
trade of Quaken? Shall we fight to defend Quaken? 
No ; let the trade periah, md the city bum ; let what will 
happen, we shall nerer lift a finger to prevent it. Yet 
the Quakers have comdemce to plead Car thm resolution 
not to fight, which these gentleniea have not. Conscience 
with you, gentlemen, is on the other side of the question : 
conscience enjoins it as adttfy on you (and indeed I think 
it such on every man) to defend your country, your frienda^ 
yoor aged parents, your wives, and helpless children : and 
yet you resolve not to perform this duty» but act contrary 
to your own coascienoes, because the Quakers act ac- 
coniing to thnrs. Till of lale, I could scarce bdieve the 
slory of biniy who refiased to pump in a sinking ship, be* 
cause one on board, whom he hated, would be saved by 
it as well as himself But such, it seems, is the unha{^- 
ness of human nature, that our passions, when violent, of* 
ten are too hard for the united force of reastxi, duty, and 
relipoik 

Thus unfortunately are we circumstanced at this time, 
my dear countrymen and fellow^cttiiens ; we, I mean the 
middling people, the farmers, shop-keepers, and tradesmen 
of this ci(y and country. Through the dissentions of our 
leaders, through mistaken principles of religion, joined 
vrith a love of worldly power, on the one hand, through 
pride, envy, and implacaUe resentment on the other ; our 
lives, our families, and little fortunes, dear to us as any 
great man*s can be to inm^ are to remain continually ex* 
posed to destruction, from an enterprising, cruel, now 
well-informed, and by success encouraged, enemy* It 
seems, as if heaven, justly displeased at our growing 
wickedness, and determined to punish* this once-favoured 

* When God determined to punish his chosen people, the 
mhabitants of Jerusalem, who, though breakers of his other 
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and, had Buffered our ehiefy to engt^ m %heae foolish And 
mischieToiui oontentiona, for link poais and paliry dit* 
imeHom^ that our hands might be bound up, our under- 
tCandingf darkened and misled, and every means of our 
security neglected. It seems as if our greatest men, our 
cjper nobilusimi* of both parties, bad sworn the ruin of 
the country, and invited the French, our most inveterate 
enemy, to destroy it Where, then, shall we seek for suc^ 
eour and protection? The government we are immedi. 
ately under denies it to us; and if the enemy comes, we* 
are far from Zidan, and there is tw deliverer near. Our 
case is dangerously bad ; but perhaps there is yet a remedy, 
if we have but the prudence and the spirit to apply it. 

If this new flourishing dty, and greately improving oo» . 
lony, is destroyed and ruined, it will not be for want of 
numbers of inhabitants able to bear arms in its defence. 
It is computed, that ^e have at least (exclusive of the 
Quakers) sixty thousand fighting men, acquainted with 
fire-arms, many of them hunters and marksmen, hardy and 
bold. All we want is order, discipline, and a few cannon. 
At present we are Hke the separate filaments of flax before 
the thread is formed, without strength, because without 
connection : but union would make us strong, and even 
formidable. Though the great should neither help nor 



laws, were scrupulous observers of that onty which required 
keeping holy the Sabbath-day ; he suffered even the strict 
observation of that command to be their ruin : for Pompey,. 
observing that they then obstinately refused to fight, made a 
general assault on that day, took the town, and butchered 
them with as little mercy as he found resistance. Josephm. 
* Conjuravere dves nobilissimi patriam incendere; Gal^ 
hrum Gentem, infestissimam nomini Romano, ad bellum 
arcessunt. Cat. m Salmi. 
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join us , though they ihould even oppose our anitingv fraM 
some mean views of their own, yet, if we resolve upon it, 
and it please God to inspire us with the* necessary pru- 
dence and vigour, it may be effected. Great numbers of 
our people are of British race, and though the fierce fight- 
ing animals of those happy islands are said to abate th^ 
native fire and intrepidity, when removed to a foreign 
clime, yet with the people it is not so; our neighbours of 
New England afford the world a oonvindng proof, that 
Britons though a hundred years transplanted, and to tlie 
remotest part of the earth, may yet retain, even to the 
third and fourth descent, that zeal for the public good, that 
military prowess, and that undaunted spirit, which has in 
every age dbtinguished their nation. What numbers 
have we likewise of thom brave people, whose fatliers in 
the last age made so glorious a stand for our religion and 
liberties, when invaded by a powerful French army, joined 
by Irish Catholics, under a bigotted Popish king! Let 
the memorable siege of Londonderry, and the signal ac- 
tions, of the Inniskillengers, by which the heart of that 
prinoe*« sdiemes was broken, be perpetual testimonies of 
the courage and conduct of those noble warriors! Nor 
are there wanting amongst us, thousands of that warlike 
nation, whose sons have ever since the time of Cssar 
maintained the character he gave their fathers, of joining 
the most obsiinaU courage to all the other military virtues: 
t mean the brave and steady Germans. Numbo^ of 
whom have actually borne arms in the service of their re* 
spective princes ; and if they fought well for their tyrants 
and oppressors, would they refuse to unite with us in de^ 
fence of their newly-acquired and roost precious liberty 
and property? Were this union formed, were we once 
united, tiioroughly armed and disciplined, was evety thing 
in our power done for our -security, as far as human 
foreright could provide we might tfaen» with more pro- 
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priety, humbly ask the assistance of Heaven, and a bles* 
sing on our lawful endeavours. The very fame of our 
strength and readiness would be a means of discouraging 
our enemies ; for it is a wise and true sayings that one sttord 
often heep^ another in the scabbard. The way* to secure 
peace is to be prepared for war. Th^ that are on their 
guard, and appear ready to receive tbeir adYersariei^ are in 
much lean dai^r bfb^g attacked, thim the supine, se^ure^ 
and negligent. We have yet a winter before us, which may 
afford a good and almost sufficient opportunity, for this, if we 
seize and improve it with a becon^ing vigour. And if the 
hints contained in this paper are so happy as to meet with a 
-suitaUe disposition of mind in his countiymen and: fellow- 
citizens, the writer of it will, in a few days, lay before 
them a form of an associaiiok for the purposes herein 
mentioned, together with a practicable schiemefor raising 
the money neceisary for the defence of our trade, city, 
and country,. without laying a burden oa any man. 

. M^AeGodqfwUdom^sirengih^ andpowr^ the tofd of 
the armie$ qf Ivad^ ioepire u$ with prudence in this time of 
dangery take away from u» alt tiie seeds of contention and 
.difoirion^ amd uniie ihe hearts and counsels of aU qfus^ 
pf,wkifteoer sect or nafbn^ in one bond qfpeace^ brotherbf 
love, and generous pubBc spirit! May he give us strength 
t0ni r^uiipn io amend ourlives^ and remove from among 
us every iAtfig thai is displeasing to him ; qffbrd us his mo$i 
'gfodousproteotiqnf confound the designs of our enemies^ and 
gipepeiEice in all our borders^ is the sincere prayer of 
. 17M. A TRADESltf AN of Philadelphia. 
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7%tf Examination t(f Dr. Btr^amin Franklm hefort tJU 
Engluh House of Conmont, in February^nGB, rttoMve 
io the, repeal qfihe American Stamp Jci. 



Q. What 10 your Mtte» add place of abode? 

A. FraskBn^oTPlHlaililphja. 

Q. Do the Ammoana pay an j ooniDdembla 
tbemselvei 7 

A. Certamljnaay, a&d twy heafy.tasM^ . ^ .... 

Q. What are the preeent laxta im PeBaffyhania^ kidhy 
the kwsoTthe eoloay? 

A, There are taxes en all esCalee neal and peraoiud; a 
poD tax; a tax ton all effiees proTeiiiiinay tau}c% and 
baanesses, aceording to their ptoftca^ aacawiaa d& all .iriae^ 
rum, and other ipirits; imd 4 duty ef ten ]H?«M}h pachaad 
on all negroes imported^ with aama other dudaa. .. 

Q. For what ymrpeeea are diot^talealiid? 

A* For the support of the dvil and military establish* 
ments of th^ country, and to Aseharge the heavy d At^eon- 
tracted in the Ijeist waf. 

Q. How long are those talte^ to continiieP * * ' . 

A. Those for diischargihg die debt are to eOntitiue till 
1772, and longer, if the debt should' hot Be then' idt^dti- 
eharged. Tlie others must always oontthtie. '^ 

Q. Was it not expected that the dehl wottld hn^e heea 
sooner discharged? ■-...., 

A. It was, when the peace was aoade wMi f%aattee^atid 
Spain. But a fresh war breaking out with die ft^a^ ^ 
fiesh load ol debt waa mcarred; aad the taxes, oflMtoe^ 
continued longer by a new law. 

Q. Are not all the people very able to pay those taxes? 

A* Na The fronder countries, all along the oontineDt, 
haying been frequently rayaged by the enemy aod greatly 
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fall{idv€ffbfced, tt« aUe icf-p^ vety littte tkx^ Arid fheve^ 
fore, in consideratioB of theiv distrMSei^ <Air lata Um kwtf 
dO'i^xfiMsrff fiivo«ir thoBb «oaiitics» excusing tbe sidferen; 
and I suppose tbe same is done in otheir governttients. 
( Q. Are not you coneerned in die managemtnt of the Am<- 
office in Anerica? 

J. Yes, I am depot J ^Hnastor general of North 
America. 

* Q. Dont you think the disftributtOB of ttanps % pod 
to alt.the inkdbttants very praotieable, if there wta no op-^ 
position ? 

A. Tbe posts om\j gb afeiig tbe ieflk»asta ; thil|y do not, 
•xoqpt intafev insfadcfeisy gabaek into Ae co u ntry ;■ and if 
they did, sending for stamps by post woidd oobasilMtriao ex-^ 
pease of postage, aniodnting^ in* nany casa^. td intel more 
than that of the staatps thcknselvvir* ... 

Q. Are yoa acquainted wttbf NewfoiiiidfaHMi? 

^. I ooTiE^r.^aa there. : 
. GL Do y^ hiiQw V^bedier there are any post roada on 
tiiat island f 

J. I have heard that there are no roads! af alt^ but: thai 
the oOnUdKinicati^ betwteilr bsuef setdanMh* and another is 
by sea only. 

Q. Can you disperse the staalps by posfeiii Cianadi? 

A. There is only a post betweai Montreal and QuebeCfc 
The inhabitants tire so scattered ^d lemote ftem cHdh otliet 
in that vast country, that posts canncH hb supported aniong 
them, and therefoi^ they cawet gfe^.staaslp.pep pMf. The 
EngUih^ c(^nies too alofgt tbe fiotttieas avet verjf tUily set- 
tled. 

Q. From the thinness of the back settlements, would not 
the stamp act Be extremely inconvenient to t&e inhabitantSy 
If^execQied^ 

Jt. To be sure it Heboid; as i!nany of tbe inhabitants 
could not get stamps when they had octasibn tbr tbettf^ 
^ B ft 
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without taking long journeyf. and »pendiog perhaps UuM 
or four pounds* that the otowb might nxpencxe. 
: Q. Are not the colonics, from their ctrcumstanem^ rerj 
able to pay the stamp duty i 

A. In my opinion, there is not gdd and silver enough 
in the oolonies to pay the stamp duty for one year*^ 

Q. Don\ you know that the money arising firom the 
stamps was all to be laid out in America ? 

A, I know it is appropriated by the act to the American 
scrviee; but it will be spent in the conquered colonies^ 
where the soldiers are ; not in the colonies that pay it 

Q. Is there not a balance of trade due from the colonies 
where the troopa are posted, that wilt bring back the money 
lotbeoldooloiuesf 

A. I tUnk . npt I beiieTe very little would come back. 
I kMwof no trade likely to bring it back. I think it 
would come from the colonies whereit was spent, directly 
to England ; for I haye always obsenred, that in every co- 
lony the more plen^ the means of remittance to Eng^ 
land, the more goods are sent for» and the more trade with 
I Engknd carried on. 
. Q. What number of white iiAabitmits do you thinkthere 
are in Pennsylvania? 

A. I suppose there may be about one hundred and sixty 



Q. What number of diem are Quakers ? 
4. Perhaps a third 
Q. What number of them are German ? 
A. Perhapo anodier third ; but I cannot speak with cer- 
tainty. 

* It was estimated in the House of Common% that the 
Americaa Stamp Act would produce 100,0001. sterling pet 
annum to the revenue. Editor 
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a. Have any number of the Grermans seen aerrice, as 
aoldiers, in Europe i 

A. Te^ manj of tfiem, bodi in Europe and America. 

<2 Are they as much dissatisfied with the stamp duty as 
the English? 

A. Yes, and more ; and with reason, as their stamps are, 
in many cases, to be double. 

<{• How many white men d6 you suppose there are in 
North America ? 

A. About three hundred thousand, from sixteen to nxty 
years of age. 

Q. What may be the amount of oneyear*s imports into 
Pennsylvania from Britain ? 

A. 1 have been informed that our merchants ^compute the 
imports from Britain to be above 500,000L 

i2* What may be the amount of the produce of your 
province exported to Britain. 

A. It must be small, as we produce little that is wanted in 
Britain. I suppose it cannot exceed 4O,00OL 

Q. Hour then do you pay the balance \ 

A. The balance is paid by our produce carried to tfai 
West Indies <andsold in our own islands, or to the French, 
Spaniards, Danes, and Dutch) — ^by the same [produce] 
carried to other colonies in North America (as to New 
England, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Carolina, and 
Georgia)— 4)y the same, carried to different parts of Europe 
(as Spain, Portugal, and Italy). In ail which plaoes we 
receive either money, bills of exchange, or commodides that 
suit for remittance to Britain ; which, together with all the 
profits on the industry of our merchants and mariners, 
arising in those circuitous voyages, and) the freights made 
by their ships, centre finally in Britain to discharge the ba- 
lance, and pay for British manufactures continually used in 
the province, or sold to foreigners by our traders. 
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Q. HaFe you hevd qf mj di^lpiibiM lately Ud 09 dM 
Spaniah trade? 

i4. Yea^ I have heard that it Im baan greatly pbftroetad 
by some oew re|;ulalious, and by i^ English aoen of war 
and cutlers stationed all along the coast in Afiierica- 

(2. Do you think it righ^ that Aimepqa afaouJd be pro- 
tected by this country, and pay no psrt of the expeme t 

J. That IS nottheic^ue. Tb? adonies xaiied, dothed, 
and paid, during the last war^ near twentyi'^e tboasand 
ipei^, f^d spept mmy mOioos, 

Q. Were you not reimbursed by parliament ? 

4. We were only i^ipbiursfsd whaf, ia yo^r opmion, we 
bad advanced beyond our proportion, or beyond what might 
reasppably be expected from us; and it was a very small 
part of what we spent. PainsylTani^t in panicoUrj disburaod 
#boMt jK)0,O0OL aud the reimbu r seapnts, in the whole, did 
not exceed 60,0001. 

Q. You have said, that you p^y heavy ta;ip$ in Pennsyt 
vania, what do they amount to in the pound ? 

A. The tax, on all estates, real and person^, is eighteen 
pence iif die pound, fully r^ted ; and the tax on tbq pitifits 
of tracjes and professions^ with other taxes, do, I sMppose^ 
pake full half-ai-crown in the pound. 

(). Dp you know any thing of the rate of twchange in 
Pennsylvili^ay ynd whether it has fi|Uen lately ? 

4. It i|» commonly fifom 01^ hundred end seventy to one 
hundred und seventy-five. I have heard th^ ia h«ss £sUea 
lately from ope huj^dxed and seventy^five to one hundred 
nxty-two and a half; owipg, I suppose, to their lessening 
fhei|r orders for goods ; and when their debts to this coun- 
try ore paid, I think the exchange ifMl pipbably be at par, 

Q. Do not you think the people cf America would sub* 
mit to pay the stamp duty, if it was moderated ? 

A. No, never, unless compelled by force of armsi 

Q. Are not the taxes in Pennsylvania laid on unequally, 
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Bi4vder to buYikn the 6i^^ trade : pwrtiookrlj thttn 
«n profesoQiis and boaineaB ? 

J. It is not more burdensome, in proportion than the 
tax on hmds. It is intended, and sunwsed to take an e^ual 
proporticm of profits. 

Q. How is die assemUy composed I Of what kinds of 
people are ttie members ; landholders or traders ? 

M It is composed of landholders, merchants, and artifi- 
cers. 

Q. Are not the mi^cMrily landholders F 

J. I beUeve they are. 

Q. Do not they, as much as posuble, shift the tax 4ff 
fvoai the land, to eaas that, and lay the burden header on 
teade? 

il« I have never understood it sa I never heard ttc^ 
• thmf suggested. And indeed an attempt of that kind 
eoeld answer no purpose. The merchant or trader is nl* 
ways skilled in figures, and ready with his pea and ink. If 
unequal burdens are laid on his trade, he puts an additional 
price on his goods ; and the consumers, who are ehiefly 
Undholderst finally pay the greatest part, if not the 
whole. 

(2» What was the temper of America towerds Great 
Biitain before the year 176S. 

J. The best in the world. They submitted willingly to 
the government of the crown, and paid, in their counts, 
obedieitce to acts of parliament. Nomerdus as the people 
aie in the several old provinces, they cost you nothing in 
SxtBi citadels, garrisons, or armies, to keep them in ftub- 
jeetion4 They were governed by this country at the ex^ 
pense only of a little pen, ink, and paper : they were led by 
a thread. They had not only a respect, but an afiection' 
toe Great Britain ; fiir its laws, its customs, and manivets, 
and even a fondness for its fashions, that greatly increased 
the commerce. Natives of Britain were always treated 
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with parti^iar regard : to be an Old Englani-man wte» <if 
itself, a character of some respect, and gave a kind of mA 
among u& 
! il. What i9 their temper rtow ? , - 

A» Oi very much altered. 

Q- rSdyou ever hear the authority of pat&iment to make 
laws for America questioned till lately t 

A. The authority of parliament was allowed to be valid 
in all laws, except such as should lay internal taxes. It 
was never disputed in laying duQes to regulate commevee. 

l2- In what proportion hath population inereased in 
America? 

A. I think the inhabitants of all the provinces tc^etfia', 
taken at a medium, double in about tweAty-five years* 
But their demand ^ for British manufactures increases much 
fast^ : as the consumption is not merely in proportion to 
tb^ numbers, but grows with the growipgabi4]tiesoir the 
same numbers to pay for them. In 172S, the whole iniporw 
tation from Britain to Pennsylvania was but about 15,000L 
sterling ; it is now near half a million ! 

Q. In what light did the people of Amerioa use to eon* 
sider the parliament of Great Britain ? 

A, They oonridered the parHament as the great bulwark 
and security of their liberties add privities, and always 
spoke of it with the utmost respect and veneration. ArU- 
tary ministers they thought, might possibly, at times, at* 
tempt to (^press them ; but, they relied on it, that the par- 
liament on application would always give redress. They 
remembered, with gratitude, a strong instance of this, when 
a bill was brought into parliament, with a clause, to make 
royal instiructions laws in the colonies, which the House o\^ 
Commons would not pass, and it was thrown out 

Q. And have they not suU the same respect for parlia- 
ment ? 

A. No, it is greatly lessened . 
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Q. Ifo what cause is that owing? 

A. To a eoDcurretioe of causes; the restrsint htely laid 
0n that trade, b j which the bringkig of foreign gold and 
sthner into [the] colonies was prevented ; the prohibitito of 
making paper-money among themsdres^ and then demand- 
ing a new and heavy tax by stamps, taking away, ^ the 
lame time:, trials by juries, and refusing to receive and hear 
their humble petitions. 

Q, Don't you think they would submit to the stamp act, 
if it was mo^BSed, the obnoxious pwts taken out, and the 
duty reduced to some particulars, of small moment ? ' 

Jl No^ tiiey wiH never submit to it. 

Q. What db you think is the reason that die pebple m 
America increase faster than in England ? 

A. Because diey marry younger, and more gen^rdly; 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because any young coui^, that are industrious, may 
carfly obtahi land of their own, on which Ihey can raise a 
fiunily. 

Q. Are not the lower rank of peoj^e more at their ease 
in Ameriiia than in England f 

A. They may be so, if they are sober and diligent ; as 
they m« better paid for their labour. 

Q. What is your opinion of a future tax, imposed on the 
nme principle with that of dife stamp act? how w^uld the 
Amerieaas reooveit ? 

A. Just BB they do this. They would not pay it 

•Q. Have not you heard of tBa rert^tion of this bouse 
«nd cf the bouse of lords, asserting the right of parliament 
relating to America, including a power to tax the people 
there? 

A. Yes, I have heard of such resolutions. 

Q. What will be the opinion of the Americans on those 
Rsdutions? 

A. They will think them unconstitutional and unjust ' 
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Q. Was it an opinion io America bcfofe 17<S8| tkat the 
{Mriiamott had no ^gbt Io Uy M(fs jmd.dim«a t^ecQ ?.. 

A. I nerer heard any otyefsUoft ta tb^ nght of laying du* 
ties to regulate ocnmem, but a ri«;bt to pay intenwl taysa 
was never supposed to be in pariummt, as we aie notre- 
pieaented there. 

. Q. Ob what do you finipd yourofmiion, thft the paqjijle 
in America made any such distinction ? 

^. I knovr lihttt whenever the subject baa eccutred in 
eo«ten»t3on where I haye been presef^t^ it has aHPPwed to 
be the opttion of every one^ that we could not be ti^^ed ii| 
a parliament where we were not repr^eenfied. But the jay- 
neat of duties liddhy af^tof perliapient as i^ute^ns^of 
commerce, was never disputed. . ..i ; . 

Q, But ow you. name wj act of asaeuibly, or publiii^act 
rf any of your governments, that made such distiflf^n ?) 

J. I do not toow that tjispe was m^, I think tber^.w" 
never an occa^m ta make any s^ch pcfc .till npir that yw 
have attempted to tax us : thai has occasioned resoltftion* 
of assembly^ d^etoruagth^ *stii>ctio% iq wbidi I think every 
assembly, on the continent, and:«TW:'^"?b€r ul.^v^.^ 
aembly* have been ¥ii«niiwu% , 

A. What then could aedwlon oeny^ridtAons on , thfit f i^ 
jeotbeCMre that time? \ .. 

« Q. These Iras in ITaia j^rdposiiionitiade. '{I tiMnk it 
came from thence) that in case of a wa4*» ,whi^ wa«,(han.ap- 
prehended, the govenwrsQf the ^obnies should meet^ and 
4xaor the levying <^ troops, building of forte, and taking 
ofeveiy other neftessery fpaswure for the general defeoce; 
m^ should draw on thc^ treesuiy here for the ^ums ex- 
pended ; which were afterwards to be raised in the ocdmies 
by a general tax, to be kud on th^n by ckt i^ pattia- 
ment. This occasioned a good deal of conversation on the 
subject ; and the general opinion was, that the patiiament 
neither would nor could lay»y tax on us, till we were duly 
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lepresenled in parliMDMli hepause h wm not just, 
agreeable tp the Qtture ^f ip BngUsb ooostiUUioD. 

Q, Doii*t you kBow th^re was a time in New Yorl^'w))en 
it was under consideration to make an application par-* 
lianmit |0 lay taxes on that colony, upon a deficiency aris- 
ing from the assembly's refunng or neglecting to raise the 
necc^Biary supplies for the support of the civil government ? 

4. I never heard of it 

Q. There was such an application under consideration 
in New Yorki^and do you apprehend they could suppose 
the right of parliament to lay a tax in America was only 
local, and ooniSlned to the case of a deficiency in a paftioular 
colony» by a vefusal of its assembly tp raise the j^e^essary 
suppli^? 

A. Tbqr oo^d not suppose sni^ a case^ as that the ais* 
aepibly would not nuse the necessary supplies to support 
its own government* An assembly that would refiise it 
must want common sen^e ; which eannot be supposed I 
think there was never any such case at New York, and that 
it must be a vMsr^presentatibD, or the fact must be misun- 
derstood* 1 know there have be^n some attempts, by mi- 
lusterial instructions fh>m henc^ to oblige the assemblies 
to settle permanent aaliuies or governors, which they wisely 
refused to 4o ; but I believe no assembly of New York, 
or any odier colony, ev^r rffused dvly to support govern- 
ment by proper idlowancesy &om time to time, to public 
oflleers. 

Q. But b case « governor, acting by instruction, should 
call on an assembly to raise the necessai7 supplies, and 
the assembly should refuse to do it, do you think it would 
then be for the good of the pieople of the colony, as well as 
necessary to gov^ment^ that the parliament should tax 
them? 

A. I do not think it would be necessary. If an assembly 
aould possibly be so absurd, as to refuse raiupg the sup* 
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plies requinte for (be mainteiuuioe of gorertimeiit among 
them, thej could not long remmn in such a situation ; the 
Asorden and oonfiinon occasioned by it must soon bring 
them to reason.* 

Q. If it should not, ought not the right to be in Great 
Britain of applying a remedy ? 

A. A right, only to be used in such a case, I should hare 
no objection to : supposing it to*be used merely for the good 
of the people of the colony. 

Q. But who is to judge of that, Britain or the 
colony P 

J. Thorn that feel can best judge. 

Q. You say the colonies have always submitted to ex* 
temal taxes, and object to the right of parliament only in 
laying internal taxes: now can you show, that there is any 
kind of difference between the two taxes to the colony on 
which they may be laid P 

A^ I think the difference is very great An extemtd 
tax is a duty laid on commodities imported ; that duty is 
added to the first cost and other charges on the commodity, 
and, when it b offered to sale, makes a part of the prices 
If the people do not like it at that price, they refuse it ; 
they are not obliged to pay it But an internal tax is 
forced from the people without their consent, if not laid by 
their own representatives. The stamp act says, we shall 
have no commerce, make no exchange of property with 
each, other, neither purchase, nor grant, nor recover debts ; 
we shall neither marry nor make our wills, unless we pay 
such and such sums ; and thus it is inteDded to extort our 
money from us, or ruin us by the consequences of refusing 
to pay it 

Q. But supposing the external tax or duty to be laid on 
the necessaries of life imported into your colony, wiD not 
that be the same thing in its effects as an internal tax ? 

A* I do not know angle article imported into the 
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nwrihem ocdantetybut what they can either do without, or 
make themselves. 

Q. Don't you thiuk cloth from England absolutely ne- 
cessary to them ? 

A. No, by no means absolutely necessary ; with industry 
and good management, they may very well supply them- 
selves with all they want. 

Q. Will it not aake a long time to establish that 
manufacture among them ; and must they not in the mean 
while suffer greatly ? 

A. I think not They have made a surprising progress 
already. And I am of opinion, that before their old clothes 
are worn out, they will have new onen of thor own making. 

Q. Can they posubly find wool enough in .Nordi 
Aaserica? 

' A. They have taken stqns to increase the wooL They 
entered into general GDmbioations'to eat no more lamb : and 
very few lambs were killed ]4st yei^r- This course, per- 
asted iot will soon make a prodigious; difference in the quan- 
tity of wooL And the establiahing of great manufactories. 
Ilka those in the clothing towns here;, is not necessary, as it 
b where the buriness is to be carried on for the purposes of 
trade« The people will all q^n^ and work for themselves, 
in thdr own houses. 

Q. Can there be wool anfl ^Omufacture enough in one or 
two years ? . i : : < 

A* In three years I thinkthere may. 

Q. Does not the severity of t|ie winter,, in the northern 
colonies, occasion the wool to be of bad quality I . 

A. No, the wool is veiy fine and^joqd. 

Q. In the more southern colonies,^ as; in Virginia, don^t 
you know that the wool is coarse, and only a kind of hair? 

A. I don\ know it. I never fieardityet. Yet I have 
been sometimes in Virginia. I cannot say I ever took 
(articular notice of the wool there^ but I believe it is good. 
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though I cannot speak ipoAtMwe\f of it: \mt YiggmM^ «■! 
the oolonies south of it, have less oecanon for wool^ duur 
wroters are short, aad not very severe; and they can tery 
well clothe themselves with linen and cotton of their oiwa 
raising for the rest of the year. 

Q. Are not the people in the more nortfacm oobnia 
obliged to fodder their sheep all the winter i 

A. In some of the motf norfhem ooionies they may be 
obliged to do it some part of the winter t 

Q. Considering the resolutions ol pari^aoMttt, a$ to A0 
tight ; do yoa think if Ae stamp aet is repeatedy that the 
North Americans will be saltitffleAf 

J. IbeHftVetheywiE 

Q. Why do yon thmk so? 

A. I think the resolutions ot right will give t&em ^vsjf 
Ilttie concen, if Aey ate nevar a ttem pte d la hm caitied 
into practieCb The coloaiea wffl prebaUy eoiisidar'AciD<* 
aelves in the same situatioi^ in AtA fespec^ witls Ivtldndi 
Cbey know you dium thessaie right witik ^eguA •» JreiMdy 
but you nevet< exercise it And they may believi» ymi ^nef er 
will excrdae^xt in the cokmies, anymore tiiah- }n' ipdeuAf 
vtdeas on some very extraordinary oecauon. 

Q, But who are to be judgea of that extiaior^ary 00^ 
casion ? Is not the parliament? • 

J. Though iStm parfiamenH may judge of tile occasbn. 
the people will think it can never exercise such right, tiB 
representatives from- die cobmea are admitted into parlia- 
ment; and tbat^ whenever the oocafimi maes^ repRsenta- 
tives iri// be ordered 

Q. Did you never hear that Ifwyhuid, duiing the last 
war, had leAised tofmnish a !!«»«» towards Ae ^ananon 
defence? 

A. Maryland haa been madk misrepresented m that mat- 
ter. Maryland, to my knowled^'neter refnsed taco»- 
trHnite, or grant aids ttt tht^eroim. The aasemMies, e^f«r? 
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yett dminf the war^ "f^oibai conBdnaUe mims, and formed, 
bills to raise them. The bills were, according to the con-* 
stitudon of that province, sent up to the council, or^upper 
Rouse, fbr ooneurreoc^ that diej mi^t be pi)eaemed \o the 
governor, in order to be enacted into kws. Unhappy dis*> 
putes between the two houses— amiog £rom die defecti of 
(hat eomtitutioii prindpally-^reniered $11 the bills bat one 
or two abortive. The propnetarjr'^ flOimcil tejectad iimoi. 
It is true, Maryland did not oxitribute its proportioit ; but 
it waa, in my (^inteny the fault: of. gdventtleBt^ not of the 
people. 

4 Was it not' tellced[4>€ iniifcar othet piovmoesaa f pip- 
per measure to apply to parliament to compel tbemf 

J' I have hewi such discourse ; but as it wa^ w?fl known 
thsft (he people were not to blaDM^ a# sudti jappbeation.waa 
iivar'niade/iior any' step takeia tommtdn ifi« . - / 
•'-Qj W»a9itiiolpiopoaed.;aft;«.pQNip mm6f^i ... 
' ''if/Nbttiw I ^km>w ifc ..:,.:..«.,!.-.., V .:. .:..,: 

Q. Do you remember the abolishing of the paporrcmy 
leney ^ Ne#' fiQglfand^ fay ^ioCaiaeipUy r . 

il. I do remember its being abolished intk^ Haiwafhusgftfg 
bay. ...•-_..'.. '; •. . ;.■.,■'.. 

concerned in that transaetioAi . 

A. I haveheard'Sa 

Q. Was it' not A that dme « v^ry uQp4)|^lar ]aw? 

A. I believe it might, thongfa I can say little about it, aa 
I lived at a cKatance ^m diafi pvaviMew . 

Q. Was not the scarcity oB. gM and Hher an argument 
used against abolishing tke paper ? 

A. I suppose it WIS. 

a What is the pnsept opinian thM of that law ? la 
it as unpopular as it was at firsts? 

A 1 think it is not 

Q. Have not iostructioos fioni hence been 
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times sent over to governora, highly oppressive md im« 
political ? 

^. Yes. 

Q. Have not some governors dispensed with them for 
that reason? 

A. Yes^ I have beard so. 

■ Q. Did the Americans «ver dispute the controlling power 
of parliament to regukte the 'cdmmeroeP 

A. No. 

Q^ Can anj thing less than a militajfy force cpnj the 
stamp act into execution ? 

^. I do not Ble6 how » miiitsry.fofod can be. applied to 
that purpose. 
' Q. WhymayitnotP 

A. Suppose a military force sent - into Am^ricSy they will 
find nobody in arms; iHiat are tbey-tben to do? They 
cannot force a man to take stamps who dionsesjto do with- 
out them. They will not find a lebeilion ; they may indeed 
make one 

Q. If the act is not repealed^ what do you think , will be 
the consequences ? 

A. A total loss of the respect and affection the people df 
America bear to this oountxy, and'of all tbe oommeyee that 
depends on that respect and affection. 

Q. How can the commerce be affected i 

A. You will find^ that if the act b not repealed, they 
will take very little of your numufacturiefi in a short time. 

Q. Is it in their power to do without them f 

A. I think they may very well do without tbem. 

Q. Is it their interest not to take them ? 

A. The goods they take from Britain -are either i>eces« 
sariesy mere eonvenience^ or superfluities. The 'firs^ as 
doth, 8cc with a little industry they can make at home; 
the second they can do without, till they aire .able to pro* 
vide them aiftong tliemielves; ..and; the last, which are 
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much the greatest part, they will strike off immediately. 
They are mere articles of fashion, purchased and con- 
sumed because the fashion in a respected country ; but will 
now be detested and rejected. The people have already 
struck off, by general agreement the use of all goods fa- 
shionable in mournings, and many thousand pounds worth 
are sent back as unsaleable. 

Q. Is it th^ mterest to mak^ cbtb at home ? 

A, I think they may at present get it cheaper from Bri- 
tain, I mean of the same fineness and neatness of workman- 
ship; but when one considers other circumstances, the re- 
straints on their trade, and the di£BcuIty of making remit- 
tanoeSy it b their interest to make every thing. 

Q. Suppose an act of internal regulations connected with 
a tax, how would they receive it ? 

A. I think it would be objected to. 

Q» Then no regulation with a tax would be submitted 
to? 

A. Their opinion is, that when aids to the crown are 
wanted, they are to be asked of the several assemblies, ac- 
cording to the old established usage ; who will, as they aU 
ways have done, grant them fireely. And that their money 
ought not to be given away, without their consent, by per- 
sons at a distance, unacquainted with their circumstances 
and abilities. The granting aids to the crown is the only 
means they have of recommending themselves to their 
sovereign; and they think it extremely hard and unjust, 
that a body of men, in which they have no repi'esentatives, 
should make a merit to itself of giving and granting what is 
not its own, but theirs ; deprive them of a right they esteem 
of the utmost value and importance, as it is the security of 
all their other rights. 

Q. But 18 not the postoffioe, which they have long re- 
oeived,atax as well as a regulation? 

A. No ; the money paid for their postage of a letter is 
«c 
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not of the nature of a tax: it is merely a qumUum tneruii 
for a lervioe done: no person is ooinpellabie to pa; the 
money, if he does not choose to receive the service. A 
man may still, as befors the act, send his lett» by a ser* 
vant) a special messenger, or a firiend, if he thinks it cheaper 
and safer, 

Q. But do they not conrider the r^uktions of the posU 
office, by the act of last year, asa tax ? 

j4. By the regulations of last year the rate of postage 
was generally abated near thirty per cent* through oil 
America; they certainly cannot conader such, abatement as 
a tax. 

Q. If an exdse was laid by parliament, which they might 
likewise avoid paying, by notoonsuimng the articles excised, 
would they then not object to it ? • 

A. They would certainly object to it, as an excise is un- 
connected with any service done, and is merely an aid, 
which they think ought to be asked of them, and granted 
by them if they are to pay it ; and can be granted for them 
by no others whatsoever, whom they have not empowered 
for that purpose. 

Q. You say, they do not object to the right of paifia- 
ment, in laying duties on goods to be paid on ibeir impor- 
tation : now, is there any kind of difference between a duty 
on the imp&rkskon of goods, and an excise on their ctm- 
tumption ? ^ 

A. Yes ; a very material one ; an exeise, for the reasons 
I have just mentioned, they think you can have no ri^t to 
lay within their country. But the sea is yours; you 
maintain, by your fleets, the safety of navigation in it, and 
keep it clear of pirates; you may have therefore a natural 
and equitable right to some toll or duty on merchandize 
carried through that part of your dominions, towards de- 
fraying the expense you are at in ships to maintain the 
safety of that carriage. 
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Q. Does this reasaning Iiold in the ease of a duty Imd on 
the produce of their lands exported? And would they not 
then object to such a duty ? 

A. If it tended to make the produce so much dearer 
abroad, as to lessen the demand finr it, to be mre they 
would object to sudi a duty ; not to your right of laying 
it, but they would complain of it as a burden, and petition 
you to ligfatai it. 

Q. Is not the duty paid on the tobacco exported, a duty 
of that kind? 

A. That, I think, is only on tobacco carried coastwise, 
iVom one colony to another, and appropriated as a fund for 
supporting the college at Williamsbiugfa^ m Virginia. 

<2 Have not dieassemUies in the West Indies the same 
natural rights with those in North America? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q, And is there not a tax laid there on their sugans ex- 
ported ? 

J. I am not much acquainted with- the West Indies, 
but the duty of four and a half per cent, on sugars exported 
was, I believe, granted by thw own assemblies. 

Q. How much is the poll-tax in your piovinoe laid on 
unmarried men ? 

A. It is, I think, fifteen shSlings, to be paid by every 
ttngle freenjan, upwards of twenty-oiie years old. 

Q. What is the annual amount of M the taxes m Penn- 
sr^Ivania ? 

A. I suppose about 20, 0001. sterling. 

Q. Supposing the stiunp act continued and enl6reed, do 
you imagine that ill humour will induce the Americans to 
give as much for worse manuftictures of their own, and use 
them, preferably to better of ours ? 

A. Yes, I think so. PcojJe will pay as freely to gra- 
tify one passion as another, their resentment as their 
pnde. 

2c« 
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Q^ Would tbe people at Boston AiooDtuiue tlitir 
trade? 

A. The merchants are a yeiy small number compared 
with the body of the people, and mnst discontinue theii 
trade, if nobody will buy their goods. 

Q, What are the body of tbe people in the colonies i 

A. They are farmery hnsbandmen, or phmtors. 

Q. Would they suffer the produce of their lands to rot ? 

A. No; but they would not raise so much. They 
would manufacture more, and plough less. 

Q. Would they live without the admimstration of justice 
in dvil matters, and suffer all the inoonyeniences of such a 
situation for any oonaderable time, rather than take the 
stamps, supposing the stamps were protected by a suflSdent 
foEce, where every one might have them f 

A. I think the supposition impracticable, that the 
stamps should be so protected as that every one might 
have them. The act requires sub-distributofs to be ap- 
pointed in every county town, distrid^ and village, and 
they would be necessary. But the principal distributors^ 
who were to have had a considerable profit on the whole^ 
have not thought it worth while to oontmue in the office : 
and I think it imposable to find sub-distributors fit to be 
trusted, who, for the trifling profit that must come to their 
share, would incur the odium, and run the hazard that 
would attend it ; and if they could be found, I think it im- 
practicable to protect the stamps in so many distant and 
remote places. 

Q. But in places where they could be protected, would 
not the people use them, nther than remain in such a situ- 
ation, unable to obtain any right, or recover, by law, any 
debt? 

A. It is hard to say what they would da I can only 
judge what other people will think, and how they will act, 
by what I feel within myself. I have a great many debts 
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due to me in America, and 1 had radier they should remun 
unrccovenible bj any law, than submit to the stamp act 
l*he will be debts of honour. It is my opinion the people 
will either continue in that tttuation, or find some way to 
extricate themselipes, perhaps by generally agreeing to pro- 
ceed in the courts without stamps. 

Q. What do you think a auddent myitary foroa to 
protect the distribution of the stamps in erery part <^ 
America ? 

. A. A very great Sxee^ I canH say what, if the disposition 
0f America is for a general resistancei 
' Q. What is the number of men in America able to bear 
arms, or of disciplined militia? 

A. There are, I suppose^ at least 

IQueiiiifn cbjeded to. He withdrew. Catted in again.} 

Q. Is the American stamp act an equal tax on the 
country? 

A. I think not 

42. Why so? 

A. The greatest part of the money must arise from law- 
suits for the recovery of debts, and be paid by ttie lower 
sort of people, who were too poor eadly to pay their debts. 
It is therefore a heavy tax on the poor, and a tax upon them 
ibr being poor 

Q. But will not this increase of expense be a means of 
lessening the number of law-suits ? 

A. I think not ; for as the costs all fall upon tlie debtor, 
and are to be paid by him, they would be no discourage- 
ment to the creditor to bring his action. ' 

Q. Would it not have the effect of excessive usury? 

A. Yes, as an oppression of the debtor. 

Qy How many ships are there laden annually in North 
America mthjlax-seed for Jrcland ? 

A. I cannot speak to the number of ships, but I know 
that in 1752 ten thousand hogsheads of flax-seed, each 
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containing seren bushels* y^er^ etported from Pbikdelphia 
to Ireland I suppose the quantity is greatly ineteased siooe 
that time, and it is understood^ that the exportatioD from 
New York is equal to that from Philadelphia. 

Q. What becomea of the flax that gnma with th«t flax- 
seed. 

A. Thej manufacture some into coarse, and some into a 
middling kind of linen. 

Q. Are there any iUUing^mUls in America ? 

A. I think there are three, but I believe only one at pre- 
sent employed. I suppose they will ail be set to work, if 
the interruption of the trade continues. 

(2. Are there any/ttiSiy-fmSi there ? 

A. A great many. 

Q» Did you never hear, that a^great quantity of stockings 
were contracted for, for the army, during the war, and ma- 
nufactured in Philadelphia ? 

A. I have heard so. 

Q, If the stamp-act should be repealed, would not the 
Americans think they could oblige the parliament to repeal 
every external tax-law now in force ? 

A. It b hard to answer questions of what people at such 
a distance will think. 

Q. But what do you imagine they will think were the mo- 
tives of repealing the act ? 

A. I suppose they will think, that it was repealed from a 
conviction of its inexpediency; and they will rely upon it, 
that while the same inexpediency subsists, you will never 
attempt to make such another. 

Q. What do you mean by its inexpediency ? 

A» I mean its inexpediency on several accounts, the po- 
verty and inability of those who were to pay the tax, the 
general discontent it has occasioned, and the impracticability 
of enf<»cing it 

Q. If the act should be repealed, and the legislature 
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shobjld show its resentment to the opposers of the stamp-act^ 
would the colonies acquiesce in the authority of the legisla- 
ture ^ What is your opinion they would do ? 

A. I don^t doubt at all, that if the legislature repeal the 
fitaonp-act) the colonies will acquiesce in the authority. 

Q. But if the legislature should think fit to ascertain its 
right to lay taxes, by any act laying a small tax, ccmtrary t6 
their opimoQ, would they submit to pay the tax ? 

A. The proceedings of the people in America have been 
considered too much together. The proceedings of the as* 
«emblie3 have been very different from those of the mobs, 
and should be distinguished, as having no connexion with 
each other. The atsemblies have only peaceably i^solved 
what they take to be their rights : jhey have taken no mea« 
sures for opposition by force^ they have not built a fort^ 
raised a man, or provided a grain of ammunition, in order 
to such opposition. The ring-Ieaders of riots, they think, 
ought to be punished ; they would punish them themselves, 
if they could. Every sober sensible man woufd wish to see 
rioters punished, as otherwise peaceable people have no 
security of person or estate. But as to an internal tax 
how small soever, laid by the legislature here on the peo- 
ple there, while tliey have no representatives in this legis- 
lature, I think it will never be submitted to : they will op- 
pose it to the last. They do not conader it as at all neces- 
sary for you to raise money on them by your taxes; be- 
cause they are, and always have been, ready to raise mo- 
ney by taxes among themselves, and to grant large sums, 
equal to their abilities, upon requisition from the crown. 
They have not only granted equal to their abilities, but, 
during all the last war, they granted far beyond their abi- 
lities, and beyond their proportion with this country (you 
yourselves bebg judges) to the amount of many hundred 
thousand pounds; and this they did freely and readily, only 
on a sort of promise, fr<Hn the secretary of state^ that it 
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should be rcoommended to parliainent to make them i 
pensation. It was accordingly recommended to parlia* 
ment, in the most honourable manner for them. Amema 
has been greatly misrepresented, and abused here in papers, 
and pamphlets, and speeches, as ungrateful, and unreasons- 
able, and unjust; in having put tins nation to immense 
expense for their defence, and ref unng to bear any part of 
that expense. The oolomes raised, paid, and clotbed, near 
tw«nty-fiTe thousand men during the last war: a number 
equal to those sent from Britain, and far beyond their pro- 
portion : they went deeply into debt in doing this, and all 
their taxes and estates are mortgaged, for many years to 
come, for disdiarg^ng that debt Government here was at 
that time very senmble of this. The colcxiies were recom- 
mended to parliament. £very year the king sent down to 
the bouse a written message to this purpose, *' that his ma- 
jesty, being highly senmble of the zeal and vigour with 
which his fiuthful subjects in North America had exerted 
themselves, in defence of his majesty^s just rights and pos« 
sessions; recommended it to the bouse to take the same 
into conaderation« and enable him to give them a proper 
oompensation.'' Tou will find those messages on -your own 
journals every year of the war to tlie very last ; and you did 
accordingly give 800,0001. annually to the crown, to be 
distributed in such compensation to the colonies. This 
IS the strongest of all proofs that the colonies, far from 
being unwilling to bear a share of the burden, did exceed 
their proportion; for if they had done less, or had only 
equalled their proportion, there would have been no room 
or reason for compensation. Indeed, the sums reitnbursed 
them were by no means adequate to the expense they in- 
curred beyond their proportion ; but they never murmured 
at that; they esteemed their sovereign's a|^robation of 
their zeal and fidelity, and the approbation of this house, 
far beyond any other kind of compensation, therefore tliera 
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was no occanoD for this act» to force maaey from a vnlling 
people : they had not refused giving money for the pur^ 
poses of the act, no cequicitioii had been made, they were 
always willing «ad ready to do what oould reasomdbly be 
expected fmm them, and in this light they wish to be con- 
sidered. 

^ But suppose Great Britain should be engaged in a 
war in £«fopf, would North. America contribute to the 
support of it? 

^. I do think they would, as ikr as theit circumstances 
would permit. They oonaider themselres as a part of the 
British empire, and as having one common interest with 
it : they may be looked on here as foreijpners, but they do 
not consider themselves as such. They are zealous for the 
honour and prosperity of tliis nation ; and, while they are 
well used, will always be ready to support it, as far as their 
little power goes. In 17S9 they were called upon to assist 
in the expedition against Carthagena, and they sent three 
thousand men to join your army. It is true Carthagena 
is in America^ but as remote from the northern colonies, 
as if it had been in Europe. They make no distinction 
of wars, as to their duty of assisting in them. I know the 
last war is commonly spoken of here as entered into for 
the defence, or for the sake of the people in America. 1 
think it is quite misunderstood It began about the limits 
between Canada and Nova Scotia; about territories to 
which the crown indeed laid claim, but [which] were not 
claimed by any British colony ; none of the lands had been 
granted to any colonist, we had therefore no particular 
concern or interest in that dispute.^— As to the Ohio, the 
contest there began about your right of trading in the In- 
dian country, a right yoii had by the treaty of Utrecht, 
which the French infringed : they seized the traders and 
their goods, which were your manufactures ; they took a 
fort which a company of your merchants and their factors 
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and correspondents had erected there, to secure thc^ 
trade. Braddoek was sent with an army to retake Uiat 
fort (whidi was looked on here as another enoroachment 
on the king^s territory) and to protect your trade. It was 
not till after his defeat that tim colonies were atUcked. 
They were before in perfect peace with both French and 
Indkins ; the troops were not' therefore sent for their de- 
fence. The tndf with the Indians, though anried on in 
America, is not an American inieresi. The people of 
America are chiefly fannen and piantels, scarce any thing 
that they raise or prodnoe is bA article of optfunerce with 
the Indians. The Indian trade is a BrUkh uderui - it is 
carried on with British manufactures, for the profit of 
British merchants and mtoufiKturars ; therefore the war, as 
it commenced for the defence of territories of the crown 
(the property oi no American), and for the defence of a 
trade purely British, was really a British war — and yet the 
people of America made no scruple of contributing their 
utmost towards carrying it on, and bringing it to a happy 
conclusion. 

Q. Do you think then that the taking possession of the 
king's territorial rights, and Hrtngthening the frontiere^ is 
not an American interest ? 

A. Not particularly, but conjointly a British and an 
American interest ? 

Q. You will not deny that the preceding war, the war 
with Spain^ was entered into for the sake of America; 
was it not occasioned by captures made in the American 
seas? 

A. Yes ; captures of ships carrying on the British trade 
there with British manufactures. 

Q. Was not tlie late war with the Indians, since the 
pence with France^ a war for America only ? 

A. Yes ; it was moie particularly for America than the 
former ; but it was rather a consequence or remains of the 
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(onner war^ the ladiam not having been thoroughly paci- 
fied ; and the Americans bore by much the greateflt share 
of the expense. It was put an end to by the anny under 
General Bouquet; there were not abote three hundred re* 
gulars ia that artnyt and above one thousand Pennsylva- 
nians. 

Q. Is it not neoessaty t# send troops to America^ to 
defend the Amerkuna against the Indians? 

A. No^ by no means : it never vfas neofessary. They 
defended themsehrea whe^ they were but an handful, and 
the Indians mudi more numerous. They continually 
gained ground, and have driven the IncBans over the moun- 
tains, without any troops sent to their assistance from this 
country. And 'can it be thought necessary opw to send 
tnxypsfor their defence from those diminished Indian tribes, 
when the colonies are become so populous^ and so strong ? 
There is not the least oocarion for it, they are very able to 
defend themselves. 

Q. Do you my there were no more than three hundred 
regular troops employed in the late Indian war? 

A. Not on the Ohio, or the frcmtiers of Pennsylvania, ' 
which was the chief part of the war that affected Ae colo- 
nies. These were garrisons at Niagara, Fort Detroit, and 
those remote posts kept for the sake of your trade ; I did 
not reckon them : but I believe that on the whole the num- 
ber of Americans, or provincial troops, employed in the war, 
was greater than that of the regulars. I am not certidn, 
but 1 think so. 

Q. Do you think the assemblies have a right to levy mo- 
ney on the sulgect there, to grant to the Crown f. 

A. I certainly think so, they have always done it 

Q. Are they acquainted with the declaration of rights ? 
and do they know that, by that statute, money is not to be 
raised on the subject but by consent of parliament f 

A. They are very well acquuntcd with it. 
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Q. How then can they think they have a right to levy 
money for the crown, or fiir any other than local purpoaes ? 

A. They understand that daiue to relate to aubjepu only 
within the realm ; that no money can be levied on them for 
the crown, but by consent of parliament TAe ccilonief 
are not supposed to be within the **^m : they have assem- 
blies of their own, whidi are Ihetr parliaments; and they 
are, in that respect, in the same situatioo with Ireland* 
When money is to be raised for the oown upon the sub- 
ject in Ireland, or in the otJcmieSy consent is given in the 
parliament of Ireland, or in the assemblies of the colonies. 
They think the parliament of Great Britiun cannot properly 
give that consent, till it has representatives from America ; 
for the petiticm of right expressly says, it is to be by common 
consaU in parliament ; and the people of America have no 
representatives in pariiament to make a part of that com- 
mon consent 

Q, If the stamp act should be repealed, and an act 
should pass, ordering the assemblies of the colcmies to in- 
demnify the sufferers by the riotS| "would they obey it ? 

A. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Q. Suppose the king should require the colonies to 
grant a revenue, and the parliament should be agunst their 
doing it, do they think they can grant a revenue to the king, 
without the consent of the parliament of Great Britain ? 

A. That is a deep question. As to my own opinion, I 
should think myself at liberty to do it, and should do it, if 
I liked the occasion. 

Q. When money has been ridsed in the colonies, upon 
requisitions, has' it not been granted to the king ? 

A. Yes, always ; but the requisitions have generally been 
for some service expressed, as to raise, clothe, and pay 
troops, and not for money only. 

Q. If the act should pass, requiring the American as- 
semblies to make compensation to the sufferers, and they 
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flhottld disobey it, and then the parliament should by another 
act hiy an mtemal tax, would they then obey it ? 

A. The peq>Ie will pay no internal tax ; and I think an 
act to oblige the assemblies to make compensation is unne- 
cessary ; for I am of opinion, that as soon as the present 
beats are abated, they will take the matter into considera* 
tion, and if it is right to be done, they will do it of them 
selves. 

Q. Bo not letters often come into the post-offices in 
America directed to some inland town where no post goes ? 
A. ' Yes. 

Q. Can any private person take up those letters and 
carry them as directed ? . 

A. Yes ; any inend of the person may do it, paying the 
postage that has accruixL 

Q. But must not he pay an additional postage for the 
distance to such inland town. 
A. No. . 

Q. Can the post-master answer delivering the letter, 
without being paid such additional postage ? 

A. Certmnly he can demand nothing where he does no 
service. 

Q. Suppose a person, being far from home, finds a letter 
in a post office directed to him, and he lives in a place to 
whidi the post generally goes, and the letter is directed to 
that place, will the post-master deliver him the letter, with- 
out his paying the postage receivable at the place to which 
the letter is directed ? 

A. Yes; the office cannot demand postage for a letter 
that it does not carry, or further than it does cany it 

Q. Are not ferrymen in America obliged, by act of 
parliament, to carry over the posts without pay ? 
J. Yes. 
Q. Is not this a tax on the ferrymen ? 
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A, They do not ooiudder it as 6uch» as they have an ad' 
vantage from persons trmvelling with the post 

GL If the stamp act should be repealed, and the crown 
shoald make a requisition to the colonies for a sum of mo* 
ney» woidd they grant it ? 

A. I believe they would. 

<2. Why do you think so ? 

A. I can sp^ for the colony I live in ; I had it in tV 
iirucium from the assembly to asssure the ministry, that as 
they always had done, so they should always think it their 
duty, to grant such aids to the crown as were suitable to 
thdr circumstances and ahilides, whenever called upon for 
that purpose, in the usual constitutional manner : and I had 
the honour of communicating this instruction to that ho- 
nourable gentleman then minister. 

CL Would they do this for a British concern, as suppose 
a war in some part of Europe, that did not affect them P 

A. Yes, for any thing that concerned the general in- 
terest They consider themselves as part of the whole. 

Q. What is the usual constitutional manner of calling on 
the colonies for aids ? 

A. A letter from the secretary of state. 

Q. Is this all you mean ; a letter from the secretary of 
state? 

Ab I mean the usual way of requisition, in a circular 
letter from the secretary of state, by his majesty's command, 
reciting the occasion, and recommending it to the colonies 
to grant such aids as become their loyalty, and were suit- 
able to thdr alnlitie^. 

Q. Did the secretary of state ever write for montjf for 
the crown ? ' 

A. The requisitions have been to raise, clothe, and pay 
men, which cannot be done without money. 

Q. Would they grant money alone, if called on ? 
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A* In my (qiinion they wauld» money as yre\l ii$ mep, 
when they ha^e money, or can make it. 

Q. If the parliament should repeal the stamp aet, will 
tlie assembly of Pennsylvania rescind th^ resolutions ? 

J, I think not 

Q. Before there was any thought of the stamp act^ did 
they wish for a representation in parliament ? 

J. Na 

<2» Don^ ypu know that there is, in the Pennsylvanian 
ahartar, an express reservation of the right of parliament 
to lay taxes there ? 

A, I know there is a clause in the charter, by which the 
king grants that he will levy no taxes on the inhabitants, 
unless it be with the consent of the assembly, or by act of 
parliament 

Q. How then oould the assembly of Pennsylvania assert, 
that laying i| tax on them by the stamp act was an infringe- 
ment of their rights ? 

A. They understand it thus: by the same charter, and 
otherwise, tfiey are intitled to ,all the privileges and liber- 
ties of Engtishmen ; they find in the great charters, and the 
petition and declaration of rights, that one of the privileges 
of flnglish subjects is, that they are not to be taxed but by 
thdr common consent; they haye theieforc relied upon it^ 
from the first settlement of the province, that the parliament 
never would, nor could, by colour of that ckuse in the 
charter, assume a right of taxing them, ^7/ it had qualified 
itself to exercise such right, by admitting representatives 
from the people to be taxed, who ought to make a part of 
that common consent 

<t Are there any words in the diarter that justify that 
construction P 

A^ . The common rights of Englishmen, as declared by 
Magoa Charta^ wd the petition of right, all justify it. 
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Q. Does the distinction between internal and external 
taxes exist in the words of the charter ? 

J. No, I belieTe not 

Q. Then may they not, by the same inteiprstation, object 
to the parliament's right of external taxation ? 

J. They never fuwf hitherto. Many arguments have 
6een lately used here to show them that there is no di£. 
ferenoe, and that if you have no right to tax them inter- 
nally, you have none to tax them externally, or make any 
other law to bind them. At jHresent they do not reason so ; 
but in time they may posnbly bfe convinced by these azj^u- 
ments. 

Q. Do not the resolutions of the Pennsylvania assembly 
say — all taxes i 

A. If they do, they mean only mtemal taxes; the same 
words have not always the same meaning here and in the 
colonies. By taxes they mean internal taxes ; by duties 
they mean customs ; these are their ideas of the language. 

Q. Have you not seen the resolutions of the Masa- 
chussett's bay assembly ?' 

A. I have. 

Q. Do they not say, that neither external nor internal 
taxes can be laid on them by parliament r 

A. I don*t know that they do ; I believe not 

Q. If the same colony should say, neither tax nor im- 
position could be lidd, docs not that province hold the 
power of parliament can lay neither ? 

J. I suppose that by die word imposition, they do not 
intend to express duties to be laid on goods imported, as 
regulations of commerce f 

Q. What can the colonies mean then by imposition as 
distinct from taxes? 

J. They may mean many things, as impresnng of men, 
or of carriages, quartering troops on private hoiMesi and 
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the like $ there may be great impoutions that are tot pro- 
perly taxes. 

Q. Is not the postoffioe rate an internal tax laid by act 
of parliament? i 

Ji. I haTe answered that 

Q. Are all parts of the oolonies equally able to poy 
taxes<^ ' . /. . 

A. No^ certmnly; the frontier parts, which have be^ 
ravaged by, the enemy^ are.grei»tly disabled by that means ; 
and therdbre, in such cases, are usually favoured in our 
tax*law8. 

<^ Can. we» at this distance, be competent judges of what 
finroors are necessary ? 

A. The parliament have supposed it, by claiming a right 
to make tax laws ibr America; I think it ioipossible. 

Q. Would the repeal of the stamp act be any discou- 
ragement, of your manulactures ? Will the people that 
have begun to manufacture decline it ? 

A. Yes, I think they will; especially if, at the same 
time, the trade is opened again, so that remittances can be 
easily made I have known several, instances that make it 
probable. In the war before last, tobacco b^nglow,.and 
making little remittance, the people of Virgbifi: went ge- 
nerally into family manufactures. Afterwauxis, when to- 
bacco bore a better price, they returned to the use of British 
manufactures. So fulling-mills were \ery much disused ip 
the last war in Pennsylvania, because bills were then plenty ; 
and remittances could easily be made to Britain for English 
dod) and other goods. 

Q. If the stamp act should be repealed, would it indu^ 
the assemblies of* America to acknowledge the rights of 
parliament to tax them# vA wqubl . tbeyerase tbe^ resolu- 
tions? 

A* No« never 
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<I. Are there no mcus of oUigiiig tkem 16 craie Ihaie 
resolutions? 

A. None that 1 kmom oT; they inll never do it, utaiess 
compelled by force of arms. 

<2» Is there a power on earth that oan fime tmin to 
trase Aem? 

A. No power, how great soever, can force men to rhangt 
their ophiions* 

Hi Do ihey^onnddr the post office as a Hit, or as a xe- 
gulaftiM? 

A. Not as a tax, but as a regulation and conveneBcy ; 
^eveiy a$HnMy ;»icbuMged it, and snpparted it m its in- 
fancy, by grants of money, which th^ would ool otharwiia 
iMtT^done; and the people iui^€ always paid the fmitaga. 

Q. When did y^u reoehre llie instmctiails you saen- 
tioned? 

A. I brodght them with itoe^ irhen I eame to En^and, 
about fifteen months nace. 

Q. When did you comtnudidite that idslrue^on to the 
minister? 

A. Soon after my aniirid, — while die toinping of Ame- 
rica was under consideration, and btfott the bill #a8 
brought in« 

(t Would it be most tat the intelest of Great Britidh, 
to employ the hands of Virginia in tobacco, or in manofi». 
tures? 

A. In tobacco, to be sure. 

<2. What used to be the pride of the Americans ? 

A. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of GreA 
Britain. 

Q. What is how their pride? 

A. To wear thdr old clothes over agkan^ ^ theycan 
make new ones. 

WUhdrew. 
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Attempts of Ih. FratMin far CamiKoHon of Great Bru 
iain with the Cokmei. 

Deae Sir, London^ Nov. 98, 1768. 

I received your obliging favour of the 12th instant. 
Tour sentiments of the importance of the present dispute 
between Great Britain and the colonies, appear to me ex- 
tremely just. There is nothing I widi for more than to see 
it amicably and equitably settled. 

But Providence will bring about its own ends by its own 
means ; and if it intends the downfall of a nation, that na- 
tion will be so blinded by its pride, and other passions, 
as not to see its danger, or bow its fall may be pre- 
vented. 

Being bom and bred in one of the countries, and having 
lived long and made many agreeable connections of friend- 
ship in the other, 1 wish all prosperity to both : but I have 
talked, and written so much and so long on the subject, 
that my acquaintance are weary of bearing, and the puUic 
of reading, any more of it, which begins to make me weary 
of talking and writing ; especially as I do not find that I 
have gained any point in either country, except that of ren- 
dering myself suspected, by my impartiality ; in England, 
of being too much an American, and in America of being 
too mudi an Englishman. Yoor opinion, however, weighs 
with me, and encourages me to try one effort more, in a 
full, though concise state of facts, accompanied with argu- 
ments drawn from those facts ; to be published about tlie 
meeting of parHaroent after the holidays. 

If any good may be done I shall rejoice ; but at present 
I almost despair. 

Have you ever seen the barometer so low as of late ? 
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The 9&d instant mine was at 28» 41^ and yet the weathcf 
V fine and fair. 

With sincere esteem, I am, dear fnend, 
Your's aiFectionatelj, 

B- FRANKLIN. 



Letter from Lord Howe to Dr. Franktim. 

EagU^ June tfie SUHk, 177& 

I cannot, my worthy friendi permit the letters and par- 
cels, which 1 have sent (in the state 1 received them) to be 
landed, without adding a word upon the subject of the in- 
jurious extremities in which our unhappy disputes have en- 
gaged us. 

You will karn the nature of my mission, from the o£5cial 
dispatches which I have recommended to be forwarded by 
the same conveyance. Retaining all the earnestness I ever 
expressed, to see our differences accommodated; I shaU 
conceive, if I meet with the disposition in the colonies 
which I was once taught to expect, the most flattering 
hopes of proving serviceable in the objects of the king*s 
paternal solicitude, by promoting the establishment of last- 
ing peace and union with the colonies. But if the deep- 
rooted prejudices of America, and the necessity of prevent- 
ing her trade from passing into foreign channels, must keep 
us still a divided people, I shall, from every private as well 
as public motive, most heartily lament, that this is not the 
moment wherein those great objects of my ambition are to 
be attained ; and that I am to be longer deprived of an op- 
portunity to assure you personally of the regard with which 
I am your sincere and fedthful humble servant, 

HOWE, 

P. S« I was disappointed of the opportunity I expected 
for sending this letter, at the time it was dated : and have 
ever since been prevented by calms and contrary winds 
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from getting here, to iofonn Genend Howe of the ooDimis- 
aion with which I have the satisfaction to becharged, and 
of his jbang joined in it 



Dr. FrankltrCs Answer to Lard Howe, 

My Lord, Philadelphia^ July 80, 1776. 

1 received safe the letters your lordship so kindfy for* 
warded to me, and beg you to accept my thanks. 

The official dispatches to which you refer me, contain 
nothing more than what we had seen in the act of parlia- 
ment, viz. *< Offers of pardon upon submission;*^ which I 
was sorry to find ; as it must give your lordship pain to be 
sent so far on so hopeless a business^ 

Directing pardons to be offered to the colonies, who are 
the very parties injured, expresses indeed that opinion of 
our Ignorance, baseness and insensibility, which your unin- 
formed and proud nation has long been pleased to entertain 
of us ; but it can have no other effect than that of increasing 
our resentments. — It is impossible we should think of 
submission to a government, that has^ with the most wanton 
barbarity and cruelty, burned our defenceless towns in the 
midst of winter; excited the savages to massi|cre our 
[peaceful] farmers, and our slaves to murder their masters ; 
and is even now * bringing foreign mercenaries to delugo 
our settlements with blood. These atrocious injuries have 
extinguished every spark of affectK)n for that parent coun- 
try we once held so dear : but were it possible for us to 
forget and forgive them, it is not possible for yofii (I mean 

* An army of foreign mercenaries had, about this time, 
arrived at Staten Island and New York ; hired from one of 
those princes who have never hesitated to sacrifice the best 
blood of their subjects for British gold. Editor, 
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the Britiih nation) to forgire the people jou have to bes- 
virly injuied ; yon can neTer confide agadn in those at fellow- 
subjects, and permit them to enjoy equal freedom, to whom 
you know you have ^ven such just causes of lasting en* 
mity ; aud this must impel you, were we again under yoor 
government, to endeavour the breaking our spirit by the 
severest tyranny^ and obstructing by every means in your 
power our growing strength and prosperity. 

But your lordship mentions '^ the kiug*s paternal solid* 
'ude for promoting the establishment of lasting peace and 
union with the colomes.*** If by peace is here meant, a 
peace to be entered into by distinct states, now at war; 
and his majesty has given your lordship powers to treat 
with us of such a peace, I may venture to say, though 
without authority, that 1 think a trhsiy for that purpose not 
quite impracticable, before we enter into foreign alliances, 
But I am persuaded you liave no such pov^er. Your 
naUon, though, by punishing those American governors 
who have fomented the discord, rebuilding our burnt 
towns, and repairing as far as possible the mischiefs done 
us, she might recover a great share of our regard ; and the 
greatest share of our growing commerce, with all the ad* 
vantages of that additional strength, to be derived from a 
friendship with us ; yet I know too well her abounding 
pride and deficient wisdom, to believe she will ever take 
si\ch salutary measures. Her fondness for conquest as a 
. tarlike nation ; her lust of dominion as an ambitious one; 
and her thirst for a gainful monopoly as a commercial one 
(none of them legitimate causes of war) will join to hide 
from her eyes every view of her true interest, and continu- 
a Ily goad her on in these ruinous distant expeditions, so 
destructive both of lives and of treasure, that they must 
prove as pemidous to bet in the end, as the Croisades for- 
merly were to most of the nations of Europe. 

I have not the vanity, my lord, to think of intimidadng. 
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l^ thui predicting the effects of tjhia war \ fqr I hfom i% will 
in England have the fate of all my former predictioijui ; not 
to be bt^eyed uU tjti|e event shall verify it 

Long <}id I endeavour^ with unfeigned and unwearied 
zeal, to preserve from breakixi^ tl^(; fine and noble porce- 
laine vase — tb^ British, empire ; for I kpew that faebg once 
brokep, the separate parts cou^l qot retain even their Aarc 
of the slirfngtb a^d value thi^t e^ted in the whole ; and' 
that a perfect re-union of those parts cquld scarce ever be 
hoped for. Tour V^xlship may possibly remember the 
tears of joy that wetted my cheek, when, at your good sis- 
ter'^s in London, you once gave me expectations, that a re* 
conciliation might soon take place. I had the misfortune 
to find these expectations disappcnnted, and to be treated 
as the cause of the mischief I was labouring to prevent 
My consolation under that groundless and malevolent 
treatment was, that I retained the friendship of many wise 
and good men in that country; and among the rest, some 
share in the regard of Lord Howe. 

The well founded esteem, and permit me to say affec« 
tion, which 1 shaU always have for your lordi^hip, make it 
painful to me to see you engaged iq conducting a war, the 
great gnmnd of which (as described in your letter) is *^ the 
necessity of preventing the American trade from pa^ng 
into fordgn channels.^ To me it seems, that neither the 
obtaining or retaining any trade, how valuable soever, is 
an object for which men may ji^stly spill each oihcr^s blood ; 
that the true and sure means of extending aiid securing 
commerce are the goodness and ^eapne^ of oomn|odi« 
ties ; and that the profits of no trade cfui ever be equal 
to the expeaoe of compelling it, and holding it by fleets 
and armies. I connder this war against us, therefore, as 
both unjust and unwise; and 1 am persuaded, that cool 
and dispassionate posterity will condemn' to infamy those 
who advised it ; and that even success will not save frooi 
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lome degree of didhonour, those who have Toluntiairily en* 
gaged' to conduct h. 

1 know your great motive in coming hither was the hope 
oF being instrumental in a reconciliation ; and I befiere, 
irhen you find that to be imposable, on any terms given 
you to propose,' you will then relinquish to odious a com« 
mand, and return to a more honourable private station. 

With the greatest and most siiicere respect, I have the 
honour to be, my lord, . 

Your lordship^s most obedient, humble servant, 

B, FRANKLIN. 



Rules fo^ reducing a Great Empire to a small one, pre^ 
eented to a late Minister^ when he entered upon Iiis Ad^ 
ministration. 

An ancient' sage valued himself upon this, that though he 
could not fiddle, he knew how to make a great city of a 
little one. The sdence, that I, a modem simpleton, am 
about to communicatie, is the very reverse. 

I address myself to all ministers, who have th^ manage- 
ment of extensive dominions, which, irora their very great- 
ness, are become troublesome to govern, because the mul- 
tiplicity of their aflairs leaves no time for fiddling. 

1. In the first place, gentlemen, you are to consider, that 
a great empire, like a great cake, is most easily diminished 
at the edges. Turn your attention, therefore, first to your 
remotest provinces ; that, as you get rid of them, the next 
may follow in order. 

XL That the possibifity of this separation may always 
exist, take special care the provinces are never incorpo^ 
rated with the mother^country : that they do not enjoy the 
same common rights, the tome privileges in commerce, and 
that they are governed by severer laws, all of your enact- 
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ing, without allowing them atiy share in the ehcnoe of the 
legislators. Bj carefuHy making and presenring sudi dis- 
tinctions, you w^n (to keep to my simile of the cake) act 
like a *wi9e gingerbread baker; who, to facilitate a divi- 
non, cuts hb dough half through in those places^ where, 
when baked, he wbuld have it broken to pieces. 

III. Those remote provinces have perhaps been ao* 
quired, purchased, or conquered, at the sole expense of the 
setders br their ancestors^ ^without the ludof the mother- 
country. If diis should hiiipfl>en to increase her strength, 
by their growing riumbere, ready to join in her wars; her 
commerce, by their growing diemand {at her, mannfwstur^s ; 
or her Ifiaval power,. by greater employment for iier ships 
and seamen, they may probably suppose spme merit in this,, 
and that it entitles them tosoqie favour: you. are therefore 
tojbrget U all, or resent it, asif- jthey had done you injury. 
If they happen to be zealoifis wbigs/ friends of liberty, nur* 
tured in revolutiooary principlesi; remember all that to their 
prgivlice, and contrive to punnh it : for such principles, 
after a revolution is thoroughly established, are of no more 
use ; they are even odious and abominable. 

IV. However peaceably ypur colonies have submitted to 
your government, shown their affection to your interests, 
aad patiently borne thor grievances^ you are to suppose 
them always inclined io repoUj and treat them accordingly. 
Quarter troops among them, who, by their insolence, may 
provoke the rising of mobs, and by their bullets. and 
bayonets suppress diem. By: this means, like the husband, 
who uses his wife ill froin suspicion, you may in time 
convert your suspicions into realities. 

V. Remote provinces must have governors and judges, 
to represent the royal person and execute every where tlie 
delegated parts of his office and authority. You, minis- 
ters, know, that much of the strength 4>f .government de- 
pends on the opinion of the people, and much of that opir 
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nkm on the choice of rulers placed immediately over thorn. 
If you send them wise and good men for gpremors, who 
study the interest of the <plon]sts, aiid advance tbeijr 
prosperity; they will think their king wise and goq^ afxd 
that he wishes the welfare of his snlgepta. If you send 
them learned and upright men for judges* they will think 
him a lover of justice. This may attach your provinces more 
to his governmrat You are therefore to be careful who 
you recommend for those offices. If you can find prodi« 
gala, who have ruined their fortunes, broken gamesters or 
stock-jobbers, these may do well 9s governorsi for they will 
probably be raparious, and provoke the people by their 
extortions. Wrangling proctors and pettyfoggii^ lawyen^. 
too are not amiss, for they will be for ever disputii^ aud. 
quarrelling with their little parliaments. If withal tbey 
should be ignorant, wrong-headed, and insolent, so muchi 
die better. Attorneys* clerks and Newgate solicitors wiV 
do for their chief justices, especially if they hold th^r places 
during your pleasure :-*and all will contribute to impresa 
those ideas of your government, that are proper f<nr a pea* 
pie you would wish to renounce it 

VI. To confirm these impressions, and strike thrm 
deeper, whenever the injured come to the capital with ccmH 
plaints of mal-administration, oppression^ or injustice^ pm* 
nish euch euUors with long delay, enormous expense^ and 
a final judgment in fovour of the oppressor. This will have 
an admirable effect every way. The trouble of futui!«^ 
complaints will be prevented, and governors and judges will 
be encouraged to farther acts of oppression and injustice, 
and thence the people majr beoome more disafected» and at 
length desperate. 

VII. When such goveniocs have cranuned thmr coffers, 
and made themselves so odious to the people, that they can 
no longer remain among them with safety to their persons, 
recetl and reward them with pensions. Ypu may make (bem 
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barmetf too» if tba| respectable order should not think fit 
lo i^sent It All will oentribute to eaoou^rnge new gover«« 
nort in the same pmetice^ «nd make the supreme govern^, 
meat detestable* 

VIII. If, when you are engaged in war, your colonies 
should vie in liberal aids of men and money against the 
comnion enemy upon your simple requisition, and give far 
beyond d>eir aUiitieStrr-reflect, that a penny^ taken from 
them by your powejc, is more honourable to you, than a 
pound presented .by thf if benevolence ; despise tlierefor^ 
their voluntary grants^ and resolve to harass them with 
novd isutes. They will probably complain to your poriia- 
ment^ that they aretaxed by sl body in y^ich they have zw 
representatWei aad that this is contrary to common right* 
They will petition for redress. Let the parliament flout 
th«r claims, rejjBct tfa^ petLtions, refuse evea to suffer the 
leading of Uiem» and treat the petitioners with the utmost 
contempt Nothing can have a better effect in producing 
the jdienaUoi^ proposed ; for though many can forgive in- 
juries, none ever forgave contempt 

IX. In laying these taxes, never regard the heavy bur^ 
dens those remote people ahready undergo^ in defending 
their own frontiers, supporting their own provincial go- 
vemment, making new roads, building bridges, churches, 
and other public edifices, which in okl coqotries have been 
done to your hands, by your ancestors, but which occasion 
constant calls and demands on the purses of a new people^ 
Forget the restraint you lay on thdr trade for your owil 
benefit, and the advantage a monopoly of this trsde gives 
your exacting merchants. Think nothing of the wealth 
th€)8e merchants and your manufacturers acquire by the 
colony commerce, their increased ability tber^y to pay 
taxes at home, their accumukting, in the price of their 
commodities, most of those taxes, and so levying them 
from their consuming customers : all this, and the emplojfi- 
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malt md luppoit of thousoidb of y<iiir poor bj the oolo- 
niits, yoa are ealmij to target, Bat reanemher to makm 
your arbitrary tax more grieroos toyoor pnmnoeiy by pob- 
lic declarations, importing, that your powvr of taxing diem 
has no limits, so that when yoa take from them witfioot 
th^ consent a shilling in the pound, yoa have a dear t^[^ 
to the other nineteen. This will probably weaken ercry 
idea of security in thor property, and eonvinoe them, that 
under such a goremment they have nothing they can caD 
their own ; whidi can scarce hal of piodudng the happiest 
consequences! 

X* Possibly, indeed, some of them ougBt stiH comfort 
themsdres, and uy, though we haYe no p ro pet ty , wm 
liaTe yet something left that is valuable, we bare oonstitiK 
tional Ubertyf boih of person and of conscience. This king^ 
these lords, and these commons, who it seems are, too re- 
OMte from us to know us and feel for us, cannot take ttom 
tts our habeas corpus right, or our right of trial by a jury 
of our neighbours: they cannot deprive us of the exercise 
of our religion, after our ccclesiastiGai constitution, and 
compel us to be Papsts, if they please, or Mahometans." 
To annihilate this comfort, begin by laws to perplex thdr 
commerce with infinite regulations, impossible to be re- 
membered and observed ; ordain seieores of their p rope r ty 
for every fmlure, take away the trial of such property bj 
ury, and give it to arbitrary judges of your own appoint* 
mg, and of the lowest characters in the country, whose sa- 
laries and emoluments are to arise out of the duties or con- 
demnations, and whose appointments are during pleasure. 
Then let there be a formal declaration of both houses, that 
opposition to your edicts is treason, and that parsons sus* 
pected of treason in the provinces may, according to some 
obsolete law, be seized and sent to the metropolis of the 
empire for trial ; and pass an act, that those there charged 
with certmn other, offences shall be sent away in chains from 
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their frieads. and country, to be tiied in the same manner 
for fehmy* Then erect a new court of inquisition among 
them, accompanied by an armed force, with instructions to 
transport all such suspected persons, to be. ruined by the 
expense, if they bring oyer evidences to prove th&r inno- 
cence^ or be found guiky and hanged, if they cannot afibrd 
it And lest the people should think you cannot possibly 
go any farther, pass* anotlier solemp declaratory act, ^' tiiat 
king, lords, and commons, had, have, and of right oiig^t to 
have, full power and authority to make statutes of suffi- 
cient force and validity, to bipd the unrepresented pro- 
vinces tfi 00 cat€s whfUiOcver.** This will include spiritual 
with temporal, an4 taken together must cqperate wonder- 
fully to your purpose^ by convincing them, that they are at 
presait under a: power, qooaetlung like that spoken of in 
the Scriptures, whiqh csq. np^) only kill their bodies^ but 
damn their souls to all etismi^> by compelling them, if it 
pleases, to worship the devil. 

XI. To make your taxes mqre odious, and more likely 
to procure resipM^nc^ send from the capital a board of 
officert to superintend tl^e collection, composed cf the most 
uidiscreeiy ill-bred,- and. insolent you can find. Let these 
have large salaries out of the ex,torted. revenue, and live in 
open grating luxury upon^ the sweat and blood of the m- 
dustrious, whom they are to worry continually with ground- 
less and expensive prosecutions, before the above-men- 
tioned and arbitrary revenue-judges ; all at the cost of the 
party prosecuted, though acquitted, because the king is to 
pay no costs. Let these men, by your order, be exempted 
from all the common taxes and burdens of the province 
though they and their property are protected by its laws. 
If any revenue officers are suspected of the least tender- 
ness for the people, discard them. If others are justly com- 
plained of, protect and reward them. If any of the under 
officers behave so as to provoke the people to drub them. 
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promote those to better oflSces : thk mid eneounge othcra 
to procure for tbemselTes such profitable diubUogSy by 
itoltipljhig and enlarging euch provocaidoni^ and allwiU 
work towards ibe end yoa akn at 

Xn. Another way to make your tax odious, la, to fmsm 
apply the produce of U. If it was origiAally appropiislBd 
for the defence of the provincety and die better support of 
government^ and the administration of justioe, wbere it may 
be necessary ; then apply none ef it to that defienoe^ bat 
bestow it, where it is not necessary, in augmenting salaries 
or pensions to erery governor, who has distinguished 
himself by his enmity to the people^ and by ■calumniating 
thi?m to their sovereign. This will make them pay it moiw 
unwillingly, and be more apt to quarrel with those that col 
lect it, and those that intpoaed it, who wiU quarrel again 
with them, and all shall contribute to your own purpose^ of 
making them weary of your government. 

Xlir. If the people of any province have been accus- 
tomed to support their own governors and judges to satis- 
faction, you are to apprehend, that such governors and 
jadges may be thereby influenced to treat the people kindly, 
and to do them justiceL Tins is another reason for apply- 
ing part of that revenue in larger salaries to such gover- 
nors and judges, given, as their commisnons are, during 
vour pleasure only, forlndding tfiem to take any salaries 
from, their provinces ; diat thus the people 'may no longer 
hope any kindness from their governors, or (in crown cases) 
any justice from their judges. And as the money, thus 
misapplied in one province, is extorted from all, jnobably 
all will resent the misapplication. 

XIV. If the parliaments of your provinces should dare 
to claim rights, or complain of your administration, order 
them to be harassed with repeated dissolutions. If the 
same men are continually returned by new elections, ad- 
journ their meetings to some country village, where they 
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cuinot be aeoooiiuodafeed, and there keep them during 
pleasure; for this, y<m know, is your prerogatiTe^ and 
an excellent one it is, as you may manage it, to promote 
discontents among the people, diminish dieir respect, and 
increase their disaffection. 

XY. Convert the brave honest officers of your nawf 
into pimping tide-waiters and oobny officers df die cu«- 
totns. Let those who in time of war fought gallantly in 
defence of the commerce of ihor countrymen, in peace be 
taught to prey upon it Let them learn to be corrupted 
by great and real smugglers ; but (to Aow their diligence) 
scour with armed boats ewry bay, harbour, river, creek, 
cove, or nook, throughout the ooisst of your colonies ; stop 
and detain every coaster, every wood-boat, every £&herman, 
tumble iheil^ cargoes and ev^en their ballast inside out, and 
upside down ; and if a pennywoith of pins is found un- 
entered, let the whole be seized and confiscated. Thus 
shall the trade of your colonists suffer more from their 
friends in time of peace, than it did from their enemies in 
war. Then let these boats* crews land upon eveiy farm in 
their way, rob their orchards, steal Aeir pigs and poultry, 
and insult the inhabitants. If the injured and exasperated 
farmers, unable to procure other justice, should attack the 
aggressors, drub them, and bum their boats, you are to call 
this high treoion and rebellion, order fleets and armies into 
thdr country, and threaten to carry all the offenders three 
thousand miles to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. O ! 
this will work admirably ! 

XVI. If you are told of dUcoiOenis in your oolonies, 
never believe that they are general, or that you have given 
occasion for them ; tbertfore do not think of applying any 
remedy, or c^ changmg any offensive measure. Redreas 
no grievance, l6dt they should be encouraged to demand 
the redress of some dther grievance. Grant no request 
that is just and reasonable, lest they should make another. 
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that is umeasoodble. Take all your informalioDa of the 
state of the cxdonies from your governors and officers in 
enmity itith them. Encourage and reward these leasing* 
makers^ secrete thrir lying aocosationa, lest they should be 
confuted, but act upon them as the clearest evidence ; and 
believe notbing you hear from the friends of the people. 
Suppose all their oomptaints to be invented and promoted 
by a few factious dema^ijogues, whom if you could catch 
and hang, all would be qmeL Cateh and hang a few of 
them accordingly, and the blood of the martyrs shall work 
miracles in favour of your piirpo9e. 

XVII. If you see rival noHam rejoicing at the prospect 
of your disunion with your provinces, and endeavouring to 
promote it, if they translate, publish, and applaud all the 
complaints of your discontented colonists, at the same tiniQ 
privately stimulating yon to severer measures, let not that 
alarm or offend you. Why should it f since you^ all mean 
the same thing. 

XVIII. If any colony should ai their awn charge erect a 
fortress^ to secure their port against the fleets of a foreign 
enemy, get your governor to betray that fortress into your 
hands. Never think of paying what it cost the country, 
for that would look, at least, hke some regard for justice; 
but turn it into a dtadel, to awe the inhabitants and curb 
their commerce. If they should have lodged in such fortress 
the very arms they bought and used to aid you in your con^ 
quests, seize them all; it will provoke like ingratitude 
added to robbery. One admirable effect of these opera- 
tions will be, to discourage every other colony from erect- 
ing such defences, and so their and yoar enemies niay more 
easily invade them, to the . great disgrace of yoqr govern- 
menty and of course the furtherance of your project 

XIX. Send armies into their country, under pretence 
of protecting the inhabitants ; but^ instead of garrisoning 
the forts on their frontiers ^ith thosie troops, to prevent 
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incursions, demolished those forts, and order the troops inib 
the heart of the country^ that the savages may be encou- 
raged to attack the frontiers, and that the troops may. be pro- 
tected by the inhabitants: this will seem to proceed from 
your iU'Will or your ignorance^ and contribute farther to 
produce and strengthen an opinion among them, that you 
are no longer fit to govern them. 

XXl Lastly, invest the general of your arwy in the pro^ 
vinccs with great and unconstitutional powers, and free 
him from the controul of even your own civil governors. 
Let him have troops enow under his command, with all the 
fortresses in his possession, and who knows but (like some 
provincial generals in the Roman empire, and encouraged 
by the universal discontent you have produced) be may 
take it into his head to set up for himself? If he should, 
and you have carefully practised these few excellent rules 
of mine, take my word for it, all the provinces will imme- 
diately join him — and you will that day (if you have not 
done it sooner) get rid of the trouble of governing them, and 
all the plagues attending their commerce and connection from 
thenceforth and for ever. 



A Prussian Ediety astuming Claims over Britain. 

Dantzickf Sept. 5, 1778.* 

We have long wondered here at the supineness of the 

English nation, under the Prussan impositions upon its 

trade entering our port We did not, till lately, know the 

clums, ancient and modem, that hang over that nation, and 



* This intelligence extraordinary^ first appeared in the 
Public Advertiser. 

2 E 
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therefore ooutd not suspect that it might submit to those 
impoffltions from a sense of duty, or from principles of equity. 
The following edicts just made public^ may, if serious, 
throw some light upon this matter : 

** Frederick, by the grace of God» king of Pnisnat 
be &C. &C. to all present' and to come, health. The 
peace now enjoyed throughout our donunions, having «& 
forded us leisure to apply ourselves to the regulation of 
ooramerce, the improvement of our finances, and at the 
same time the easing our domeiiic subjects iu their taxes : 
. for these causes, and other good connderations us there- 
, unto moving, we hereby make known, that, after having 
deliberated these affairs in our council, present our dear 
brothers and other great officers of the state, members of 
the same ; we, of our certain knowledge, full power, and 
authority royal, have made and issued this present 
edict, via. 

** Whereas it is well known to all the world, that the 
first German settlements made in the island of Britain were 
by colonies of people subjects to our renowned ducal an- 
cestors, and drawn from their dominions^ under the con- 
duct of Hengist, Horsa, Hella, Uffa, Cerdicus, Ida, and 
others; and that ^the siud colonies have flourished under 
the protection of our august house for ages past, have 
never been emancipated therefrom, and yet have hitherto 
yielded little profit to the same : and whereas we ourself 
have in the last war fought for, and defended the said oo- 
lonies« against the power of France, and thereby enabled 
them to make conquests from the said power in America, 
for which we have not yet received adequate compensation : 
and whereas it is just and expedient that a revenue should 
be raised from the said colonies in Britain towards our in- 
demnification ; and that those who are descendants of our 
ancient subjects, and thence still owe us due obedience, 
should contribute to the replenishing of our royal coffers - 
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(as they must hare done, had their ancestors remained in 
the territories now to us appertaining) we do therefore 
hereby ordain and command, that, fiom and aflar the date 
of these presents, there shall be levied and paid to our 
offioevs of the cusioms^ on all goods, wares, and merdian- 
dizes, and on all grain and other produce of the earth, ex- 
ported from the said island of Britain, and on all goods 
of whatever kind imported into the same, a duty of four 
and a half per cent ad valorem, for the use of us and our 
successors. And that the said duty may more effectually 
be collected, we do hiereby ordain, that all ships or vessels 
bound from Great Britain to any other part of the world, or 
from any odier part of the world to Great Britain, shall in 
their respective voyages touch at our port of Koningsberg, 
there to be unladen, searched, and charged with the said 
duties. 

And whereas there hath been from time to time dis-. 
covered in the said island of Great Britain, by our colonists 
there, many mines or beds of /ron-stone ; and sundry sub- 
jects of our ancient dominion, skilful in converting the smd 
stone into metal, have in time past ttanspcurted themselves 
thither, carrying with them and comnnmicating that art ; 
and the inhabitants of the said island, presuming that they 
, had a natural right to meke the best use they could of the 
natural productions of their country, for thei^ own benefit, 
have not only built furnaces for smelthig the said stone 
into iron, but have erected plating-ferges, slittinrg-tnills, and 
steel-furnaces, for the more convenient manufacturing of 
the same, thereby endangerii^ a diminution of the said 
manufacture in our ancient dominion: we do therefore 
hereby farther ordain, that, from and after the date hereof, 
no mill or other engine for slitting or rolling of iron^ or any 
plating-forge to work with a tilt-hammer, or any furnace 
for making steel, shall be erected or continued in the said 
island of Great Britain : and the lord-lieutenant of every 
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county m the said island is hereby commanded, on infor^ 
malion of any such erection within his county to order, and 
by force to cause the same to be abated and destroyed, as 
he shall answer the neglect thereof to us at his peril. But 
we are nevertheless graciously pleased to permit the inha* 
bitants of the said island to transport their iron into Prus- 
sia, there to be manufactured, and to them returned, they 
paying our Prussian subjects for the workmanship, with all 
the costs of commission, freight, and risk, coming and re* 
turning ; any thing herein contained to the contrary not* 
withstanding 

" We do not, however, think fit to extend this our in- 
dulgence to the article of toool ; but meaning to encourage 
not only the manufacturing of woollen cloth, but also the 
raising of wool in our ancient dominions, and to prevent 
both, as much as may be, in our said island, we do hereby 
absolutely forbid tfie transportation of wool from thence 
even to the mother-country, Prussia; and that those 
islanders may be farther and more effectually restnuned in 
making any advantage of their own wool, in the way of ma- 
nufacture, we command, that none shall be carried out of 
one country into another ; nor shall any worsted, bay, or 
woollen-yam, cloth, says, bays, kerseys, serges, frieaes, 
druggets, cloth-serges, shalloons^ or any other drapery 
stuffs or woollen manufactures whatsoever, made up or 
mixed with wool in any of the said counties, be carried into 
any other country, or be water-borne even across the 
smallest river or cieek, on penalty of forfeiture of the same, 
together with the boats, carriages, horses, &c. that shal 
be employed in removing them« Nevertheless, our loving 
subjects there are hereby pemitted (if they think proper) 
to use all their wool as manure, for the improvement of Uieir 
lands. 

*^ And whereas the art and mystery of making hats hath 
arrived at great perfection in Prussia, and the making of 
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hats by our remoter subjects ought to be as much as pos- 
sible restrained : and forasmuch as the islanders before 
mentioned being in possession of wool, beayer, and other 
furs, have presumptuously conceived they had a right to 
make some advantage thereof, by manufiKturing the same 
into hats, to the prejudice of our domestie manufacture : 
we do therefore hereby strictly command and ordun, that 
no hats or felts whatsoever, dyed or undyed, finished or 
unfinished, shall be loaden or put into or upon any vessel, 
cart, carriage, or horse, to be transported or conveyed out 
of one county in the said island into anodier county, or to 
any other place whatsoever, by any person or persons what- 
soever, on pain of forfeiting the same, with a penalty of 
five hundred pounds sterling for every ofience. Nor shall 
any hat maker in any of the said counties employ more 
than two apprentices, on penalty of five pounds sterling 
per month; we intending hereby that such hat^makers, 
being so restrained, both in the production and side of their 
commodity, may find no advantage in continuing their bu- 
siness. But, lest the said islanders should suffer inconve- 
niency by the want of hats, we are farther graciously 
pleased to permit them to send their beaver furs to Prus- 
sia, and we also permit hats made thereof to be exported 
from Prussia to Britain ; the people thus favoured to pay 
all costs and charges of manufacturing, interest, commis- 
sion to our merchants, insurance and freight going and re* 
turning, as in the case of iron. 

** And lastly, being willing farther to favour our said co- ' 
ionies in Britain, we do hereby also ordain and command, 
that all the thievesy highway and street robbers, house- 
breakers, forgers, murderers, and villains of every denomi- 
nation, who have forfeited their lives to the law in Prussia, 
but whom we, in our great clemency, do not think fit to 
hang, shall be emptied out of our gaols into the said bland 
of Great Britain^ for the better peopling of that country. 
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" We flatter ourselves, that these our. royal regulations 
and commands will be thought juit and reasonable by our 
much«faYoured colonists in England ; the said regulations 
being copied from their statutes of 10 and 11 Will. III. 
clO;— 5Geo. II. ca2; 23 Geo. II. c. 29; 4 Geo. I. 
c 11 ; and from other equitable laws made by their par- 
liaoientSy or from instructions ^ven by their princes, or 
from resolutions of both houses, entered into for the good 
government of their own colonies in Ireland and America. 

<* And all persons in the said island are hereby cautioned, 
not to oppose in anywise the execution of this our edict, or 
any part thereof, such opposition being high-treason; of 
which all who are suspected shall be transported in fetters 
from Britain to Prussia, there be tried and executed ac- 
cording to the Prusuan law. 

<' Such is our pleasure, 
<< Given at Potzdam, this twenty-fifth day of the month 
of August, one thousand seven hundred and seventy 
three, and in the thirty-third year of our reign. 
^ By the king, in his council. 

"RECHTMJSS8IG, Sec." 

Some take this edict to be merely one of the king^s jeux 
Jt esprit, others suppose it serious, and that he means a 
quarrel with England : but all here think the assertion it 
concludes with, *'that these regulations are copied from 
acts of the English parliament respecting their colonies,* a 
very injurious one ; it beihg impossible to believe, that a 
people distinguished for thw love of liberty ; a nation so 
wise, so liberal in its sentiments, so just and equitable to- 
wards its neighbours, should, from mean and injudicious 
views of petty immediate profit, treat its own children in a 
manner so arbitrary and tyrannical I 
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Parahk against Persecution^ in Imiiaiion of Scripture 
Language. 

1. And it came to pass after these things, that Abra- 
ham sat in the door of his tent, about the going down of 
the sun. 

S. And behold a man bent with age, coming firom the 
way of the wilderness leaning on a staff. 

8. And Abraham arose, and met him, and said unto 
him, Turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry 
all night : and thou shalt arise early in the moiiiing, and go 
on thy way. 

4. And the man said. Nay ; for I will abide under this 
tree. 

5. But Abraham pressed him greatly : so he turned, and 
they went into the tent: and Abraham baked unleaven 
bread, and they did eat 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not 
God, he said unto him. Wherefore dost thou not worship 
the most high God, creator of heaven and earth ? 

7. And the man answered and said, I do not worship 
thy God, ndither do I call upon his name, for I have 
made to mjrself a god, which abideth always in my house, 
and provideth me with all things. 

8. And Abraham^s zeal was kindled against the man, and 
he arose, and fell upon him, and drove him forth with blows 
into the wilderness. 

9. And God called unto Abraham, saying, Abraham, 
where is the stranger ? 

10. And Abraham answered and sud. Lord, he would 
not worship thee, neither would he call upon thy name» 
therefore have I driven him out from before my face, into 
the wilderness. 
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11. And God said. Have I borne with him these ban- 
dred and ninety and eight years, and nourished him, and 
clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion against me, and 
couldflt not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear with him 
one lught ? , 

12. And Abraham said. Let not the anger of my Lord 
wax hoi against his senrant; lo^ 1 have dnned, forgive me, 
I pray thee. 

13. And Abraham arose, and went forth into the wilder- 
ness, and diligently sought for the man, and found him, and 
returned with him to the tent, and when he had entreated 
him kindly, he sent him awvjr ovthe morrow with gifts. 

14. And Gkxl spake unto Abraham sayings For this thy 
Bin shall thy seed be aflSicted four hundred years in a 
strange land. 

15. But for thy repentance will I deliver them and they 
shall come forth with power, and with gladness of heart 
and with mudi substance. 



TO BENJAMIN VAIT6HAN, £SQ. 
On thu Criminal Laws, and the Practice of Privateering, 

My Dear Frievis March 14, 1785. 

Among the pamphlets you lately sent me, was one, en- 
titled. Thoughts on Executive Justice. In return for that, 
I send you a French one* on the same subject. Observa- 
tions concerning TEx^ution de TArticIe II. de la D^la- 
ration sur le VoL They are both addressed to the judges, 
but written, as you will see, in a very different spirit The 
English author is for banging all thieves. The Frenchman 
is for proportioning punishments to offences. 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that the law 
of Moses was the law of God, the dictate of divine wia- 
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doniy infinitely superior to human; on what principles do 
we ordain death as the punishment of an offence, which, 
aocratling to that law, was only to be punished by a restitu- 
tion of fourfdd ? To put a man to death for an offence which 
does not deserve death, is it not a murder? And, as the 
Frendi writer aajs. Doit on punir un ddit contre la societ 
par un crime contre la nature t 

Superfluous property is the creature of society. Simple 
and mild laws were sufficient to guard the property that 
was merely necessary. The savage's bow, his hatchet, and 
his coat of skins, were iftffidently secured, without law, by 
the fear of personal resentment and retaliation. When by 
virtue of the first laws, part of the society accumulated 
wealth and grew powerful, they enacted others more se- 
vere, and would protect their property at the expense of 
humanity. This was abusing thrir power, and commendng 
a tyranny. If a savage^ before he entered into society, 
had been told — ** Your neighbour, by this means, may be- 
come owner of an hundred deer ; but if your brother, or 
your son, or yourself, having na deer of your own, and 
being hungry, should kill one, an infiunous death must be 
the consequence :" he would probably have preferred his 
liberty, and his common right of killing any deer, to all the 
advantages of society that might be proposed to him. 

That it is better a hundred guilty persons should escape, 
than that one innocent person should suffer, is a maxim 
that has been long and genenJly approved ; never, that I 
know of, controverted. Even the sanguinary author of 
the " Thoughts" agrees to it, adding well, " that the very 
thought of in;tire(i innocence, and much more that of ^i//. 
fering innocence, must awaken all our tenderest and most 
compassionate feelings, and at the same time raise our 
highest indignation against the instruments of it *^ But,** 
he adds, *^ there is no danger of either, from a strict ad- 
herence to the laws." Really ! Is it then impossible to 
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make an unjust law ? and if the law itself be unjust, niaj 
it not be the very ** instrument** which ought ** to raise the 
au thorns and every body^s highest indignaticHi ?* I see^ in 
the last newspiqpers from London, that a woman is capi- 
tally convicted at the Old Bailey, for privately stealing out 
of a shop, some gaure, value fourteen shillings and three- 
pence: is there any proportion betweoi the injury done 
by a theft, value fourteen shillings and three»penoe, 
and the punishment of a human creature by death, 
on a gibbet ? Might not that wcnuan, by her labour, have 
made the reparation orduned by God, in paying four*fold? 
Is not all punishment, inflicted beyond the merit of the 
offence, so much punishment of innocence? In this light, 
how vast is the annual quantity, of not only injured but 
suffering innocence, in almost all the civilized states of 
Europe! 

But it seems to have been thought, that this kind of inno- 
cence may be punished by way of prevetiiing crimes. I 
have read, indeed, of a cruel Turk in Barbary, who, whai- 
ever he bought a new Christian slave, ordered him imme- 
diately to be hung up by the legs, and to recave a hun- 
dred blows of a cudgel on the soles of his feet, that the 
severe sense of the punishment, and fear of incurring it 
thereafter, might prevent the faults that should merit iu 
Our author himself would hardly approve entirely of this 
Turk^s conduct in the government of slaves; and yet he 
appears to recommend something like it for the government 
of English suljects, when he applauds the reply of judge 
Burnet to the convict horse-stealer ? who being asked what 
he had to say why judgment of death should not pass 
against him, and answering that it was hard to hang a man 
for only stealing a horse, was told by the judge, ^ Man, 
thou art not to be hanged onfy for stealing a horse, but 
that horses may not be stolen.*^ The man*s answer, if can- 
didly examined, will, I imagine, appear reasonable, as being 
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Ibanded en the eternal principle of justioe and equity, that 
punishments should be propordoned to offences ; and the 
judge's reply brutal and unreasonable, though the writer 
** wishes all judges to carry it with them whenever they go 
the circuit, and to bear it in their minds, as containing a 
wise reason for all the penal statutes, which they lu-e called 
upon to put in execution. It at once illustrates^^ says he, 
<<the true grounds and reasonsof all capital punishments 
whatsoever, namely, that every man's property, as well as 
bis life, may be held sacred and inviolate.^ Is there then 
no difference in value between property and life? If I 
tfamk it right, that the crime cf munW diould be punished 
with death, not only as an equal punishment of the crime, 
but to prevent other murders, does it follow, that I must 
approve of inflicting the same punishment for a little inva-* 
sion of my property by theft? If I am not myself so bar- 
barous, so bloody-minded, and revengeful, as to kill a fe]-> 
low-creature for stealing from me fourteen shillings and 
three-pence, how can I approve of a hiw that does it ? 
Montesquieu, who was himself a judge, endeavours to 
iro^n^s other maxims. He must have known what humane 
judges feel on such occasions, and what the effects of those 
feelings : and, so far from thinking that severe and exces- 
sive punishments prevent' crimesi he asserts» as quoted by 
our French writer, that 

" L'atrocite des loix en empeche Pexeatticn. 

" Lorsque la peine eU sans mesurey on est soivcent oblige 
ie lui pre/erer Timptmiie, 

" La cau^e de ious ks relachemem vient de rimpunite 
des crimes^ et non de la moderation des peines,^ 

It is said by those who know Europe generally, that 
there are more thefts committed and punished annually in 
England, than in all the other nations put together. If 
this be so, there must be a cause or causes for such depra* 
vity in our common people. May not one be the dcfi- 
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ciency of justice and morality in our national govcmmcnf, 
manifested in our oppresn^e conduct to subjects, and unjust 
wars on our neighbours? View the loug-perasted in, un- 
just, monopolizing treatment of Ireland, at length acknow- 
ledged ! View the plundering government exerdsed by 
our merchants in the Indies; the confiscating war made 
upon the American colonies : and, to say nothing of those 
upon France and Spain^ view the late war upon Holland, 
which was seen by impartial Europe in no other light than 
that of a war of rafnne and pillage ; the hopes of an im- 
mense and easy prey being its only apparent, and probably 
its true and real motive and« encouragement. Justice is as 
serictly due between neighbour nations, as between neigh- 
bour citizens. A highwayman is as much a robber when 
he plunders in a gang, as when single ; and a nation that 
makes an unjust war is only a great gang. After employ, 
ing your people in robbing the Dutch, strange is it, that, 
being put out of that employ by peace, they still continue 
robbing, and rob one another? Pirattrie, as the French 
call it, or privateering, is the universal bent of the English 
nation, at home and abroad, wherever settled. No less 
than seven 'hundred privateers were, it is sud, commis- 
sioned in the last war I These were fitted out by merchants, 
to prey upon other merchants, who had never done them 
any injury. Is there probably any one of those privateer- 
ing merchants of London who were so ready to rob the 
merchants of Amsterdam, that would not as readily plun- 
der another London merchant of tlie next street, if he 
could do it with the same impunity! The avidity, the 
alieni appetenSf is the same ; it is the fear alone of the gal- 
lows that makes the difference. How then can a nation, 
which among the honestest of its people, has so many 
thieves by inclination, and whose government encouraged 
and commissioned no less than seven hundred gangs of rob- 
bers, how can such a nation have tlie face to condemn the 
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cnme in individuals, and bang up twenty of them in a morn- 
ing ! It naturally puts one in mind of a Newgate anecdote. 
One of the prisoners complained, that in the night somebody 
had taken his buckles out of his shoes. ** What the devil !^ 
says another, ^^ have we then thieves amongst us ? It must 
not be suffered. Let us search out the rogue, and pump 
him to death.^ 

There is, however, one late instance of an English mer« 
chant, who will sot profit by such ill«gotten gain. He was, 
it seems, part owner of a ship, which the other owners 
thought fit to employ as a letter of marque, and which took 
a number of French prizes. The booty being shared, he 
has now an agent here inquiring, by an advertisment in 
the Gazette, for those who suffered the loss, in order to 
make them, as far as in him lies, restitution. This conscien- 
tious man is a Quaker. The Scotch Presbyterians vtrere 
formerly as tender; for there is still extant an ordinance 
of the town-coundlof Edinburgh, made soon after the re- 
formation, ^* forbidding the purchase of prize goods, under 
pain of losing the freedom of the burgh for ever, with 
other punishment at the will of the magistrate ; the prac- 
tice of making prizes being contrary to good conscience, 
and the rule of treating Christian brethren as we would wish 
to be treated ; and such goods are not4obe sold by any 
godly men within this burgh.^ The race of these* godly 
men in Scotland is probably extinct, or thdr principles 
abandoned, since, as far as that nation had a hand in pro- 
moting the war against the colonies, prizes and confiscations 
are believed to have been a considerable motive. 

It has been for some time a generally received opiniop, 
that a military man is not to inquire whether a war be just 
or unjust; he is to execute his orders. All princes who 
are disposed to become tyrants must probably approve of 
tliis opinion, and be willing to establish it ; but is it not a 
dangerous one ? since, on that principle, if the tyrant com* 
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mands his army to attack and destroy, riot only an tmof . 
fending neighbouring nation, but even his own subjects, tiie 
army is bound to obey. A negro slave, in our odonies^ 
being commanded by his master to rob or murder a neigh 
hour, or do any other immoral act, may refuse, and* the ma* 
gistrate will protect him in his refusal The slavery then 
of a soldier is worse than that of a negro! A consdentioui 
officer, if not restrained by the apprdiensbn of its bnng im- 
puted to another cause, may ind^ Kaign, rather than be 
onployed in an unjust war ; but the private men are slaves 
f(Mr life; and they are perhaps incapable of judging for them- 
selves. We can only lament their fate, and stiU mote that 
of a sailor, wiio is often dragged by fisroe from his honest 
occupation, and compelled to imbrue lus hands in, per* 
haps, innocent blood. But methinks it well behoves mer- 
chants (men more enlightened by their education, and per- 
fectly free from any such force or obligation) to consider 
well of the jnstice of a war, before they voluntarily engage 
a gang of ruffians to attack thdr fellow mesdiants of a 
neighbouring nation, to jdiunder them of their property and 
perhaps .ruin them and thdr families, if they yield it; or 
to woun4» maim, or murder them, if they endeavour to 
defend it. Yet these things are done by Christian merchants^ 
whether a war be jost or unjust; and it can hardly be just 
on both sides. They are done by English and American 
merchants, who, nevertheless, complain of private theft, and 
hmig by dozens the thieves they have taught by their own 
example. 

It is high time, {or the sake of humanity, that a stop 
was put to this enormity. The United States of America, 
though better ntuated than any European nation to make 
profit by privateering (most of the trade of Europe, with the 
West Indies, passing before thdr doors) are, as far as in 
them lies, endeavouring to abolish the practice, by offering, 
in all their treaties with other powers, an article, engaging 
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solemnly, that, in case of future war, no privateer shall be 
commissioned on dther side; and that unarmed merchant 
ships, on both sides, shall pursue their voyages unmolested. 
This wiQ be a happy improvement of the law of nations. 
The humane and the just cannot but wbh general success 
to the proposition. 

With unchangeable esteem «id affection, 
I am, my dear friend. 

Ever your's 



Remarks concenditg the Savages of North America. 
Printed in the year 1784. 

Savages we call them, because their manners differ from 
ours, which we think the perfection of civnity : they think 
the same of their*s. 

Perhaps, if we could examine the manners of different 
nations with impartiality, we should find no people so rude, 
as to be without any rules of politeness; nor any so polite, 
as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and warriors ; 
when old, counsellors ; for all their government is by the 
council or advice of the sages ; there is no force, there are 
no prisons, no ofiicers to compel obedience, or inflict 
punishment Hence they generally study oratory, the best 
speaker having the most influence. The Indian women 
till the ground, dress the food, nurse and bring up the chil- 
dren, and preserve and hand down to posterity the memory 
of public transactions. These employments of men and 
women are accounted natural and honourable. Having 
few artifical wants, they have abundance of leisure for im- 
provement by conversation. Our laborious manner of life, 
compared with tbeir^s, they esteem slavish and base ; and 
the learning on which we value ourselves, they rq;ard as 
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frivolous and useless. An instance of thb occurred at the 
treaty of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, aniio 1744t between 
the goTemment of Virginia and the Six Nations. After 
the principal business was settled, the commisaoiierB from 
Virginia acquainted the Indians by a speech, that there was 
at Williamsburg a college, with a fund, for educating In-* 
dian youth ; and that if the chieft of the Six Nations would 
send down half a dozen of their sons to that college, the 
government would take care that they should be well pro- 
vided for, and instructed in all the learning of the white 
people. It is one of the Indian rules of politeness, not to 
answer a public proposition the same day that it is made: 
they think it would be treating it as a light matter, and that 
they show it respect by taking time to consider, as of a 
matter important. They therefore deferred their answer 
till the day following; when their speaker began by ex- 
preying their deep sense of the kindness of the Virginia 
government, in making them that offer ; ^ for we know,' 
says he, '* that you highly esteem the kind of learning taught 
in those colleges, and that the maintenance of our young 
men, while with you, would be very expenave to you. We 
are convinced, therefore, that you mean to do us good by 
your proposal ; and we thank you heartily. But you, who 
are wise, myst know, that different nationa hare different 
conceptions of things ; and you will therefore not take it 
amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education happen not ta 
bethe^^me with your*s. We have had some experience 
of it : several of our yoimg people were formerly brought 
up at the colleges of the northern provinces ; they were 
instructed in ai. your sciences ; but when they came back 
to us, they were bad runners, ignorant of every means of 
living in the woods, unable to bear either cold or hunger, 
knew ndther how to build a caUn, take a deer, or kill an 
enemy, spoke our language imperfectly, were therefore nei* 
ther fit or hunters, warriors or counsellors ; they were to- 
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tiilly good for nothing. We are however not the kis db« 
liged bj your kind c^er^ though we decline accepting it ; 
and to shew our grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen ot' 
Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we will take great 
care of their education, instruct them in all we know, and 
make men of them.** 

Having frequent occasions to hold public councils, they 
have acquired great order and decency in conducting them. 
The old men sit in the foremost ranks» the warriors in the 
next, and the women and children in the hindmost The 
business of the women is to take exact notice of what 
passes, imprint it in their memories, for they have no writ- 
ing, and communicate it to their childen. They are the 
records of the council, and they preserve tradition of the 
stipulation in treaties a hundred years back ; which, when 
we compare with our writings, we always find exact. He 
that would speak, rises, the rest observe a profound silence. 
When he has finished and sits down, they leave him five or 
six minutes to recollect, that, if he has omitted any thing 
he intended to say, or has any thing to add, he may rise 
again and deliver it. To interrupt another, even in com- 
mon conversation, is reckoned highly indecent. How dif- 
ferent this is from th^ conduct of a polite British House of 
Commons, where scarce a day passes without some con- 
fusbn, that makes, the speaker hoarse in calling to order ; 
and how difierent from the mode of conversation in many 
polite companies of Europe, where, if you do not deliver 
your sentence with great rapidity, you are cut off in the 
middle of it by the impatient loquacity of those you con« 
verse with, and never suffbred to finish it ! 

The politeness of these savages in conversation is indeed 
earned to excess, since it does not permit them to con* 
tradict or deny the truth of .what is inserted in their pre- 
sence. By this means thev indeed avoid disputes ; but then, 
it becomes difficult to know their minds, or what impressioa 
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Tou make upon them. The missionaries who have at- 
tempted to convert tham to Christianitj, all oompiain of 
this as one ci the great difScotties of their misnon. Tha 
Indians bear with great patience the truths of the gospel ex- 
plained to them, and give their usud tokens of assent and 
approbation i you would think thej were ootivinoed. No 
sueh matter. It is merely dvilify. 

A Swedish minister, having assembled the chiefs of the 
Sasquehannah Indians, made a sermon to them, acquaints 
ing them with the principal historical facts on wfakh our 
religion is founded ; such as the fall of oar first parents by 
eating an apple, the oommg of Christ to repair the mischief, 
his miracles and suflfering, &c. When he had finidied, an 
Indian orator stood up to thank htnu ** What you have 
told us,"^ says he, ** is all very good. It is indeed bad to 
eat apples. It b better to make them all into cyder. We 
are much oUiged by your kindness in coming so far, to telt 
those things which you have heard from your mothers. 
In. return, I will tell you some of those we have heard from 
our's.** 

^ In the b^;inning, our fathers had only the flesh of ant 
mals tosubttst on, and if their hunting was unsuccessful, 
they were starving. Two of our young hunters having 
killed a deer, made a fire in the woods to broil some parts 
of it When they were about to satisfy their hunger, they 
beheld a beautiful youi^ woman descend from the clouds 
and seat herself on that hill which you see yonder among 
the Blue Mountains. They said to each other, it is a spirit 
that perhaps has smelt our broiling venison, and wishes to 
eat of it : let us ofibr some to her. They presented her 
with the tongue: she was pleased with the taste of it, and 
said. Your kindness shall be rewarded. Come to this 
place after thurteen moons, and you shall find something 
that will be of great benefit in nourishing you and your 
children to the latest generations. They did so^ and to 
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their surprise) found plants they had neTer seen before, 
but which, from that ancient time, have been constantly 
cultivated among us, to our great advantage. Where her 
right hand had touched the ground, they found miuze; 
where her left hand had toudied it, they found kidney- 
beans I and wh^re her backside had sat on it, they found 
tobaooo.** The good missionary, disgusted with this idle 
tale, sidd, *^ What I have delivered to you were sacred 
truths, but what you tell me is mere fable^ fiction, and 
falsehoods.'^ The Indian, offended^ replied, ** My brother, 
it seems your friends have not done you justice in your edu- 
cation ; they have not well instructed you in the rules of 
common avility« You saw that we, who understand and 
practise those rules^ believed all your stories, why do you 
refuse to believe our^s ?" 

When any of them come into our towns, our people are 
apt to crowd round them, gase upon them, and incommode 
them where they desire to be private; this they esteem 
great rudeness, and the effect of the want of instruction in 
the rules of civility and good manners. ** We have,^' say 
they, <* as much curiosity as you, and when you come into 
our towns, we wish for o{qportunitie6 of looking at you ; but 
for this purpose we hide ourselves bdiind bushes, where 
you are to pass, and never intrude ourselves into your 
company.'* 

Their manner of entering one another*s villages has like* 
wise its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in travelling strangers 
to enter a village abruptly, without giving notice of their 
approach. Therefore, as soon a& they arrive within hear- 
ing, they stop and halloo, remaining there till invited to 
enter. Two old men usually come out to them, and lead 
them in. There is in every village a vacant dwelling, called 
the strangers' house. Here they, are placed, while the old 
men go round from hut to hut, acquainting the inhabitants, 
(b^ strangers are arrived who are probably hungry and 
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weary ; and every one sends them what he can- spore of 
victuals, and skins to repose on. When the strangers are 
refreshed, pipes and tobacco are brought : and then, but 
not before, conversation begins, with inquiries who they 
are, whither bound, what news, &c. and it usually end»with 
offers of service, if the strangers have occasion for guides^ 
or any necessaries for continuing their journey; and no- 
thing is exacted for the entertainment 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as a princr- 
pal virtue, is practised by private persons ; of which Coi^ 
rod WeiuTy our interpreter, gave me the following in- 
stance* He had been naturalized among the Kx Nations^ 
and spoke well the Mohuek language. In going through 
the Indian country, to carry a message to our governor 
to the coundl at Onondago, he called at the habitation of 
Canasset^o, an old acquaintance, who embraced him, 
spread furs for him to sit on, and placed before him some 
boiled beans and venison, and mixed some rum and water 
for his drink. When he was well refreshed, and had lit 
his pipe, Canasset^o began to converse with him : asked 
how be had fared the many years since they had seen each 
other, whence he then came, what occasioned the journey, 
&C. Conrad answered all his questions; and when the dis* 
course began to flag, the Indian, .to continue it, said, 
'< Conrad, you have lived long among the white people, and 
know somethmg of their customs ; I have been sometimes 
at Albany, and have observed, that once in seven days they 
shut up their shops, and assemble all in the great house ; 
tell me what it is for ? What do they do there ?" ** They 
meet there,^ says Conrad, '< to hear and learn good 
things'* •* I do not doubt,'' says the Indian, « tliat they 
tell you so ; they have told me the same : but I doubt the 
truth of what they say, and I will tell you my reasons. I 
went ktely to Albany to sell my skins and buy blankets, 
knives, powder, mxn, &c. You know I used generally lo 
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deal with Hans Hanaon; but I was a little iDcli^ed this Ume 
to try some other merchants. However, I called first upon 
Hans, and isked him what he would give for beaver. He 
«aid he could not give more than four shillings a pound . 
« but,' says he, • I cannot talk on business now ; thb is the 
Jay when we meet together to learn good things, and I am 
going to the meeting/ So I thought to myself, since I 
cannot do any buriness to-day, I may as well go to the 
jneeting too, and I went with him- There stood up a man 
in black, and began to talk to the people very angrily. I 
did not understand what he smd ; but perceiving that he 
looked much at me and at Hanson, I imagined he n^aa 
angry at seeing me there ; so I went out, sat down near the 
house, struck a fire, and lit my pipe, wmting till the meet- 
ing should break up. I thougbt too, that the man had 
mentioned something of beaver, and I suspected it might 
be the subject of their meeting. So when they came out 
I accosted my merchant *Well, Hans,' says I, «I hope 
you have agreed to give more than four shillings a pound." 
* No,' says he, • I cannot ^ve so much, I cannot give more 
than three shillings and axpence.' I then spoke to several 
other dealers, but they all sung the same song, tlwce and 
sixpenocj three and axpence. This made it clear to me 
that my suspicion was right; and that whatever they pre- 
tended of meeting to learn good things^ the real purpose 
was to consult how to cheat Indians in the price of beaver 
Conrider but a little, Conrad, and you must be of my opi- 
nion. If they met so often to learn good things, they would 
certainly have learned some before this time. But they 
are still ignorant. You know our practice. If a whit<» 
man, in travelling through our country, enters one of our 
cabins, we all treat Inm as I do you ; we dry him if he is 
wet, we warm him if he is cold; and give him meat and 
drink, that he may allay his thirst and hunger : and wc 
spread soft furs for him to rest and sleep on : we demand 
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nothiag in retuni.* But if I go into a white ntii's houie at 
Albany, and ask for yictuak and drink, tfaey aay. Where 
is your money ? and if I have none^ they aay. Get out you 
Indian dc^. You see they have not learned those little 
gnoi things, that we need no meetings to b^ instructed in 
bettase our motbets taught them to us when we were chit 
drent and therefore it is impossible their meetii^ should 
be, as they say, for any such purpo^, or have any such 
effect; they are only to contrive the cheating of Indkuu in 
ike frice of beaver ^ 



The IfUemal State of America ; being a true Description 
of the Interest and Policy of that vast Continent — 1784. 

There is a tradition, that, in the planting of New Eng- 
land, the first settlers met witli many difficulties and hard, 
ships ; as is generaUy the case when a civilized people at- 
tempt establishing themselves in a wilderness country, 
fidng piously disposed, they sought relief from Heaven by 
laying their wants and distresses before the Lord, in fre- 



* It is remarkable, that in all ages and countries, hospi* 
tality has been allowed as the virtue of those whom the dvi* 
lized were pleased to call Barbarians. The Greeks cele- 
brated the Scythians for it, the Saracens possessed it 
eminently ; and it is to this day the reigning virtue of the 
wiU Arabs* St. Paul too, in the relation of his voyage and 
shipwreck, on the island of Melita, says, ^' the barbarous 
peopl^ shewed us no little kindness ; for they kindled a fire» 
and recaved us every one, because of the present rain, and 
because of the cold.'' 
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quent set days of iasting and prayer. Constant meditation 
and dbccmrqeon these subjects kept their minds gloomy and 
discontented; and, like the children of Israel, there were 
many disposed to return to that Egypt, which persecution 
had induced thess to abandon. At length, when it was 
proposed in the assembly to proclaim another fast, a far- 
mer of plain sense rose, and remarked, that theinconve- 
oiences they suffered,, and concerning which ^hey had so 
often wearied heaven with their complaints, were not so 
great as they might have expected, and were diminishing 
«very day as the bobny strengthened ; that the earth be- 
gan to reward their labour, and to famish liberally for 
their subsistence ; that the seas and rivers were found full 
of fish, the air sweet, the climate healthy ; and, above all, 
that they were there in the full enjoyment of liberty, civil 
and religious : he therefore thought, that reflecting and con- 
versing on these sulgects would be more comfortable, as 
tending mcMre to make them contented with their situation ; 
and that it would be more becoming the gratitude they 
owed to the Divine Being, if, instead of a fast, they should 
proclaim a thanksgiving, tlis advice was taken ; and from 
that day to this they have in every year observed circum* 
stances of public felicity sufficient to furnish employment 
for a thanksgiving day; which is therefore constantly or- 
dered and religiously observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different states fre- 
quent complaints of hard times, dectdiies9 qf trade^ scarciiy 
of monet/i S^c. 4^. It is not my intention to assert or 
maintain, that these complaints are entirely without foun- 
dation. There can be no country or nation existing, in 
which there will not be some people so circumstanced, as 
to find it hard to gain a livelihood ; people who are not in 
the way of any profitable trade, and with whom money is 
scarce, because they have nothing to give in exchange for 
it ; and it is always in the power of a small number to make 
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great damoun But let us take a oool ^ew oT the genefd 
Btate of our nihm^ and perhaps the prospect will ^pear 
less gloomy than has been ima^ned. 

The great imskiess of the contiiietit is agriculture. For 
one artisao, or menshaBt, I suppose^ we have at least one 
buudred fiumerS) by far Uie greatest pan cultivators of their 
own fertile laiids» from wkenoe many of them draw not only 
food necessary for their subsbtence, but the materials of 
their clothings so as to need very few foreign supfrfies; 
while they have a surplus of productions to dispose of 
whereby wealth is gradually accumulated. Such has been 
the goodness of Divine IVovidence to these regions, and so 
favourable the climate, that, ance the three or four years 
of hardship in the first settlement of our fathers here, 
famine or scarcity has never been heard of amongst us : on 
the contrary^ though some years may have been more, and 
otliers less plentiful, there has always been provision 
enough for ourselves, and a quantity to spare for exporta-r 
tioii> And although the dops of last year were generally ' 
g:cK>d, fiQY0r was the farmer better paid for the part he can 
spare commerce, as the puUished price currents abuui> 
ilontly testify. The lands he possesses are also continually 
rising in value with the increase of population ; and, on the 
wliole, he is enabled tp give such good wages to those who 
work for him, that all who are acquainted with the old world 
must agree* that in no part of it are the labouring poor so 
generally well fed, well clothed, well lodged, and well paif^ 
as in the United States of America. 

Jf we enter the cities, we find, that since the revolution 
the owners of houses and lots of ground have had their in- 
terest vastly augmented in value ; rents have risen to an 
astonishing height, and thence encouragement to increase 
building, which gives f&qiployment Co an abundance of 
workmen, as does also the increased luxury and splendour 
a living of the inhabitants, thus made richer. These work* 
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toot A demand and obtain much higher wagea liian any 
other part of the world would afford them» and are paid in 
ready money. This rank of people therefore do not, or ought 
not, to oomplnin of liard times; and they make a veiy oon-* 
lAderable part of the coty inhabitants. 

At the distance I live fwm onr American fisheries, I can* 
not speak of thera witli any degree of certiunty ; but I have 
not heard, that the labour of the valuable race of men em* 
ployed in them is worse paid, or that they meet with less 
success, than before the revolution. The whale m^n in« 
deed have been deprivmi of one market fcnr their cmI ; bu€ 
another, I hear, is opening for them, which it b hoped may 
be equally advantageous^ and the demand is constantly in- 
creasing for their spermaceti candles, which therefore bear 
n mudi higher price than formerly. 

There remain the merchants and shof^eepers. Of these, 
though they make but a small part of the whole nation, the 
number is cennderable, too great indeed for the business 
they are employed in; for the ccmsumption of goods in 
every country has its limits ; the faculties of the people, 
that is, their ability to buy and pay, being equal only to a 
certain quantity of merchandize. If merchants calculate 
amiss on this pn^rtion, and import too much, they will of 
course find the sale dull for the overplus, and some of them 
will say, that trade languishes. They should, and doubt- 
less will, grow wiser by experience, and import less. If 
too many artificers in town, and farmers from the country, 
flattering themselves with the idea of leading easier lives, 
turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quantity of that bu- 
siness divided among them all may afford too small a share 
for each, and occasion complaints, that trading is dead; 
these may also suppose, that it b owing to scarcity of mo- 
ney, while, in fact, it is not so much from the fewness of 
buyers, as from the excessive number of sellers, that the 
mschief wises; and, if eyery shopkeeping farmer and me- 
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chanic wouM return to the use of his ploog^ and Working 
tools, there would Temain of widom and other wamco, iluvp^ 
keepers sufkient for the businefl^ which night then, afford 
them a considerabk maintenance^ 

Whoever has traveled through the vtfious parts of Eu- 
rope, and observed how small is the proportioD of people 
in affluence or easy ciicumstaiices these, compared with 
those in poverty and nois^; the few rich and haughty 
landlords, the multitude of poor, abject, rack-rented, tythe- 
paying tenants, and half-paid and" half-starved ragged la- 
bourers ; and views here the happy mediocrity that so ge- 
nerally prevail throughout these states^ where the culti- 
vator worica for himseir, and supports his family in decent 
plenty, will, metbinks, see abundant reason to bless Divine 
Providence for the evident- and great difference in our fa- 
vour,, and be convinced thai no nation known to us enjoys 
a greater diare of human felicity. 

It is true^ that m seme of the states there are parties and 
discords ; but let ns look back, and ask if we were ever 
without them ? Such will exist wherever there is liberty ; 
and perhaps they help to preserve it By the collision of 
different sentiments, sparks of truth are struck out, and 
political light is obtained. The different factions, which at 
present divide us, aim all at the public good; the differences 
are only about the various modes of promoting it Things, 
actions, measures, and objects of all kinds, present tbem- 
aelves to the minds of men in such a variety of lights, that 
it is not possible we should all think alike at the same time 
on every subject, when hardly the same man retuns at all 
limes the same ideas of it Parties are therefore the com- 
mon lot of humanity : and ours are by no means more mis- 
chievous or less ben^cial than those of other countries, 
nations, and ages, enjoying in the same degree the great 
blessing of political liberty. 

$ome indeed among us are not so much grieved for the 
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present stale of our affairs, as apprehenaire for the future. 
The growth of luxury alarma diem, and they think we are 
from that alone in the high road to ruin. They observe, 
that no revenue is sufficient without eoonomy, and that the 
most plentiful ineome of a whole people from the natural 
productions of their country may be dissipated in vain and 
needless expenses, and poverty be introduced in the place 
of affluence. This may be possible. It however rarely 
happens ; for there seems to be in every nation a greater 
proportion of industry and frugality, which tend to enrich, 
than of idleness and prodigality, which occasion poverty: 
CO that upon the whole there is a continual accumulation. 
Reflect what Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain were in 
the time of the Romans, inhabited by a people little richer 
than our savages, and consider the wealth they at present 
possess, in numerous well-built cities, improved farms, rich 
movcaUe magaiines stocked widi valuable manufactures, 
to say nothing of plate, jewels, and coined money ; and all 
this, notwithstanding their bad, wasteful, plundering go- 
vernments, and theur mad destructive wars ; and yet luxury 
and extravagant living has never suffered much restraint in 
those countries. Then consider the great proportion of 
industrious frugal farmers inhabiting the interior parts of 
these American states, and of whom the body of our nation 
consists, and judge whether it is possdble, that the luxury '* 
of our sea-ports can be sufficient to ruin such a country. — 
ff the imp<Mrtation of foreign luxuries could ruin a people, 
we should probably have been ruined long ago ; for the 
British nation claimed a right and practised it, of import- 
ing among us not only the superfluities of their own pro- 
duction, but those of every nation under Heaven; we 
bought and consumed them, and yet we flourished, and 
grtw rich. At present our independent governments may 
do what we could not then do, discourage by heavy duties, 
or prevent by heavy prohibitions, such importations, and 
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thereby grow rieher ; if, indeed, which may admit of dis- 
pute, the desire 4>f adorning ouraelTes with fine doChes, pas- 
seniBg fine fiumiliire^ with elegant homes^ &c. is not by 
atnn^y ineiting to labour and industry, the occasion of 
producing a greater vahie than is consumed in the gratifica- 
tion of that deaire. 

The agriculture afid fisheries of the United States are 
the great sources of our increasing wealth. He that puts 
a seed into the earth is recompensed, perhaps, by receiving 
forty out of it; and he who draws a fish out of our water, 
draws up a fxeoe of silver. 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we ahall) be attentive 
to these, and then the power of rivals, with all their re» 
straining and prohibiting acts, cannot much hurt us. We 
are sons of the earth and seas^ and, like Antaeus in the 
fable, if, in wrestling with a Hefcules, we now and then re* 
ceive a fall, the touch of our parents will communicate to us 
fresh strength and vigour to renew the contest* 



Information to those who would remove to America.--^ 

1784. 

Many persons in Europe having directly, or by letters, 
expi'essed to the writer of this, who ih well acquainted with 
North America, their desire of transporting and establishing 
themselves in that country ; but who appear to him to have 
formed through ignorance, mistaken ideas and expecta- 
tions of what is to be obtained there ; he thinks it may be 
useful, and prevent inconvenient, expen^ve, and fruitless 
removals and voyages of improper persons, if he gives some 
clearer and truer notions of tnat part of the world tlian ap» 
pear to have hitherto prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined by numbers, that the inhabitants 
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of North America are rich, capable of rewarding, and di(>^ 
posed to reward* all sorts of ingenuity ; that they are at the 
same time ignorant of all the sdences, and consequently, 
that strangers, possessing talents in the belles-lettres, fine 
arts, &C. must be highly esteemed, and so well paid, as to 
become easily rich themselves ; that there are also abun* 
dance of profitable offices to be disposed of, which the na- 
tives are not qualified to fill ; and that, having few persons 
of family among them, strangers of birth must be greatly 
respected, and of course easily obtain the best of those 
offices, which will make all their fortunes : that the govern- 
ments too, to encourage emigrations from Europe, not only 
pay tlie expense of personal transportation, but give lands 
gratis to strangers, with negroes to work for them, uten- 
sils of husbandry, and stocks of cattle. These are all wild 
imaginations; and those 'who go to America with ezpecta* 
tions founded upon them will surely find themselves disap- ^ 
pointed. 

The truth is, that though there are in that country few 
people so miserable as the poor of Europe, there are also 
very few that in Europe would be called rich ; it is rather 
a general happy mediocrity that prevails. There are few 
great proprietors of the soil, and few tenants ; most people 
cultivate th^ own lands, or follow some handicraft or mer- 
chandise; very few rich enough to live idly upon their 
rents or incomes, or to pay the high prices given in Eu- 
rope for painting, statutes, architecture, and other works 
of art, that are more curious than useful. Hence the na- 
tural geniuses that have arisen in America ^th such ta« 
lents, have uniformly quitted that country for Europe, 
where they can be more suitably rewarded. It is true, that 
letters and mathematical knowledge are in esteem there, 
but they are at the same time more common than is appre- 
hended ; there being already existing nine colleges or uni- 
versitiesj via. four in New England, and one in each of the 
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provincefi of New York ; New Jeney, VennayUttBiM, llarj^ 
land, and Virginia, all furnished with learned profesacvs^ 
besides a number of smaller academies 2 these educate many 
of their youth in the Umgoi^^ and those sdoioes that 
qualify man for the professions of divinity, kw, or phync 
Strangers indeed are by do sieaDs excluded from ezerasii^ 
those profesttons ; and the quick increase of inhabitants 
erery where gites tbem a chaooe of employ, whidi they 
haive in common with the nadves* Of civil oflkers, or em* 
ptoyments, there are few ; no superfluous oncsi as in Eu- 
rope ; and it is a rule established in some of the states, that 
no office should be so profitable as to make it dedraUe^ 
The thirty-sixth article of the constitution of Pennsylvania 
runs expressly in these words : *^ As every freeman^ to pre- 
serve his independence (if he has not a sufficient estate) 
ought to hove some profesoon, calling, trader or farm, 
whereby he may honestly subnst, there can be no neoesmty 
for, nor use, in establishing offices of profit ; the usual 
effects of which are dependence and serrility, unbecosning 
freemen, in the possessors and expectants ; faction, con- 
tention, corruption, and disorder among the people. 
Wherefore, whenever an office, through increase of fees 
or otherwise, becomes so profitable, as to occasion many 
to apply for it, the profits otq;fat to be lessened by the 
le^ah^ure.^ 

These ideas prevailing mote or less in all the United 
States, it cannot be worth any man's while, who has a means 
of living at home to expatriate himself^ in hopes of ob- 
taining a profitable civil office in America ; and as to mi- 
litary offices, they are at an end with the war, the armies 
being disbanded. Much less is it adviseable for a person to 
go thither who has no other quality to recommend him but 
his birth. In Europe it has indeed its value ; but it is a 
commodity that cannot be carried to a worse market than 
to ilmt of America, where people do not inquire concerning 
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a stranger. What is hef but. What can he dof If he 
has any useful art, he is welcome ; and if he exerdses it, 
and behaves well, he will be respected by all that kfiow 
him ; but a mere man of quality, who on that account 
vants to live upon the public by some c^ce or salary, will 
be despised and disregarded. The husbandman is in ho- 
nour there, and even the mechanic, because their employ* 
ments are useful. The people have a saying, that God 
Almighty is himself a mechanic, the greatest in the uni- 
verse ; and . he is respected and admired more for the va- 
riety, ingenuity, and utility of handy works, than for 
ibe anitiquity crif his family. They are pleased with the ob- 
servation of a negro, and frequently mention it, that Boc- 
carora (meaning the white man) make de black man 
workee^ make de horse workee, make de ox workee, make 
ebry ting workee, only de hog. He d^ hog no w(»rkee, he 
eat, he drink, he walk about, he go to sleep when he please, 
be libb like a gentleman. According to these opinions of 
the Americans^ one of them would think himself more ob- 
liged to a genealogist, who could prove for him that his 
ancestors and relations for ten generations had been 
ploughmen, smiths, carpenters, turners, weavers, tanners, 
or even shoemakers, and consequently that they were use* 
ful members of society ; than if they could only prove that 
they were gentlemen, doing nothing of value, but living 
idly aa the labour of others, merefntgei cansumere natiy^ 
and otherwise good for nothings till by their death their 
estates, like the carcase of the negro's gentleman-hog, come 
to be cut up. 

With regard to encouragements for strangers from go- 
vemmait, they are really only what are derived from good 



born 

Merely to eat up the com. WatU. 
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laws and liberty. Strangers are welcome, because there 
is room enough for them all, and therefore the dd inhabit 
tants are not jealous of them ; the laws protect them sufll* 
ciently, so that they have no need of the patronage of great 
men ; and every one will enjoy securely the profits of hif 
industry. But if be does not bring a fortune with him, he 
must work and be industrious to live. Ode or two yeara 
residence give him all the rights of a citizen ; but the go* 
vei^nment does not at present, whatever it may have done 
in former times, hire people to become settlers, by paying 
their passages, giving land, negroes, utensils, stock, or any 
other kind of emolument whatsoever. In short, America 
is the land of labour, and by no means what the English 
call Lubberland, and the French Fays de Cocagne, where 
the streets are said to be paved with half-peck loaves, the 
houses tiled with pancakes, and where the fowls fly about 
ready roasted, crying. Come eat me i 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an emigra- 
tion to America may be advantageous ? And what are the 
advantages they may reasonably expect ? 

Land being cheap in that country, from the vast forests 
still void of inhabitants, and not likely to be occupied in an 
age to come, insomuch that the propriety of an hundred 
acres of fertile soil full of wood may be obtained near the 
frontiers, in many places, for eight or ten guineas, hearty 
young labouring men, who understand the husbandry of 
com and cattle, which is nearly the same in that country aa 
in Europe, may easily establish themselves there. A Bttle 
money saved of the good wages they receive there, while 
they work for others, enables them to buy the land and be- 
gin their plantation, in which the;^ are assisted by the good 
willofthdr neighbours, and some credit. Multitudes of 
poor people from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Ger- 
many, have by this means in a few years become wealthy 
farmers, who, in their own countries, where all the landa 
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an fully occupied, and the wages of labour low, could neve? 
have emeiged from the mean condition wherein they were 
bonu 

From the salubrity of the air, the healthiness of the cli* 
mate, the plenty of good provisionss and the encourage- 
ment to early marriages, by the cerUuncy of subsistence in 
cUldvadng the earth, the increase of inhabitants by natural 
generation is very rapid in America, and becomes still mora 
so by the accession of strangers ; hence there is a conU* 
nual demand for more artisans of all the necessary and use- 
ful kinds, to suf^ly those cultivators of the earth with 
houses, and with furniture and utensils of the grosser 
sorts, wliich cannot so well be brought from Europe. To- 
lerably good workmen in any of those mechanic arts are 
sore to find employ, and to be >irell peid for their worlr, 
there bong no restraints preventing strangers from exer« 
ctsing any art they understand, nor any permission neces- 
sary. If they are poor, they be^n first a3 servants or 
journeymen ; and if they are sober, industrious, and frugal, 
they soon become masters, establish themselves in business, 
marry, tmse families, and become respectable citizens. 

Also, persons of moderate fortunes and ca[Htals^ who^ 
Having a number of children to provide for, are desirous of 
bringing them up to industry, and to secure estates for 
thdr posterity, liave opportunities of d<Hng it in America, 
ivfaich Europe does not afford. There they may be taught 
and practise profitable mechanic arts, without incurring 
disgrace on that account, but, on the contrary, acquiring 
respect by such abilities. There small capitals laid out in 
lands, whidi daily become more valuable by the increase of 
people, aflford a solid prospect of ample fortunes thereafter 
for those children. The writer of this has known several 
mstances of large tracts of land, bought, on what was then 
the frontier of Pennsylvania, for ten pounds per hundred 
acres, which, "vriien the settlements had been extended te 

So 
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beyond them, dold reidily, without any iviptovement mark 
upon them^ for three pounds per acre. The acre in Ame* 
rica is the same with the English acre^ or the acre of Mmh' 
mandy. 

Those, who desire to understand the sUte of govcrnmem 
in AmcricB» would do well to raal the oonttitirtAooi of the 
wreral sUtes, and the arttdes of confederatifm that hind the 
whole together for general purposes, under the dirsction of 
one assemUy, called the coiigress. These eonstittttions have 
been printed, by order of congress, in Aaseridt; twoeditkms 
of them have also been printed in London ; and a good 
transbiton of them into Ffendi has laCely been published at 
Paris. 

Sereral of the princes of Europe of late^ from an opiniad 
of advantage to arise by produdng dl commodities mid 
manufiictures within their own donmiions, so as to dimb 
iftidi or reader uselem tfmr importalscms, have endeavoured 
to entice workmen from oth«r countries, by high. salaries, 
pnyilegeBf Ice* liany persons^ pretending to be skilled bk 
various great mamifartures, imaginings that Amerioa must 
be in want of them, and that the con g rcls would probably 
be disposed to imitate the princes above mentioned, have 
proposed to go over, aa condition of having their passftgse 
pmd, lands given, salaiies appointed, exclusive privil^sft 
ier terms of years, fca Suoh persons, on reading the aN 
tides of confederation, will find, thai the congress have na 
power committed to them, or money put into their hand% 
j^NT such purposes ; and that if any such eocouregssaent Is 
^ven, it most be by (he government of eome separate 
state. This, however, has nudy been dope in Amerioa ; 
and when it has been done^ it has rarely succeeded, a»as 
to establish a manufacture, which the country was ad yet 
eo ripe for as to enoourage ^private persons to set it up; 
labour being generally too dear there, and hands dfCeuk 
to be. kept together^ eteiy one d^dring to be ^ naBtert and 
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the cheapness of land inclimng many to leare trades (or 
agriculture. Some indeed hare met with 8ucces8> and are 
carried on to advantage: but thej are generally such aa 
require only a few hands, or wherein great part of the work 
IS performed by machines. Groods that are bulky, and of 
so small value as not well to bear the expense of freight, 
may often be made cheaper in the country thsin they can be 
imported ; and the manufacture of such goods will be pro^ 
fitable wherever there is a sufficient demand. The far* 
men in America produce kideed a good deal of wool and 
flax i and none is exported, it is all worked up ; bujt it i% 
in the way of domestic manufacture, for the use of tbr 
fiunily. The buying up quantities €i wool and flax, withr 
the design to employ spinners, weavers, kc and form great 
establishments, producing quantities of linen and woollen, 
goods for sale, has been several times attempted, in dif- 
ferent prbvinces ; but those projects have generally failed^ 
goods of equal value being in^rted cheaper* Iknd when 
the governments have been solidted to support sipch 
schemes by encouragements, in money, or by imposing du* 
ties on ioiportation of su^ goods, it bat been g^erally re-, 
fused, on this principle, that if the coulitry is ripe fqr the 
manufaetur^ it may be carried on by prirate persons to 
advantage ; and if not, it is a folly to think of forcing i^ 
tuK. Great estabhshmenta of manufticture require ffenJ^ 
Bumbecs of poor to do. the work for small. w^iges; thpiie 
poor are to be found in Europe, but will, not bis found in 
America, till the hmds are all taken up and cultivated, and 
tbe excess of people^ who cannot get land, want employ-* 
meat The aiannfaature of silk* t^iey say, is natiu-al ii| 
Fmnee, aa that of doth in Elngiand, because each coyntry 
produces in plenty th« first material: but if £ngh|nd vnM 
bavet fi manufacture of silk as well m that of c)otb, and 
Firaace oS doth aa well us that of rilk, theie fiopatural 
afifcatiooa must be sttpfiortiBd by mutual prohiHtiR»|n|f of 

S G 2 
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high duties on the importation of each other's goods ; bj 
which maans the workmen wte enabled to tax the home 
consumer by greater prices, while the higher wages they 
receive makes them neither happier nor richer, since they 
cmly drink more snd work less. Therefore the goyem- 
ments in • America do nothing to .encourage such projects 
'The people, by this means, are not imposed on either by 
the merchant or mechanic: if the merchant demands too 
much profit on imported shoes, they buy of the shoe-maker ; 
and if he asks too hi^ a prioe^ they take them of the mer- 
ehant : tfius the two professions are checks on each other. 
The shoemaker, howerer, has on the whole, a considerable 
profit upon his labour in America, beycmd what he had in 
Europe, as he can add to his price a sum nearly equal to 
all the expenses of freight and commission, risque or in* 
surance, &c. necessarily charged by the merchant And 
the case is the same with the workmen in every other me- 
chanic art Hence it is, that artisans generally live better 
and more easily in America than in Europe ; and such as 
are good economists make a comfortable provision for age, 
and for thdr children. Such may, therefore^ remove with 
advantage to America. 

In the old long-settled countries of Europe, all arts, 
trades, professions, farms, &c. are so full, that it is difficult 
for a poor man who has children to place them where they 
may gain, or learn to gain, a decent livelihood. The arw 
tizans, who fear creating future rivals in business, refuse 
to take apprentices, but upon conditions of money, main- 
tenance, or the like, which the parents are unable to com* 
ply with. Hence the youth are dragged up in Ignorance of 
every gainful art, and obliged to become soldiers, or ser- 
vants, or thieves, for subsistence. In America, the rapid 
increase of inhabitants takes away that fear of rivalship, sind 
artisans willingly receive apprentices from the hope of profit 
by their labour, during the remainder of the time stipu- 
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kted, after tbey shall be instructed. Hence it is easy for 
poor fiunilies to get their children instructed; for the ar« 
tisans are so desirous of apprentices, that many of them 
will even give money to the parents, to have boys from ten 
to.fifteen years of age bound apprentices to them, till the 
age of twenty«one ; and many poor parents have, by that 
means, on th^ arrival in the country, raised money enough 
to buy land sufficient to establish themselves, and to sub* 
nst the rest of their family by agriculture. These contracts 
fur apprentices are made before a magistrate, wbo regU'^ 
lates the agreement according to reason and justice, and, 
having in view the formation of a future useful citizen, ob- 
liges the master to engi^ by a written indenture, not only 
that, during the time of service stipulated, the apprentice 
shall be duly provided with meat, drink, apparel, washing, 
and lod^ngy and at its expiration with a complete new 
suit of clothes, but also, that he shall be taught to read, 
write, and cast accounts; and that he shall be well in- 
structed in the art or profession of his master, or some 
other, by which he may afterwards gain a livelihood, and be 
able in his turn to raise a family. A copy of this indenture 
is given to the apprentice or his friends, and the magis- 
trate keeps a record of it, to which recourse may be had, 
in case of failure by the master in any point of performance 
This denre among the masters, to have more hands em- 
ployed in working for them, induces them to pay the pas- 
sages of young persons, of both sexes, who, on their ar* 
rival, agree to serve them one, two, three, or four years ; 
those who have already learned a trade, agreeing for a 
shorter term, in proportion to their skill, and the consequent 
immediate value of their service; and those who have none, ^ 
agreeing for a longer term, in consideration of being taught 
an art their poverty would not permit them to acquire in 
their own country. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that prevaiis 
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fai America^ obliging iu people to follow tome bi»tae$ft tot 
subaistenee, thoie vioeB, that arise usually fiom idleoMt^ 
are in a great meaaure prevented. Industry and oonstant 
employment are great preaenratiTes of the morals and Tir* 
tues of a nation. Hence, bad examples to youth are more 
rare in America, wbich must be a oomfintable oonadera* 
tion lo parents. To this may be truly added^ tliat serious 
religion, under its various denominationsi is noc only tole^ 
rated, but respected and practised. Atheism is unknown 
there; infldeli^ rare and secret; so that persons may Kve 
to a great age in that country, without having their piety 
shocked by meeting with either an ath^t or an infidel. 
And the Divine Being seems to have manifested his appro- 
bation of the mutual forbearance and kindness with which 
the different sects treat each other, by the remarkable pros- 
perity with which he has been pleased to favour the whole 
country. 



TO THE KAai. OF BITCHAK. 

Concerning new Seitlemtnia in America. 

My Lean, Pasey, March 17, 1783. 

I recoved the letter your lordship did me the honour of 
writing to me the 18th past, and am much obliged by your 
kind congratulations <hi the return of peace, which I hope 
will be lasting. 

With regard to the terms on which lands may be ac* 
quired in America, and the manner of beginning new settle- 
ments on them, I cannot give better information than may 
be found in a book lately printed at London, under some 
such title, as — Letiere from a Pennsylvania Farmer, hif 
Hector St. John. The only encouragement we hold out to 
strangers are, a good climate^ fertile eoilj wholeeome air 
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und water f plenty af prcmswM emd foody good pay fim 
labour, htnd neighbours, good' laws, and a hearty weicom€. 
The rest depends on a man's o%m industry and Tirtue. 
Lands are cheap, but they must be bought. All settle- 
roents are undertaken at private expense ; the public con- 
tributes nothing but defence and justice. I hare |oBg ob* 
served of your people, that their sobriety, frugality, indua^r 
try, and honesty, seldom fail of success in America, and of 
procuring them a good establishment among us, 

I do not recollect the circumstance you are pleased to 
mention, of my having saved a citizen at St. Andrew's by 
giving a turn to his disorder ; and I am curious to know, 
what the disorder was, and what the advice I gave, that 
proved so salutary.* With great r^ard I have the honour 
to be, my lord, your lordship's most obedient and most 
humble servant, 

B. FRANKLIN 



J Comparison of the Conduct of the Jncieni Jews, and of 
the Anftfederalists in the United States qf America. 

' A zealous advocate for the proposed federal constitution 
in a certain public assembly said» that ^ the repug^iaiice of 
a great part ef mankind of good government was such, thut 
he believed, that if an angel from heaven was to bring down 
a constitution, formed there for our use, it would neverthe^ 
less meet vrith violent ppposirioa.'^ He was reproved for 

* It. was a fever in which the Earl of Buchan, then Lord 
Cadross, lay sick at St. Andrew's ; and the advice was, not to 
blister, according to the old practice and the opinion of the 
learned Dr. Simson, brother of the celebrated geometrician 
at Glasgow. 
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die supposed exUmTaganoe of the sentiment, and he did 
not justify it. Probably it mij^t not have inunediately oc- 
curred to him, that the experiment had been tried, and that 
the event was leoorded in the most faithful of all histories, 
the* Holy Bible; otherwise be might, as it seems to me, 
have supported his opinion by that unexceptionable' au- 
thority. 

The Supreme Being had been pleased to nourish up a 
single family, by oootinued acts of hb attentive providence, 
till it became a great people: and having rescued them 
irom bondage by many miracles, performed by his servant 
Moses, he personally delivered to that chosen servant, in 
presence of the whole nation, a constituticm and code of 
laws for th^r observance^ accompanied and sanctioned with 
promises of great rewards, and threats of severe punish- 
ments, as the consequence of their obedience or disobe* 
dience. 

This constitution^ though the Deity himself was td be at 
its head, (and it is therefore called by political writers a the- 
ocracy) could not be carried into execution but^ by the means 
of his ministers ; Aaron and his sons were therefore oom- 
missioned to be, with Moses» the first established ministry of 
the new government. 

One would have thought, that the appointment of men, 
who bad distinguished themselves in procuring the liberty 
of their nation, and had hazarded their lives in openly 4>p. 
posing the will of a powerful monarch, who would have re- 
tained that nation in slavery, m^ht have been an appoint* 
ment acceptable to a gratrful people ; and that a constitu* 
tioo, framed for them by the Deity himself, might on that 
account have been secure of 4n universal welcome reception. 
Yet there were, in every one of the thirteen tribes, some dis- 
omtented, restless spirits, who were continually exciting 
them to reject the proposed new government, and this from 
various motives. 
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Many ftiil retained an affection for Egypt» the land of 
their nativit j» and these, wheneyer they felt any inoonvem* 
enoe or hardship, though the natural and unavoidable effect 
of their change of situation, exclaimed against their leodera 
as the authors of their trouble : and were not only for re* 
turning into Egypt, but for stoning their dehveren.* 
Those inclined to idolatry were displeased that thar golden 
calf was destroyed. Many of the chiefs thought the new 
constitution might be injurious to iheir particular interests, 
that the profitable places would be engrossed by the f ami* 
lies and friends of Moses and Aaron^ and others, equally 
well bom, excluded f. In Josephus, and the Talmud, we 
learn some particulars, not so fully narrated in the Scrip- 
ture. We are there told, '< that Corah was ambitious of 
the priesthood, and offended that it was conferred on 
Aaron ;^ and this, as he said, by the authority of Moses only, 
mihoui {he consent of the people. He accused Moses of 
having, by various artifices, fraudulently obtained the go* 
vemment, and deprived the people of their liberties, and of 
conspiring with Aaron to perpetuate the tyranny in their 
family. Thus, though Corah'*s real motive was the sup- 
planting of Aaron, he persuaded the people, that he meant 
only the public good: and they, moved by his insinuations, 
began to cry out, '' Let us maintain the common liberty of 
our respective tribes \ we have freed ourselves from the 
slavery imposed upon us by the Egyptians, and shall we 
suffer ourselves to be made slaves by Moses ? If we must 



* Numbers, chap. xiv. 

-f* Numbers, chap. xvi. S. *' And they gathered them- 
selves together against Moses and against Aaron, and said 
unto tliem, ye take too much upon you, seeing all the con* 
gregations are holy, every one of them, — •wherefore then lift 
ye up yourselves above the congregation/* 
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kavB a katiter, it wei^ better to r^r(i toP^r«oh, who at 
kut fcd us with bread «iid ooions, than to serve thieneir 
tynuat, vbo^ by bis openHionsy has broagbt us iolD danger 
•f SuBomJ' Tbcn tbejr called iQ questioii the rr a/% 1/ Am 
icnfertnce with Grod, and objected to the privacy of the 
meetings^ and the preveatiDg any of the people from being 
present at the colloquies, or even approaching the pla^e, as 
grounds of great suspicioa. They accused Moaea also of 
yacii&rtwi, as embessiing part of the golden- spoons and 
the silver diargers» that the prinees had offered at the de- 
dicaliDB of the altar,* and the offerings of gold by the cooi- 
mon people,^ as well as most of the poll-tax 4 «nd Aaron 
they accQged of pocketing much of the gold of which he 
pretended to have made a molten calf. Besides pecula- 
tion, they charged Moses with ambition ; to gratify which 
passion, he had, they said, deceived the people, by pro- 
aoisii^ to bring them to a land flowing whh milk and ho- 
ney : instead c^ doing which, he had brought them from 
such a land ; and that he thought light of all this mischief, 
provided he could make himself an absoluie prince,\\ 
That to support the new dignity with splendour in his fa« 
mily, the partial pcJI-taz, already levied and given to 
Aaron«§ was to be followed by a general one,^ which would 
probably be augmented from time to time, if be were suf- 
fered to go on promulgating new laws, on pretence of new 



♦ Numbers, chap. vii. 

f £zodus, chap. xxzv. ver. 22. 

% Numbers, chap. iii. and Exodus, chap. xxx. 

II Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 18. ** Is it a imaU thing that 
thou hast brought us up out of a land, flowing with milk and 
honey, to kill us in this wilderness, except thou make tnyaeif 
altogether a prince over us ?^ 

§ Numbers, chap. iii. 

% Exodus, chap, xxx 
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occasional reT^aUont of the dinoe will, till their whole fiip* 
tunes were devoured bj that arrstocracy, 

Moees denied the charge of peculation^ and his aoeuscm 
were destitute of pvoofs to support it : though fmcU^ if iwaly 
are in their nature capable of proof. ^^I have Dot^'^said 
he (with holj confidence in the presenee of God^ ** I have 
not taken from this people the value of an ass, nor dmiB 
them any other injury.^ ^Biit Us enemies had made the 
diarge,' and with some sueoess among the populace ; for na 
kind of accusatbn is so readily made, or eaaily believed» by 
knaves, as the accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred aod £fty of the prinei* 
pal men, *< famous in the congregation, men of fenown,^- 
heading and exciting the mob, worked them up to sucii a 
pitch of frAisy, that they called out, stone 'ein^ stone 
'em, and thereby secure our liberties ; and let as tjiooee 
other captains, that may lead us back into £gypt» in case 
we do not succeed in reducing the Canaanites. 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were a peo- 
ple jealous of their ncwly-Acquired liberty, which j^lousy 
was in itself no fauli ; but that, when they suffered it to be 
worked upon by artful men, pretending public good, with 
nothing really in view but private interest, they were led to 
oppose the establishment of the new constitution, whereby 
they brought upon themselves much inconvenience and 
misfortune. It father appears, from the same inestimable 
history, thae when, afler many ages, the constitution had 
become old and much abused, and an amendment of it wai 
proposed, the populace, as they had accused Moses of the 
amotion of making himself a prince, and cried out, stone 
him, stone him; so, excited by their high- priests and 
scribes, they exclaimed against the Messiah, that he aimed 



♦ Numbers, chap. xvi. 
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■tbeooniiDgkiiig of the Jewt, and cried^ Orudfy him, cni 
dfy him. From all which we umj gather, that popular opr 
poBtion torn public measure is no proof of its impioprietjr, 
even though the oppositioii be excited and headed by moi 
of distinction* 

To coQciude, I beg I may not be understood to infer, 
that our general oonvention was dinnelj ins|»red when it 
formed the new federal constitution, merely because that 
constitudon has been unreasonably and vdiemently op- 
posed: yet, I must own, I have so much faith injhe g»e- 
ral government of the world by Providence, - that I can 
hardly cono»ve a transaction of such momentous im- 
portance to the welltare of millions now existing, and to exist 
in the posterity of a great nation, should be suffered to pass 
without being in some degree influenced, guidbd, ^nd go- 
vemed by that omnipotent, omnipresent, and beneficent 
ruler, in whom all inferior spirits live, move, and have their 
being. 



Final Speech of Dr. Franklin in the late Federal Gm- 
venHon. 

Mr. President. 
I confess that I do not entirely approve of this consti- 
tution at present : but. Sir, I am not sure I shall never ap- 
prove it ; for having lived long, I have experienced many 
instances of being obliged, by better information, or fuller 
conuderation, to change opinions, even on important sub- 
jects, which I once thought right, but found to be other- 
wise. It is, therefore, that, the older I grow, the more apt 
I am, to doubt my own judgment, and to pay more respect 
fo the judgment of others. Most men, indeed, as well as 
Inost sects in religion, think themselves in possession of all 
truth, and that whenever others differ from them, it is so 
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finr effor. Sted, a ProtetUmt^ in a dedicatiouy tdit the pope^ 
that ** the only difference between our two churches, in the 
opbions of the certainty of- their doctrines, is, the Romish 
church is infallible, and the church of England never in the 
wrong,** But, though many private persons think almost as 
highly of tbar own infalliUlity as of that of their sect, few 
express it so naturally as a certain French lady, who, in a 
little dispute with her sister, said, I don^t know how it hap* 
pens, sister, but I meet with nobody but myself that is 
always in the right II tCif a que moi qui a toujourg raifom* 
In these sentiments. Sir, I agree to this constitution, with all 
ics faults, if they are such, because I think a general govern* 
nient necessary for us, and there is no form of government 
but what may be a blessing, if well administered ; and I 
believe farther, that this is likely to be well administered for 
a course of years, and can only end in despotism, as other 
forms have done before it, when the people shall become so 
corrupted as to need despotic government, being incapable 
of any other. I doubt, too^ whether any other convention 
we can obtain, may be able to make a better constitution* 
For when you assemble a number of men, to have the ad* 
vantage of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with 
those men, all their prejudices, their passions, their errors 
of opinicm, their local interests, and their selfish views. From 
such an essembly can a perfect production be expected f It 
thcrefiire astonishes me. Sir, to find this system approaching 
so near to perfection as it does ; and I think it will astonish 
our enemies, who are waiting with confidence to hear, that 
our councils are confi>unded, like those of the builders of 
Babylon, and that our states are on the point of separation, 
only to meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting each other's 
throats. 

Thus I consent. Sir, to this constitution, because 1 ex- 
pect no better, and because I am not sure, that thb is not 
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the best Tbe opiDtoni I have had of iu erron, I.tocnlioe 
to the {Miblic good. I have nater wbispeted a syllable of 
ibem abroad. Within these walls thqr were bom, and 
here thcj shall die. If every one of us, in returning to our 
oonstituents, were to report the objections he has had to it, 
ami endeavour to gain partisans in support vof them, we 
sight prevent its being generally received, and thereby lose 
all the salutary effects and great advantages resulting natu* 
rally in our favour among foreign ttationi» as well aa among 
ourselves^ from our real or apparent unanimity. Much of 
Ihe strength and efficiency of any government, in procuring 
and securing happiness to ths people, depends on opinion, 
on the general opinion of the goodness of that government, 
as weU as of the wisdom and integrity of its governors. 
' I hope, therefore, that for our own sake^ as part of ihe 
people, and for the sake of our posterity, we shall act 
heartily and unanimously in recommending this constitution, 
wherever our influence may extend, and turn our future 
thouabta and eade avonva to the means of having it weU 
adodinislaroi 

On the whole, .Sir, I oanabt help eapresw^ a wish, that 
every tembet of the convention, who may still have okgao« 
tion% would, with me^ on this occasion, ddubt a little of hia 
^wn infalbbility, and, to make BMmfest.oui' unaniniity, put 
bis name to this instrument 

[The moUQ» wu then made for adding the last fiortaula,. 
via. 

DoM in oonventiott, by the uBinimoui nsaaent, fta. wbUi: 
was agreed to, and added aocordii^y.] 
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A Short but Comprehensive Account of all Arts and 
Sciences, Printed by Dr. Franklin in a Work called the 
American Instructor, and supposed to be written by hint" 
self, nowjlrst Published with his Works. 

Alchemy, is that sublime l^rl of chemistry^ which tenches, 
the art of transmuting metals^ and making die grand elixir^ 
or philosopher's stone» as some are weak enough to believe. 
But the best definition of it is, that it Ib an art without art» 
which begins with lying, is carried on with labour, and ends 
with beggary. 

Algebra, commonly odlcd the analytie «rt» because it 
teaches how to rescue questions) and demonstrate theorems, 
fay searching into the fundamental nature and frame of the 
thing. It is the science of quantity in general, or a peculiar 
method of reasoning, which takes the quantity sought^ as if 
it were known, and then by the help (^.another, or more 
quantiues given^ proceeds by undeniable consequences^ till, 
at length the quantity first only supposed to be known, is 
found to be equal to some quantity or quantities cerlainiy 
known. 

Anatomy, is that art whtdi teaches to dialect ox take to 
pieces any animal body, in a curious and dextenms manner,, 
in order to discover and explain the ariginal, nature, Imd 
use, of its several parts, for the improvement of physic anA 
natural philosophy. 

Architetture, is the art of erecting edifices proper for ha- 
bitation. The ancients have established five orders of som 
chitecture, called the Tuscan, the Done, the Ionic, Ibn 
Corinthian, and the Cotnpnote ov Roman order, the dif- 
ference between which orders oonsisis in the column, with 
its base and capital, and the entablature, that is, tlie archi- 
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tmve, friece, and coniioe; Tor these are the parts whica 
constitute the order, and each one hath its proper and pe- 
culiar measures. The rules of architecture require soli 
dity, convenience, and beauty. Solidity implies the choice 
ct a good foundation, and good sound materials to work 
with. Convenience consists in so. ordering and disposing 
the parts of an edifice, that they may not hinder or em- 
barrass one another. Beauty is that due ranging and agree- 
able union and symmetry of all the parts, which, upon the 
whole, exhibits to the eye of the qteetators a beautiful form 
and appearance. Architecture may likewise be divided into 
dvil, military, and navaL Civil ardiitecture tcadies to con- 
trive and erect commodious buildii^ for the uses of civil 
life ; such as churches, palaces^ and private houses. Mili- 
tary architecture shows the best way of raising fortifications 
about cities, towns, camps, sea-ports, &c. Naval archttee* 
ture is employed about the building of ships, galleys, and 
other vessels for the water, together with ports, moles, docksp 
&c. atk shore. 

AriihmttiCi is the art of numbering truly, and of finding 
all the properties and powers of numbers. 

JHrologyy is that foolish science which pretends to foretel 
future events from the motions of the heavenly bodies and 
their aspects one to another ; or from some imaginary, hidden 
qualities, which the weak admirers of this cheat will have to 
bein Uiestars. 

JHronamgft is a mathematical science^ which teaches us 
the knowledge of the stars or heavenly bodies, viz. their mag- 
nitudes, distances, motions, and eclipses. 

BocJcJceeping^ is the art of keejung so distincUy all the 
transactions of a manls business, that he may know at any 
time the true state of his afiairs with ease and certainty. 

Boiany, as it relates to the science of medicine, teachea 
to discover and enumerate the several virtues of phmts awjL 
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HiDpIes. Aft it relateft also to natural history, it tCHitchcs ta 
difldnguish the aeireral kinds and species of plants, trees» 
shrubsi 8rc. one from another, and to give just descriptiona 
of them. 

ChemUtry teaches how to separate the different sub* 
stances that are found in mixed bodies, as animak, plants^ or 
minerals, and to reduce them to their first principles. 

Chir6kgy% the art of dumb language, or a method of talk- 
11^ by signs made with the hands. 

Chirurger^^ or« as it is commonly written and pr»* 
nouneed. Surgery^ is the third branch of the curative p^ 
of medicipe, and teaches how several diseases and acddoits, 
incident to the body of man, may be cured by mamud ope- 
ration. It is divided by some into five parts. 1. Synthesis, 
a setting together things. that are separated.' 8. Diseresis, a 
separating things that were before connected. S. Diorthdsis, 
a correcting of things squeesed together and contorted. 4.' 
ExKresis, the taking away of superfluities. £• Anaplerosis, 
the restoring of that which was deficient It is a common 
saying, that a good surgeon should have an eagle's eye, a. 
liQQ'k heart, and a lady's hand. 

Chronology^ is the aift of computing time from the cre« 
ation of the world for hiBtorical uses, and preserving an ac- 
count of remarkable transactions, so as to date truly tl^e, 
beipnnings and the ends of reigns of princes, the revolutbns; 
of kingdoms and empires, ngnal battles, &c. 

Coimogroflhy^ teaches to describe the whole frame of the 
umverse, with die several parts thereof, according to their 
Qumber, positioni^ motions^ magnitudes, figures, &a The 
jciences of astronomy and geography are comprehended in 
this. 

DioMng^ is the art of drawing lines on a given plane in 
audi a manner as to show the hour of the day when the sua 
•bines. JPapyrius Cursor set up the first sun-dial in Rome, 

S H 
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^tit tbeyearof-tbe dty 447rfltacl before *that| acoordhigr* 
t6 FUtiy, Aere was no account of time, btit theami^viiiiitig' 
tend setting. 

Ethics^ is the science of morality, by which we are tev^hC 
the rules and mezisures of human actions ; the writers up6n 
it usually divide it into two parts. The first contaiatf m' 
account of the nature of -mdral good alid'evif^ the other 
enumerates the several virtues in which the j^aotioe'and ex- 
ercise of morality consists, and which are the proper dQMmii 
fbr us to obtain true felidty/ the end of aU monl tUfiAoiai) 

Oeography^ teaches to describe the whole gidbe of >the> 
earth, and all its parts. It is usually divided iufri general* 
and particular. General, or tiniversal- geography,* ibh^^ers^ 
the whole entire globe of earth and water, aa to iis Sgaiis^i 
magnitude, modons, land, sea, ftc witlieut >asi|(-ifegtfid->to; 
particular countries. Phrtictilar,'or ftpeeial'ge^rapbyy eoi|k 
nderv the constitution of the* several countries, or regttms/ 
their figure, ^unds, parts, tec. ; the forests, moiiiMdna^miMv 
rivers, animals, plants, 8sc. ; as also the dimafiis^ seasDoaJ' 
weather, heat, odd, cfistance, from the ec^uinocdal, ice, ihut 
inhabitants, arts, communities, cities, commodjties, JbodB,lsii*^ 
giiages, customs, policy, religion, &c. 

' Gtomttrify originially signifies the art of measuring -fhe' 
earth, or any distanced or dimensions on or belonging to> 
it. but it is now-used for the science of quantity,'' extensi^A,^^ 
or magnitude, abstractedly considered, .without ahy te|iatrd'^ 
to matter. Geometry may be divided into ^fiiiktr patte*' ^. 
Planimetry, or the mensuration' of phdn-surhices. - S; AM^' 
inelry,^or the taking and measuring of heights; wheth^ ac^ 
cessible or inaccessible, d. Longcmitry, or-^be^ *art-of ' 
taking the distances of things afar off, as steeples, houiea' 
trees, &X. 4. Stereometry, or the tirt of mammt^ solid 
bofiea.^ *■/ ' •' " '" '• ••*• • ' -^ 

*-'•'-••»• ••' ', • ' 1- -'1 . '4»'4 e 
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* Gr ammar t'iB tbeairtof tpeakifig or writing properly, or 
of expmBiDg the relation' of .tUngs in construction^ with, due 
accent in! speaking/.ahd orthography in writing, aoocrding to 
the cmtbm iof ithoae whnae language wcf learn. 

Hetaidrjf^ ia the artrdf armouiy,. or bkzbnhig. It consista 
in thelcnoMrledge of what relates to roj^ solenimfiea, caval- 
cades, and ceremonies atoonmatSDns, interviews of kings/in*» 
staiments^ioieation cf pefa^ f iincrfab» < marriage^. Sec and dlso 
in giving %her 'proper 9oat«ani£dor:tb.all.'pecsaii8, re^latin^ 
their right of prefee^encjr'an (if»0A of fannqur, and r^athain-* 
ing lliosfr fiora: bearit^ooaiiartaaur. that.h«vt not a just claim 
thdl^tQy-'&ic.' The henaid'a college is a .torporfttRxn esta«t 
biis)ied by Richard III. oodsisliiig of kings at arnasy heralds, 
and, pnrsuii^ts, who ace emptbyed to denounce war, pro* 
chum poacey fi^ 

Hu^oMdry, is the art of tilling, or eultivating the earth, 
HI order, to render it fertile, and to ateist nature in bringing 
Ip gceater perfection the products thereof^ 

HjfikanUcs^ the art ofmakii^all softs of engines, to cany 
or raise water, or which are moved by water, and serve for 
other uses. 

Hydrography^ is that part of geography which oonoders 
tlie sea, and teachea the art of making sea^sharts, measuring' 
and des^bing the sea, • accounting for its tides, counter- 
tides, currents, bays, soundings, gulfs ; also its sands, shal- 
lows, shelves, rocks, promontories, distances from port to 
port, with whatsoever is remarkable either out at $i^ or «w 
theooast 

. HydroiiaiieSi is the doctrine of gravitation in fluids^ or 
that part of mechanics that conriders the weight or gravity 
of AuiA Ikodies, especially waiter, and also of soUd bodies 
iiameiiged:liidrbn.' '. -./ r. . 

X^,i tspplied to the affvend policies and stateis of peow 
I^e, is the maxias and rales th^ have ^eed upch, or r6« 
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ceived from thenr magistrates, in order to live in peace and 
mutual sodety ; or it is a command or ptecqpt ooming fiooa 
some superior autbority, which an inferior is obliged to obey. 
Aristotle defines it to be a dedararion determiaed by tba 
common coundl of a d^, showing in what manner things 
are to be done ; but Chambers, in his dictionaiy, thinks tUa 
is not so properly a kw as a covenant 

Loffie, is the art of oondncting the understanding in the 
knowledge of ibingg, and thc'd is cov ery of truth. It may be 
divided into four parts, apprehension, judgment, disooorsef 
and method ; as in order to thmk ari^ it is neoessaiy to 
apprehend, jo(%e^ diseourse^ and methodize rightly. My 
Lord Bacon divides log^c into taar branches, according to 
the eiod pr oposed in each ; for a man reasons Aher to find 
what he seeks, or to judge of what he finds, or to retain 
what he judges of, or to teach what he retains ; and from 
hence arise so many arts of reaaomn^, vis. the art of inqui* 
ation or inventimi, the art of examimng or judgment, tha 
art of preserving or of memory, and the art of ekirution or 
deEvering. 

MaihemaHci^ is the sdence of quantity, and comprehends 
whatever it capable of being numbered or measured. It may 
be divided into speculative, which rests in the bare contem- 
plation of the properties of things ; and practical, which 
applies the knowledge of those properties to some uses in 
hfe, as in astronomy, archit^ture, geography, mechanics, 
music, optics, perspective^ &c. 

MedumicSy is a mixed mathematical sdence, which ocm* 
siders the nature and laws of motion and moving powers, 
with the efieets thereof in machines, &c. 

Meiaphj^iicSf may be called the sdence of natural theo- 
logy ; it conaders bring in general* abstracted Ssotn all mat* 
ter, via. the essence of it, which eeems to have a real bring, 
though it does not exist, as a rose in the depth of winter 
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It BIO sublime^ or rather so abstruse a sdence, that there: 
IS a great difference among authors about its nature and 
deas. 

Music is the science of sound, or the art of dispodng and 
conductmg sounds, of |Hroporlioning them among them 
sdvesy and sepsradng thefti by just intervals in such a man 
ner, as to produce harmony and melody. 

Navigaium is the art of sailing or conducting a ship ot 
ressel fitmi one place to another, the shortest and most 
commodious way. It likewise oomprdbends the art ot 
building and loading of ships. 

Optics is a mixed mathematical science^ which explains 
the manner wherein vision is performed in the eye, — ^treats 
of sight in general ; gives the reasons of the several modifi* 
cations or alterations which the rays of light undergo in the 
eye, — and shows why objects ai different distances, andj in 
Afferent situations, appear greater, smaUer, more distinct, 
more confused, nearer^ or more remote. 

Painiing is the art of representing natural bodies, and 
giving them the appearance of life. It may be divided into 
four parts, invention, design, disposition, and colouring. 

Perspective is that part of the mathematics which g^ves 
rules for the representing of objects on a plain superficies^ 
after the same manner as they would appear to pur sight, if 
seen through that plain, it bang supposed as transparent 
as glass. 

• Poetry is the art of inventing and composing fables^ 
stories, allegories, &c. in verse. It is related to painting 
as it describes tiie passions and manners of men ; and to 
music, as its style consists of numbers and harmony. 

PAtZofop&y is the knowledge or study of nature and mo* 
raSty, fixmded on reason and experience. Philosophy 
owes its name to the modesty of Pythagoija^, who refused^ 
the title of wise given to his predecessors, aii4 contentec! 
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iHoiflelf with the i^peUation .of a lnepd» or lover. oC wit- 
dom. 

Phy$iCt or Medicine^ is the art of healing dieeiye^ 
Acconting to Boerhaave, it coDsiati in the knoifl^ge dF 
those things bj whose appKcatios; life ii cither presenred 
health J and sound ; or, when disordered, again restored to 
its health and vigour. 

FhffsiognQmy is the art of kotrwing, or satber . .gtseiaing, 
the huihdur, temper or cftpositiop of a peirsoo, bj the 
Bnes and characters of Ikface. 

Rhetoric is the art of speakisg in the most elegant and 
persuasive manner; or, as.mj Lord Baoon defii^es it, the 
art of applying and addresfdng the dictates of reason to the 
fancy, -fuid of reoommendiDg them ther^iac^ d» to attack the 
wiH and desires. 

* Sculpture ir the art of cuttii^ or durviag wood, stoDe» 
marble, 8cc. and of fonaii^ Tarious figuitP jRadjrepces^ota^ 
tions therein, particularly of men, beasts, birds, &c. 

Theology^ or Diriipify, is that soienoe which instructs 
as in the knowle<%e of CkKiaad divine thiogs., Itisg^ 
nerally divided into five parts. 1. Natural thec^ogy, is the 
knowledge we have <^ God. front hb wocks by the light of 
nature and reason* 2. Superoatuial theology, is that 
which we learn from revelation. 8. Positive theology, is tha 
knowledge of the^Hojy Scriptures, and of the sigii^catioa 
thereof, conformably to the opinions of the fatben aQ4 
councils, without the assistance* of any argumentation, 4. 
Moral theology, is that which, teaehes the divine laws re- 
lating to our matmers and actiona. & Seholastio theot 
logy, is that which proceeds by reasoning, and taking oam 
tain establifihed' princifrfes of faith forgnsbted, fijom. thence 
deduces abundance of strange things, SMidkiis aaadeuiftM 
piece of work of it indeed. The ancicbts-had-fttluree^bid 
theology * the finrt, fabitlo^is^ wbkh flourished amobg ihc 
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poets, and was cluefly employed in the genealogies of the 
gcxls, &C. ; the second political^ which was embraced by 
the politicians, priests, and people, as most suitable and 
expedient to the safety, quiet, and prosperity of the state; 
the third natural, chiefly cultivated by the philosopher^ as 
most agreeable to nature and reason. This last acknow- 
ledged only one Supreme God. 



/ Jir(?MMii €nd Sim, Grud WindmUi SirtiL 
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